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A  STATEMENT  OF  PURPOSE  AND 
QUALIFICATION 

The  Illinois  State  Normal  University,  founded  in 
1857  as  the  ninth  state  teacher  training  institution 
in  the  United  States,  is  devoted  to  the  task  of  edu- 
cating teachers  for  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 
Although  the  various  academic  departments  of  the 
University  in  instruction  and  equipment  are  of  such 
high  caliber  as  to  enable  the  school  to  do  superior 
work  as  a  liberal  arts  college,  there  is  close  adherence 
to  the  original  purpose  of  the  institution  as  a  pro- 
fessional school  for  the  education  of  teachers. 

The  Illinois  State  Normal  University  is  a  character- 
building  institution  of  high  ideals.  The  attitudes, 
motives,  and  practices  of  students  and  faculty  are 
highly  comparable  with  the  most  favorable  ideals 
prevailing  in  the  best  colleges  and  universities  em- 
phasizing such  important  characteristics. 

The  Illinois  State  Normal  University  holds  a  high 
position  among  colleges  and  universities  as  to  the 
quality  of  work  offered,  being  an  accredited  member 
of  the  American  Association  of  Teachers  Colleges 
and  of  the  North  Central  Association  of  Colleges 
and  Secondary  Schools. 
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HOW  TO  MAKE  THE  BEST  USE  OF  THIS 
CATALOG 

This  brief  section  is  designed  to  aid  present  and  prospective  students  to 
make  the  best  use  of  a  catalog  that  is  necessarily  large  and  detailed.  The  topics 
indicated  below  in  italics  may  be  found  through  the  Table  of  Contents.  Other 
items  in  more  detail  may  be  found  through  the  Index  in  the  last  pages  of  the 
catalog. 

IF  YOU  ARE  AN  ENTERING  FRESHMAN: 

1.  Be  sure  to  read  carefully  the  section  entitled  Student  Life  and  Expenses. 
Please  read  every  word  before  you  decide  definitely  to  enroll.  Often- 
times students  enter  a  university  and  then  have  to  drop  out  after  a 
few  weeks  or  months,  because  they  do  not  have  enough  money  to  pay 
their  expenses,  which,  while  lower  than  in  most  colleges,  naturally  are 
much  higher  than  those  in  high  school. 

2.  If  you  are  interested  in  learning  what  extra-curricular  activities  are 
found  at  this  University,  turn  to  the  subdivision  in  this  section  entitled 
Student  Organizations  and  Activities. 

3.  Study  the  sections  entitled  Requirements  for  Admission  and  Scholarship 
and  Credits  carefully. 

4.  After  you  have  decided  what  you  would  like  to  teach,  study  Outlines  of 
Curricula  to  see  the  difference,  for  example,  between  a  four-year  and  a 
two-year  curriculum  in  elementary  work. 

5.  Read  also  the  section,  Requirements  for  Graduation. 

6.  If  you  have  never  been  on  the  campus,  enjoy  a  preliminary  "visit"  to 
the  University  through  the  pictures  and  descriptions  found  under  Build- 
ings, Campus  and  General  Equipment. 

IF  YOU  ARE  A  TRANSFER  STUDENT: 

1.  Be  sure  to  read  the  section  General  Provisions  Concerning  Advanced 
Credits,  in  addition  to  the  sections  mentioned  above. 

IF  YOU  ARE  A  FORMER  STUDENT: 

1.  Be  certain  to  read  the  section,  Requirements  for  Graduation. 

2.  Check  with  the  Dean  or  Registrar  on  your  former  credits. 

3.  Remember  this  University  is  now  on  the  semester  basis.  Change  quarter 
hours  to  semester  hours. 

IF  YOU  ARE  AN  UPPERCLASSMAN  CONTINUING  YOUR  WORK: 

1.  Read  the  important  sections  in  the  catalog  on  Scholarship  and  Credits, 
Promotion  of  Health,  Teachers'  Certificates,  Requirements  for  Grad- 
uation, and  Courses  of  Instruction. 


SUMMARY  OF  ATTENDANCE 

June  15,  1939  to  June  15,  1940 

Classification  of  Different  Students.  September,   1939,  to  June,   1940 

Men  Women  Total 

Post  Graduates 6  11  17 

Seniors 109  184  293 

Juniors 126  213  339 

Sophomores 178  395  573 

Freshmen 290  487  777 

Special 26  9  35 

Total  (exclusive  of  duplicates) 735  1299  2034 

Classification  of  Different  Students,  Summer  Session,   1939 

Men  Women  Total 

Post  Graduates 74  87  161 

Seniors 133  283  416 

Juniors 61  392  453 

Sophomores 40  247  287 

Freshmen 27  81  108 

Unclassified 38  116  154 

Special 2  2  4 

Total 375  1208  1583 

Total  for  Calendar  Year 

(exclusive  of  duplicates) 963  2254  3217 

Men  Women  Total 
Extension  enrollment 

(exclusive  of  duplicates) 73  622  695 

Pupils  in  the  Training  Schools  and  Affiliated  Schools 

Campus  Boys  Girls  Total 

Metcalf  Elementary 188  182  370 

University  High  School 294  249  543 

Total  in  Campus  Schools 482  431  913 

Affiliated  Schools 

Soldiers  and  Sailors  Childrens  School 

Elementary 211  132  343 

Junior  High   School 92  51  143 

Towanda  Schools 

Elementary 50  47  97 

High  School 34  42  76 

Rural  Schools 

Maple  Grove   11  3  14 

Grove 6  5  n 

Houghton 37  20  57 

Little  Brick 18  23  41 

Walker 12  9  21 

Total  in  Affiliated  Schools 471  332  803 

Total  in  All  Training  Schools...  953  763  1716 
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UNIVERSITY  CALENDAR 
1940-1941 

Summer  Session 

1940 
Tuesday,  June  11 — Registration. 
Wednesday,  June  12 — Class  work  begins. 
Thursday,  July  4 — Independence  Day  Holiday. 
Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday,  July  16,  17,  18 — Educational  Conference  and 

Exhibit. 
Wednesday,  August  7 — Summer  Session  ends. 

First  Semester 
1940 

Monday,  September  9 — Opening  of  University  Elementary  School  and  Off- 
Campus  Affiliated  Schools. 

Monday,  September  9 — Registration  for  University  High  School. 

Monday,  September  9 — Faculty  Meeting,  3:00  p.m. 

Tuesday,  September  10 — Freshman  Assembly,  Capen  Auditorium,  10:00  a.m. 
(Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and  Thursday,  September  10,  11,  and  12,  are 
"Freshman  Days"  and  every  entering  Freshman  must  be  present  during 
that  entire  period  to  complete  registration  and  meet  other  requirements.) 

Tuesday,  September  10 — University  High  School  classwork  begins. 

Friday,  September  13 — Registration  for  Freshmen  who  have  entered  previously 
and  for  Sophomores,  Juniors,  and  Seniors. 

Monday,  September  16 — All  University  classwork  begins. 

Friday  and  Saturday,  September  27  and  28 — Conference  of  Teachers  College 
Faculties,  Springfield.    (School  not  in  session.) 

Friday  and  Saturday,  October  18  and  19 — Annual  Homecoming. 

Friday,  November  1 — High  School  Conference,  Urbana.    (School  not  in  session.) 

Wednesday,  November  20 — Thanksgiving  Vacation  begins  (noon). 

Monday,  November  25 — Thanksgiving  Vacation  ends  (8:00  a.m.). 

Friday,  December  20 — Christmas  Vacation  begins   (5:00  p.m.). 

1941 

Monday,  January  6 — Christmas  Vacation  ends   (8:00  a.m.). 
Friday,  January  24 — First  Semester  ends. 

Second  Semester 
1941 

Monday,  January  27 — Registration. 

Tuesday,  January  28 — Classwork  begins. 

Monday,  March  10 — Central  Division  of  Illinois  Education  Association.    (School 

not  in  session.) 
Thursday,  April  10 — Spring  Vacation  begins  (5:00  p.m.). 
Monday,  April  21 — Spring  Vacation  ends  (8:00  a.m.). 
Friday,  May  30 — Memorial  Day  Holiday. 
Friday,  June  6 — Second  Semester  ends. 
Sunday,  June  8 — Baccalaureate  Exercises. 
Monday,  June  9 — Alumni  Reunion  and  Luncheon. 
Monday,  June  9 — University  Commencement. 

Summer  Session 
1941 

Tuesday,  June  10 — Registration  for  University  and  University  High  School. 
Wednesday,  June  11 — Cksswork  begins  in  the  University  and  University  High 

School. 
Friday,  July  4 — Independence  Day  Holiday. 
Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday,  July  15,  16,   17 — Educational  Conference  and 

Exhibit. 
Wednesday,  August  6 — Summer  Session  ends. 
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STATE  OF  ILLINOIS 

HENRY  HORNER 

Governor 

DEPARTMENT  OF  REGISTRATION  AND 
EDUCATION 


THE  NORMAL  SCHOOL  BOARD 

Ex-Officio  Members 
John  J.  Hallihan 

Director  of  Registration  and  Education  (Springfield) 
Chairman 

John  A.  Wieland 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  (Springfield) 
Secretary 

Appointed  Members 

1931-1937 

Mr.  J.  D.  Dill Carbondale 

Miss  Harriet  McIntire  Mendota 

1935-1941 

Dr.  Preston  Bradley Chicago 

Mrs.  Reed  Green Cairo 

Mr.  Roswell  B.  O'Harra Macomb 

1937-1943 
Mr.  Otto  G.  Beich Bloomington 

1939-1945 

Dr.  William  H.  Sunderman Charleston 

Mr.  Jacob  E.  Alschuler Aurora 

Mr.  Charles  E.  McMorris Marshall 


Mr.  Lucien  A.  File,  Coordinator Springfield 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  Civil  Administrative  Code  the  Illinois  State  Normal 
University  is  governed  by  a  board  consisting  of  eleven  members  known  as  the 
Normal  School  Board.  The  Director  of  Registration  and  Education  is  ex-officio 
chairman  of  the  Normal  School  Board  and  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  is  ex-officio  its  secretary.  Nine  other  members  are  appointed  by  the 
governor  for  terms  of  six  years.  This  board  is  the  governing  board  for  the  five 
state  teachers  colleges  of  Illinois. 
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ADMINISTRATION 

Office  of  the  President 

Raymond  W.  Fairchild,  Ph.D President 

Dorothy  W.  King Secretary  to  the  President 

Flora  P.  Dodge  . .  = General  Secretary — Alumni  Secretary 

Gertrude  M.  Hall,  A.M Director  of  Alumni  Activities — Director  of  Publicity 

Office  of  the  University  Dean 

Herman  H.  Schroeder,  A.M Dean 

Lottie  V.  Boundy,  B.Ed Secretary  to  the  Dean 

Floyd  T.  Goodier,  A.M Director  of  Integration 

Office  of  the  Dean  of  Women 

O.  Lillian  Barton,  A.M Dean 

Edna  B.  Sluder Secretary  to  the  Dean  of  Women 

Anna  L.  Keaton,  Ph.D Assistant  Dean  of  Women 

Office  of  the  Dean  of  Men 

Ralph  H.  Linkins,  A.M Dean 

Harlan  Hosler Secretary  to  the  Dean  of  Men 

Office  of  the  Director  of  the  Training  Schools 

John  W.  Carrington,  Ph.D Director  of  the  Training  Schools 

Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Appointments 

Lorene  A.  Meeker Secretary  to  the  Director  of  the  Training  Schools 

Assistant  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Appointments 
Sarah  Fox Secretary  to  the  Director  of  the  Training  Schools 

Office  of  the  Registrar  and  Recorder 

Elsie  Brenneman,  M.A Registrar 

Drusilla  J.  Hoyt,  B.Ed Assistant  Registrar 

Ferne  M.  Melrose,  B.Ed Recorder 

Business  Office 

Lawrence  E.  Irvtn Business  Manager 

Ruth  V.  Clem Secretary  and  Audit  Clerk 

Helen  Russell Clerk 

Ferne  A.  Roseman  Cashier 
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STAFF  OF  INSTRUCTION 
1939-40 

Raymond  Wilber  Fairchild,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  (1933)*  President  of  the 

University 
A.B.,  A.M.,  University  of  Michigan;  Ph.D.,  Northwestern  University;  LL.D.,  Illinois 
Wesleyan  University ;  University  of  Illinois ;  University  of  Chicago. 

Hbrman  Hbnry  Schroeder,  A.M.,  (1913)  Dean  of  the  University 

and  Director  of  the  Summer  Session 
Ph.B.,  Cornell  College;  A.M.,  University  of  Chicago;  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University. 

Olive  Lillian  Barton,  A.M.,  (1906)  Dean  of  Women 

A.B.,  University  of  Illinois;  A.M.,  University  of  Chicago;  Illinois  State  Normal  Uni- 
versity. 

Anna  Lucile  Keaton,  Ph.D.,  (1937)  Assistant  Dean  of  Women 

A.B.,  Southwestern  College,  Winfield,  Kansas;    A.M.,  University  of  Kansas;    Ph.D., 
University  of  Chicago. 

Ralph  Harlan  Ljnkins,  A.M.,  (1917)  Dean  of  Men 

A.B.,  Illinois  College;  A.  M.,  University  of  Illinois. 
John  Wesley  Carrington,  Ph.D.  Director  of  the  Training  Schools 

and  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Appointments 
B.S.,  A.M.,  University  of  Illinois;  Ph.D.,  Northwestern  University;  Illinois  State 
Normal  University;  University  of  Chicago. 

Floyd  T.  Goodier,  A.M.,  (1935)  Director  of  Integration 

A.B.,  Colgate  University;  A.M.,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University;  University  of 
Chicago. 

1  Elsie  Brenneman,  M.A.,  (1927)  Registrar 

B.Ed.,  Illinois  State  Normal  University;  M.A.,  Northwestern  University. 

Drusilla  June  Hoyt,  B.Ed.,  (1938)  Acting  Registrar 

B.Ed.,  Illinois  State  Normal  University. 

Ferne  M.  Melrose,  B.Ed.,  (1928)  Recorder 

B.Ed.,  Illinois  State  Normal  University. 


Howard  William  Adams,  S.M.,  (1909)  Professor  of  Chemistry 

Head  of  the  Department  of  Physical  Science 
B.S.,  Iowa  State  College;  S.M.,  University  of  Chicago;  Armour  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology; University  of  Illinois. 

Harry  Franklin  Admire,  A.M.,  (1923)  Assistant  Professor  of  Commerce 

B.Ed.,    Illinois   State   Normal   University;     A.M.,    University   of   Illinois;     Valparaiso 
University. 

Mabel  Clare  Allen,  M.A.,  (1929)  Assistant  Professor  of  Speech 

A.B.,  Bradley  Polytechnic  Institute;    M.A.,  Northwestern  University;    Central  School 
of  Speech,  London ;    Teachers  College.  Columbia  University. 

Marion  Campbell  Allen,  M.A.,  (1927)  Assistant  Professor  of  Art 

Acting  Director  of  the  Division  of  Art  Education 

Acting  Head  of  the  Art  Department 

B.A.E..  Chicago  Art  Institute;    M.A.,  Teachers  College,   Columbia  University;    Pratt 

Institute ;   Chicago  Academy  of  Fine  Arts ;   University  of  Chicago ;   University  of  Illinois  • 

Art  Colony,  Woodstock,  N.  Y. 

•Notb.— Figures  in  parentheses  indicate  year  of  first  employment  in  this  University.    Insti- 
tutions listed  after  highest  degree  arc  other  schools  attended  at  some  time. 
1  Leave  of  absence  for  entire  year  1939-1940. 
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Mary  Susan  Arnold,  A.M.,  (1939)  Instructor  and  Supervising  Teacher 

in  the  Third  Grade 
A.B.,  Illinois  Wesleyan  University;  B.Ed.,  Illinois  State  Normal  University;  A.M., 
University  of  Michigan;  University  of  Colorado. 

Edith  Irbnb  Atkin,  M.A.,  (1909)  Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics 

A.B.,  University  of  Michigan;  M.A.,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University;  Michi* 
gan  State  Normal  College ;  University  of  Chicago. 

Winifred  H.  Bally,  M.A.,  (1929)  Instructor  in  Physical  Education 

B.Ed.,  Illinois  State  Normal  University;  M.A.,  New  York  University. 

Thomas  Morsb  Barger,  M.S.,  (1913)  Assistant  Professor  of  Physics 

A.B.,  M.S.,  University  of  Illinois;  Illinois  State  Normal  University. 

"Gladys  L.  Bartle,  M.S.,  (1930)  Assistant  Professor  of  Art 

B.S.,  M.S.,  University  of  Wisconsin;  International  School  of  Art;  Chicago  Academy  ef 
Fins  Arts. 

Margaret  Murray  Barto,  M.A.,  (1928)  Associate  Professor  of  Physical 

Education,  Director  of  the  Division  of  Health  and  Physical  Education 

for  Women 
A.B.,  University  of  Illinois;  M.A.,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University;  University 
of  Wisconsin. 

Elsie  Bergland,  M.S.,  (1932)  Instructor  in  Physical  Education 

B.S.,  M.S.,  University  of  Wisconsin;  University  of  Michigan. 

Harriett  Josephine  Berninger,  A.M.,  (1929)  Assistant  Professor  of 

Education 
A.B.,  A.M.,  University  of  Illinois;  Indiana  State  Teachers  College;  University  of 
Chicago ;  Clark  University ;  University  of  Hawaii. 

William  Andrew  Lawrence  Beyer,  A.M.,  (1909)        Professor  of  Political 

Science,  Head  of  the  Social  Science  Department 
A.B.,  A.M.,  Ohio  State  University;  University  of  Chicago;  Columbia  University;  Uni» 
▼ersity  of  Illinois. 

Blaine  Boicourt,  M.A.,  (1926)  Assistant  Professor  of  Music 

B.Mus.  Ed.,  Northwestern  University;  M.A.,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University; 
Cincinnati  Conservatory  of  Music;  Southern  Illinois  State  Normal  University;  Illinois 
State  Normal  University;  Juilliard  School  of  Music,  (New  York). 

Ralph  L.  Boyd,  M.S.,  (1937)  Assistant  Professor  of  Commerce 

B.Ed.,  Illinois  State  Normal  University;    M.S.,  University  of  Illinois. 

Richard  Gibbs  Browne,  Ph.D.,  (1928)  Associate  Professor  of  Social  Science 
A.B.,  A.M.,  University  of  Illinois;  Ph.D.,  Northwestern  University;  Southern  Illinois 
State  Normal  University;  University  of  Chicago. 

Dorothy  Garrett  Brunk,  M.A.,  (1925)  Assistant  Professor  of  History 

B.Ed.,  Illinois  State  Normal  University;  M.A.,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University. 

Rosb  Burgess  Buehler,  A.M.,  (1930)  Instructor  and  Supervising 

Teacher  in  the  Second  Grade 
B.Ed.,  Illinois  State  Normal  University;  A.M.,  University  of  Chicago;  Wheaton 
College. 

■  Leave  of  absence  second  semester   1939-1940. 
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Mary  Elizabeth  Buell,  M.A.,  (1926),  Assistant  Professor  of  Home  Economics 
Ph.B.,  University  of  Chicago;  M.A.,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University;  Thomas 
Normal  Training  School ;  University  of  Illinois ;  University  of  California. 

Ethel  M.  Burris,  A.M.,  (1936)  Assistant  Professor  of  Education 

Ph.B.,  A.M.,  University  of  Chicago;   University  of  Illinois;   Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University;  Harvard  University;  Oxford  University. 

Katherinb  E.  Carver,  A.M.,  (1922)  Assistant  Professor  of  Latin 

A.B.,  Valparaiso  University;  A.B.,  Cornell  University;  A.M.,  University  of  Chicago; 
University  of  Wisconsin ;  University  of  Illinois. 

Huberta  Clemans,  M.A.,  (1936)  Assistant  Professor  of  Education 

and  Supervising  Teacher  in  the  Sixth  Grade 
A.B.,  Cornell  College;  M.A.,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University;  University  of 
Illinois. 

Joseph  T.  Cogdal,  A.M.,  (1927)  Assistant  Professor  of  Physical  Education 

A.B.,  James  Millikin  University;  A.M.,  University  of  Illinois;  Northwestern  University; 
Illinois  State  Normal  University. 

J.  Rose  Colby,  Ph.D.,  (1892)  Professor  of  Literature  (Emerita) 

A.B.,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Michigan. 

Edward  Le  Roy  Cole,  Ed.D.,  (1931)  Associate  Professor  of  Education 

A.B.,  A.M.,  University  of  Michigan;  Ed.D.,  University  of  California;  Michigan  State 
Normal  College. 

Frances  Conkey,  M.S.,  (1936)  Assistant  Professor  of  Home  Economics 

Acting  Director  of  the  Division  of  Home  Economics  Education 
Acting  Head  of  the  Home  Economics  Department 
B.S.,  James  Millikin  University;  B.S.,  University  of  Illinois;  M.S.,  Iowa  State  Col- 
lege ;  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University. 

Marguerite  Regina  Connell,  Ed.D.,  (1928)  Assistant  Professor  of  Latin 
B.Ed.,  Illinois  State  Normal  University;  M.A.,  University  of  Illinois;  Ed.D.,  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University ;  University  of  Chicago ;  University  of  Colorado. 

Margaret  Cooper,  Ed.D.,  (1932)  Associate  Professor  of  Education 

Director  of  the  Division  of  Elementary  Education 
B.A.,  Carleton  College;  M.A.,  Ed.D.,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University;  State 
Teachers  College,  Mankato,  Minnesota. 

Rachel  Merrill  Cooper,  M.D.,  (1928)  Director  of  University 

Health  Service 
M.D.,  University  of  Illinois;  Women's  and  Children's  Hospital;  New  York  Post  Grad- 
uate Medical  School;  Washington  University  Medical  School. 

Mabel  Percib  Crompton,  S.M.,  (1924)  Assistant  Professor  of  Geography 

B.Ed.,  Illinois  State  Normal  University;  S.M.,  University  of  Chicago. 

Clarence  Le  Roy  Cross,  M.S.,  (1925)  Associate  Professor  of  Physics 

B.S.,   State  Teachers  College,   Emporia,   Kansas;   M.S.,   University  of  Iowa;   Cornell 
University. 

Alta  Josephine  Day,  M.A.,  (1928)  Assistant  Professor  of  Commerce 

B.A.,    Lawrence   College;    M.A.,    Teachers    College,    Columbia   University;   University 
of  California;  Gregg  College. 

B.  Elizabbth  Dean,  M.S.,  (1934)  Assistant  Professor  of  Hygiene 

A.B.,   Ottawa  University;   M.S.,   University   of   Iowa;   University   of  Michigan;   Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin. 
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Charles  Ernest  Decker,  Ed.D.,  (1925)  Associate  Professor  of  Education 

Director  of  the  Division  of  Secondary  Education 

A.B.,  Aurora  College;  M.A.,  University  of  Wisconsin;  Ed.D.,  New  York  University; 
Nova  Scotia  Normal  College;  University  of  Illinois. 

William  I.  De  Wees,  M.A.,  (1937)  Assistant  Professor  of  Agriculture 

B.S.,  M.A.,  University  of  Illinois;  University  of  Chicago;  Fort  Hays,  Kansas,  State 
Teachers  College. 

Lora  Mary  Dexheimer,  (1902)  Instructor  and  Supervising  Teacher  {Emeritd) 
Illinois  State  Normal  University;  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University;  University 
of  Chicago. 

Chris  A.  De  Young,  Ph.D.,  (1934)  Professor  of  Education 

Head  of  the  Department  of  Education 
Director  of  the  Extension  Division 
A.B.,   Hope  College;   M.A.,   Teachers  College,   Columbia  University;   Ph.D.,   North- 
western University. 

Jessie  May  Dillon,  (1900)  Instructor  and  Supervising  Teacher  {Emerita) 

Illinois  State  Normal  University ;  University  of  Chicago. 

Thomas  Jay  Douglass,  M.S.,  (1928)  Assistant  Professor  of  Agriculture 

B.S.,  M.S.,  University  of  Illinois;  National  Agricultural  School  of  France;  A.E.F. 
University,  France. 

Alva  W.  Dragoo,  M.S.,  (1919)  Assistant  Professor  of  Industrial  Arts 

B.Ed.,  Illinois  State  Normal  University;  M.S.,  Iowa  State  College;  Eastern  Illinois 
State  Teachers  College;  University  of  Wisconsin. 

Leo  J.  Dvorak,  Ph.D.,  (1935)  Assistant  Professor  of  Music 

B.A.,  Mus.B.,  Upper  Iowa  University;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Iowa;  University  of 
Illinois. 

4Alice  L.  Ebel,  A.M.,  (1934)  Instructor  in  the  Teaching  of  Social  Science 

A.B.,  Heidelberg  College;  A.M.,  University  of  Chicago;  Northwestern  University; 
University  of   Southern  California. 

Clara  Elizabeth  Ela,  (1888)  Instructor  in  Art  {Emeritd) 

Illinois  State  Normal  University;  Massachusetts  Normal  Art  School. 

Margery  Alice  Ellis,  A.M.,  (1927)  Assistant  Professor  of  French 

Ph.B.,  A.M.,  University  of  Chicago;  University  of  Paris;  Ecole  Normale  de  Seine  et 
Oise,  France ;  Institut  Phonetique,  University  of  Paris ;  Valparaiso  University ;  University 
of  California. 

Robert  Scott  Ellwood,  Ed.D.,  (1932)  Assistant  Professor  of  the 

Teaching  of  Social  Science 
B.S.,  State  Teachers  College,  Kirksville,  Missouri;  M.A.,  University  of  Alabama; 
Ed.D.,  Indiana  University;  University  of  Toledo;  University  of  Missouri;  Kansas  State 
College;  St.  Stephen's  College,  New  York;  Northwestern  University. 

Lura  Mary  Eyestone,  B.S.,  (1901)  Instructor  and  Supervising  Teacher 

(Emerita) 
B.S.,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University;  Illinois  State  Normal  University;  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago;  Northwestern  University. 

Marie  Finger,  Ph.D.,  (1936)  Assistant  Professor  of  Education 

and  Supervising  Teacher  in  the  Seventh  Grade 
B.A.,  Lawrence  College;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Northwestern  University;  University  of 
Wisconsin ;  University  of  California ;  University  of  Washington ;  Graduate  School 
of  International  Studies,  Geneva,  Switzerland ;    University  of  Illinois. 

9  Leave  of  absence  first  semester,  1939-1940. 

4  Leave  of  absence  granted  for  entire  year,  1940-1941. 
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Elinor  Bertha  Flagg,  M.A.,  (1925)  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics 

B.S.,   M.S.,  University  of  Illinois;  Eastern  Illinois  State  Teachers  College;  University 
of  Chicago ;  University  of  Colorado  ;  Washington  University. 

Kenyon  Scott  Fletcher,  M.A.,  (1929),  Assistant  Professor  of  Industrial  Arts 

Director  of  the  University  Press 
B.S.,  Stout  Institute;  M.A.,  University  of  Minnesota;  Colorado  State  College;  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois ;  Dunwoody  Institute ;  The  Pennsylvania  State  College. 

Ralph  Waldo  Fogler,  M.S.,  (1927)  Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry 

B.S.,  M.S.,  University  of  Illinois;    Colorado  College  of  Education. 

Thelma  Gladys  Force,  M.A.,  (1932)  Assistant  Professor  of  Education 

B.S.,  M.A.,  University  of  Minnesota;  University  of  Chicago;  Moorhead  State  Teachers 
College ;  St.  Cloud  State  Teachers  College ;  Teachers  College,   Columbia  University. 

John  Eugene  Fraley,  A.M.,  (1929)  Assistant  Professor  of  Biology 

B.Ed.,  Illinois  State  Normal  University;    A.M.,  University  of  Illinois;    University  of 
Michigan ;    University  of  Colorado ;    Northern  Illinois  State  Teachers  College. 

Bernice  Gertrude  Frey,  A.M.,  (1930)  Instructor  in  Physical  Education 

B.A.,  Ohio  Wesleyan  University;    A.M.,  Ohio  State  University;    University  of  Wl«- 

consin ;  University  of  California ;  University  of  Colorado. 

Albert  Charles  Fries,  M.S.,  (1935)  Assistant  Professor  of  Commerce 

B.S.,  M.S.,  University  of  Illinois;  New  Mexico  Normal  University,  Las  Vegas;  Gregg 
College,  Chicago. 

Harold  Eugene  Frye,  M.A.,  (1931)  Instructor  in  Physical  Education 

B.Ed.,  University  of  Akron;  M.A.,  New  York  University;  Ohio  State  University. 

F.  Russell  Glasener,  Ph.D.,  (1935)  Assistant  Professor  of  Economics 

B.A.,  Iowa  State  Teachers  College;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Iowa. 

Edith  Lucile  Goldmann,  M.S.,  (1939)  Instructor  in  Art 

B.S.,   M.S.,   University   of  Wisconsin;     Pennsylvania   State   College. 

Ralph  Urban  Gooding,  Ph.D.,  (1931)  Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry 

B.S.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Wisconsin. 

Nina  E.  Gray,  Ph.D.,  (1935)  Assistant  Professor  of  Biology 

B.A.,  De  Pauw  University;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Wisconsin;  Marine  Biological 
Laboratories,  Massachusetts;    University  of  Wisconsin  Medical  School. 

John  William  Green,  M.S.,  (1939)  Assistant  Professor  of  Agriculture 

B.S.,  Purdue  University;    M.S.,  University  of  Illinois;    University  of  Chicago. 

Edna  Mae  Gueffroy,  A.M.,   (1929)  Assistant  Professor  of  Geography 

B.Ed.,  Illinois  State  Normal  University;  A.M.,  Clark  University;  University  of  Chicago; 
University  of  Washington ;  University  of  Hawaii. 

Linder  W.  Hacker,  M.A.,  (1925)  Associate  Professor  of  Education 

Director  of  the  Division  of  Rural  Education 
B.Ed.,  Illinois  State  Normal  University;  M.A.,  State  University  of  Iowa;  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University;  University  of  Illinois. 

Alma  Mary  Hamilton,  M.A.,  (1915)  Assistant  Professor  and  Supervisor 

of  Student  Teaching  in  English 
B.S.,  Illinois  Wesleyan  University;  B.Ed.,  Illinois  State  Normal  University;  M.A., 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University. 

Chester  Malcolm  Hammerlund,  M.S.,  (1929) 

Assistant  Professor  of  Industrial  Arts 
B.S.,  M.S.,  University  of  Illinois;  Illinois  State  Normal  University. 

Howard  J.  Hancock,  M.S.,  (1931 )      Associate  Professor  of  Physical  Education 

Director  of  Athletics 
B.S.,  M.S.,  University  of  Wisconsin. 
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Oliva  Hansen,  M.A.,  (1939)  Instructor  in  Commerce 

A.B.,  Colorado  College  of  Education;    M.A.,  State  University  of  Iowa. 

Charles  Athiel  Harper,  M.S.,  (1923)  Associate  Professor  of  History 

B.S..  M.S.,  University  of  Illinois ;  Southern  Illinois  State  Normal  University. 

Opal  C.  Hartline,  Ph.D.,  (1936)  Assistant  Professor  of  Biology 

B.S.,  McKendree  College;  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Illinois;  Washington  University; 
Cold  Spring  Harbor  Biological  Station,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. ;  Northern  Illinois  State 
Teachers  College. 

Annie  Wezette  Hayden,  M.A.,  (1921) 

Instructor  and  Supervising  Teacher  in  the  First  Grade 
Ph.B.,  University  of  Chicago;  M.A.,  Columbia  University;  Southern  Illinois  State 
Normal  University;  University  of  Illinois. 

Stblla  Van  Petten  Henderson,  Ed.D.,  (1933) 

Assistant  Professor  of  Education 
B.Ed.,  Illinois  State  Normal  University;  A.M.,  University  of  Chicago;  Ed.D.,  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University ;    Northwestern  University. 

Ruth  Henline,  M.A.,  (1926)  Assistant  Professor  of  English 

A.B.,  Illinois  Wesleyan  University;  B.Ed.,  Illinois  State  Normal  University;  M.A., 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University. 

Francis  W.  Hibler,  Ph.D.,  (1935)  Associate  Professor  of  Psychology 

A.B.,  Bethany  College,  West  Virginia;    M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Ohio  State  University. 

Herbert  Reynolds  Hiett,  Ph.D.,  (1937)  Professor  of  English 

Head  of  the  Department  of  English 
A.B.,  Nebraska  Wesleyan  University,  Lincoln;  A.M.,  University  of  Nebraska;  Ph.D., 
University  of  Maryland. 

Eugbnb  Leonard  Hill,  M.A.,  (1929)  Instructor  in  Physical  Education 

B.Ed.,  Illinois  State  Normal  University;  M.A.,  State  University  of  Iowa;  Colorado 
State  College  of  Education. 

Dorothy  Hinman,  M.A.,  (1925)  Assistant  Professor  of  English 

B.A.,  University  of  Wisconsin;  M.A.,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University;  Oxford 
University;  University  of  Illinois. 

F.  Lincoln  D.  Holmes,  Ph.D.,  (1935)  Professor  of  Speech 

Director  of  the  Division  of  Speech  Education 
Head  of  the  Speech  Department 
A.B.,  University  of  Minnesota;  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Wisconsin;  University  of 
Iowa;  University  of  Paris. 

Leslib  A.  Holmes,  M.S.,  (1936)  Assistant  Professor  of  Geography 

B.S.,  M.S.,  University  of  Illinois;  University  of  Iowa. 

Manfred  J.  Holmes,  B.L.,  (1897)  Professor  of  Education  {Emeritus) 

B.L.,  Cornell  University;  State  Normal  School,  Winona,  Minnesota;  University  of 
Chicago. 

Clifford  Emory  Horton,  A.M.,  (1923)  Associate  Professor  of  Physical 

Education 
Director  of  the  Division  of  Health  and  Physical  Education  for  Men 
Head  of  the  Department  of  Health  and  Physical  Education 
B.P.E.,   Springfield  Y.M.C.A.   College;    A.M.,  Clark  University;    University  of  Cali- 
fornia ;    New  York  University ;    Indiana  University. 

Victor  M.  Houston,  Ed.D.,  (1936)  Associate  Professor  of  Education 

B.S.,  A.M.,  University  of  Missouri;  Ed.D.,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University; 
University  of  Chicago. 
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Clyde  Whittaker  Hudelson,  M.S.,  (1920) 

Associate  Professor  of  Agriculture 

Director  of  the  Division  of  Agriculture  Education 

Head  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 

B.S..  M.S.,  University  of  Illinois;  Western  Illinois  State  Teachers  College;  Illinois 

State  Normal  University;  Colorado  State  Agricultural  College. 

Esther  Hume,  Ed.M.,  (1932)  Assistant  Professor  of  Physical  Education 

A.B.,  University  of  Missouri;  Ed.M.,  Harvard  University;  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University;  University  of  Wisconsin. 

Erma  Francbs  Imbodbn,  M.A.,  (1919)  Assistant  Professor  of  Education 

and  Supervising  Teacher  in  the  Eighth  Grade 
Ph.B.,  University  of  Chicago;  M.A.,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University;  Illinois 
State  Normal  University. 

Howard  J.  Ivens,  MA.,  (1934) 

Assistant  Professor  of  the  Teaching  of  Science 
A.B.,  Northern  Michigan  State  Teachers  College;  M.A.,  University  of  Michigan;  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota. 

Edward  R.  Johnson,  Ph.D.,  (1937)  Associate  Professor  of  Journalism 

A.B.,  Wittenberg  College;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Ohio  State  University. 

I'Anna  Jontz,  M.A.,  (1937)  Instructor  in  Health  Education 

University  Nurse 
B.S.,  Northwestern  University;  M.A.,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University;  Moline 
Public  Hospital. 

John  A.  Kinneman,  Ph.D.,  (1927)  Associate  Professor  of  Sociology 

A.B.,    Dickinson   College;     A.M.,   University   of   Pennsylvania;     Ph.D.,   Northwestern 
University;    State  Normal  School,  West  Chester,  Pennsylvania;    University  of  Chicago. 

Emma  R.  Knudson,  M.S.  in  Ed.,  (1934)  Associate  Professor  of  Music 

Acting  Director  of  the  Division  of  Music  Education 
Acting  Head  of  the  Department  of  Music 
B.M.,  American  Conservatory  of  Music;  B.S.  in  Ed.,  Drake  University;  M.S.  in  Ed., 
Northwestern  University;  Jewell  College;  Bush  Conservatory  of  Music;  College  of 
Puget  Sound;  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University;  University  of  Chicago;  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois. 

Harold  F.  Koepkb,  M.A.,  (1934)  Assistant  Professor  of  Commerce 

B.Ed.,   State  Teachers   College,   Whitewater,   Wisconsin;   M.A.,   University  of  Iowa; 
University  of  Illinois;  Northwestern  University. 

Ernest  M.  R.  Lamkey,  Ph.D.,  (1927)  Professor  of  Botany 

Head  of  the  Department  of  Biological  Science 
A.B.,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Illinois. 

Thomas  Jesse  Lancaster,  A.M.,  (1919)  Associate  Professor  of  Education 

B.Ed.,  Illinois  State  Normal  University;  A.M.,  University  of  Chicago;  University  of 
Illinois. 

Arthur  H.  Larsen,  Ph.D.,  (1935)  Assistant  Professor  of  the 

Teaching  of  Mathematics 
Assistant  Principal,    University  High   School 
B.Ed.,  State  Teachers  College,  Superior,  Wisconsin;    Ph.M.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Wis- 
consin; University  of  Chicago. 

Harry  Owen  Lathrop,  Ph.D.,  (1933)  Professor  of  Geography 

Head  of  the  Department  of  Geography 
B.Ed.,  Illinois  State  Normal  University;  S.M.,  University  of  Chicago;  Ph.D.,  Uni- 
vmity  o£  Wisconsin. 
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"Lavern  E.  Laubaugh,  M.A.,  (1937)  Assistant  Professor  of  Agriculture 

B.S.,  Michigan  State  College;  M.A.,  University  of  Michigan;  University  of  Illinois; 
Ohio  State  University. 

Margaret  Elizabeth  Lee,  (1907) 

Assistant  Professor  of  Kindergarten  Education  (Emerita) 
Tauning  School  for  Kindergartners ;  Chicago  Normal  College;  University  of  Chicago; 
University  of  California;  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University. 

William  R.  Lueck,  Ph.D.,  (1936)  Assistant  Professor  of  Education 

B.A.,  M.S.,  University  of  North  Dakota;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Iowa. 

Blanche  Mc  Avoy,  Ph.D.,  (1926)  Assistant  Professor  of  Biology 

Supervisor  of  Student  Teaching  in  Biology 
B.A.,  University  of  Cincinnati;  A.M.,  Ohio  State  University;  Ph.D.,  University  of 
Chicago. 

Neva  Mc  Davitt,  A.M.,  (1929)  Assistant  Professor  of  Geography 

B.Ed.,  Illinois  State  Normal  University;   A.M.,   Clark  University;   Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University. 

Constantine  Frithiof  Malmberg,  Ph.D.,  (1928) 

Associate  Professor  of  Psychology 
A.B.,  Bethany  College;  Ph.D.,  State  University  of  Iowa;  Columbia  University;  Yale 
University. 

Helen  E.  Marshall,  Ph.D.,  (1935)  Assistant  Professor  of  Social  Science 

A.B.,   College  of  Emporia;   M.A.,   University  of  Chicago;   Ph.D.,  Duke  University; 
University  of  Colorado. 

Stanley  S.  Marzolf,  Ph.D.,  (1937)  Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology 

A.B.,  Wittenberg  College;    M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Ohio  State  University. 

Lee  Wallace  Miller,  Ph.D.,  (1935)  Assistant  Professor  of  Biology 

B.A.,  Goshen  College;  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Iowa;  University  of  Kansas;  Uni- 
versity of  Colorado. 

Marion  G.  Miller,  M.A.,  (1937)  Instructor  in  Art 

Ph.B.,  University  of  Chicago;    M.A.,  University  of  California;    University  of  Illinois; 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts;    Summer  School  of  Painting,  Saugatuck,  Michigan. 

Clifford  Newton  Mills,  Ph.D.,  (1925)  Professor  of  Mathematics 

Head  of  the  Department  of  Mathematics 
B.S.,  Franklin  College;  A.M.,  Indiana  University;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Wisconsin; 
University  of  Michigan. 

5Camille  Montgomery,  M.A.,  (1936)  Instructor  in  Art 

B.A.,  State  University  of  Iowa;    M.A.,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University;  Parsons 
College ;  Ecole  Des  Beaux  Arts,  Fontainebleau,  France ;  Louisiana  State  University. 

Clifford  Walter  Moore,  M.A.,  (1928) 

Assistant  Professor  of  Social  Science 
B.Ed.,  Illinois  State  Normal  University;  M.A.,  University  of  Illinois. 

Thelma  Nelson,  M.A.,  (1931)  Assistant  Professor  of  English 

B.A.,  Dee  Moines  University;  M.A.,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University;  University 
of  Illinois ;  University  of  Colorado ;  Washington  University. 


*  Leave  of  absence  second  semester,   1939-1940. 

8  Leave  of  absence  entire  year  1939-1940;    leave  granted  for  first  semester  1940-1941. 
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Adnah  Clifton  Newell,  B.S.  in  E.E.,  (1910) 

Professor  of  Industrial  Education  {Emeritus) 
B.S.  in  E.E.,  University  of  Michigan;  Bay  View  Summer  University;  Teachers  Col- 
lege, Columbia  University ;  Cummings  School  of  Art,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Rowena  Foley  Noe,  M.A.,  (1932)  Assistant  Professor  of  Education 

and  Supervising  Teacher  in  the  Kindergarten 
A.B.,  University  of  Kentucky;  M.A.,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University;  Na- 
tional College  of  Education ;    University  of  Southern  California. 

Burton  L.  O'Connor,  M.A.,  (1937)  Assistant  Professor  of  the  Teaching 

of  Physical  Education 
Director  of  University  High  School  Athletics 
B.A.,  Cornell  College;   M.A.,  University  of  Iowa. 

Alicb  Roxannb  Ogle,  M.A.,  (1932)  Instructor  and  Supervisor  of  Art 

A.B.,  Colorado  College  of  Education;  M.A.,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University. 

Gbrda  Okerlund,  Ph.D.,  (1931)  Associate  Professor  of  English 

A.B.,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Washington;  University  of  California;  University  oi 
Michigan;  Stanford  University;  University  of  Chicago. 

Clarence  Orr,  A.M.,  (1929)  Associate  Professor  of  Social  Science 

A.B.,  A.M.,  University  of  Illinois;  State  University  of  Iowa;  Des  Moines  University; 
James  Millikin  University;  The  Pennsylvania  State  College. 

George  Merit  Palmer,  A.M.,  (1923)  Professor  of  English 

A.B.,  A.M.,  University  of  Illinois;  Illinois  State  Normal  University. 

Rose  Etoilb  Parker,  Ph.D.,  (1931)  Associate  Professor  of  Education 

B.A.,  University  of  North  Dakota;  A.M.,  University  of  Chicago;  Ph.D.,  University  of 
Wisconsin. 

Harlan  W.  Peithman,  M.S.  in  Ed.,  (1937)  Assistant  Professor  of  Music 

A.B.,  Central  Wesleyan  College,  Warrenton,  Missouri;  B.M.E.,  M.S.  in  Ed.,  North- 
western University;  Williams  Band  and  Orchestra  School,  Saugerties,  New  York; 
Mozarteum,  Salzburg,  Austria. 

Margaret  Katherine  Peters,  M.S.,  (1930),  Assistant  Professor  of  Commerce 
B.S.,  Indiana  University;  M.S.,  New  York  University;  University  of  Chicago;  Cam- 
bridge University ;   University  of  Washington. 

Harvey  Andrew  Peterson,  Ph.D.,  (1909)  Professor  of  Psychology 

Head  of  the  Department  of  Psychology 
A.B.,  University  of  Chicago;  A.M.,  Harvard  University;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Chicago. 

Henry  A.  Poppen,  M.S.,  (1934)  Instructor  in  the  Teaching  of  Mathematics 
B.S.,  Kansas  Wesleyan  University;  M.S.,  Northwestern  University;  University  of  Chi- 
cago;  University  of   Illinois. 

Laura  Hayes  Pricer,  Ph.M.,  (1911)  Associate  Professor  of  English 

B.S.,  Vanderbilt  University;  Ph.M.,  University  of  Chicago;  University  of  Iowa. 

RALPH  W.  Pringle,  M.S.,  (1913)  Professor  of  Education  {Emeritus) 

B.S.,  St.  Lawrence  University;  A.B.,  Harvard  University;  M.S.,  St.  Lawrence  Uni- 
versity. 

Evelyn  Rezek,  M.A.,  (1937)  Instructor  in  English 

B.A.,  M.A.,  University  of  Chicago;  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University. 
1  Leave  of  absence  for  entire  year,  1939-1940. 
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Agnes  Fraser  Ricb,  M.A.,  (1927)  Associate  Professor  of  Education 

Ph.B.,  University  of  Chicago;  M.A.,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University;  State 
Teachers  College,  Mankato,  Minnesota. 

Esther  A.  Richard,  M.A.,  (1934)  Assistant  Professor  of  English 

A.B.,  Albion  College;  M.A.,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University;  University  of 
Washington;    University  of  London. 

Josephine  Ross,  M.A.,  (1926)  Assistant  Professor  of  Home  Economics 

B.S.,  MacMurray  College;  M.A.,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University;  University 
of  Colorado;  University  of  Chicago;  Oregon  State  Agricultural  College;  University 
of  Wisconsin. 

Bertha  May  Royce,  Ph.D.,  (1925)  Assistant  Professor  of  Biology 

B.A.,  Wellesley  College;  A.M.,  Columbia  University;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Wash- 
ington;  University  of  Illinois;  North  Central  College. 

Elizabbth  Russell,  M.A.,  (1935) 

Instructor  and  Supervising  Teacher  in  the  Fourth  Grade 
A.B.,  University  of  Iowa;  M.A.,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University;  Peabody 
College. 

Margaret  Elizabeth  Scovell,  M.A.,  (1937),  Assistant  Professor  of  English 
B.S.,  Kansas  State  Teachers  College,  Pittsburg;  M.A.,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity;   Kansas  University;    Oxford  University,  England. 

Grace  Rebecca  Shea,  M.A.,  (1927)  Instructor  in  Health  Education 

University  Nurse 
R.N.,  Benjamin  Bailey  Sanitarium;  B.S.,  Nebraska  Wesleyan  University;  M.A., 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University;  Illinois  State  Normal  University;  University 
of  Nebraska. 

Wayne  F.  Sherrard,  M.M.,  (1938)  Instructor  in  Music 

B.F.A.  in  Ed.,  University  of  Nebraska;  M.M.  in  Ed.,  Eastman  School  of  Music, 
Rochester,  New  York. 

Leon  Sheldon  Smith,  A.M.,  (1925)  Assistant  Professor  of  Physics 

A.B.,  Albion  College;  A.M.,  University  of  Michigan;  University  of  Paris;  University  of 
Iowa;  University  of  Chicago. 

Fred  S.  Sorrenson,  Ph.D.,  (1920)  Associate  Professor  of  Speech 

A.B.,  Mt.  Morris  College;  B.E.,  M.E.,  Columbia  College  of  Expression;  M.A.,  Ph.D., 
University  of  Michigan ;  State  Teachers  College,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Michigan ;  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University;    Harvard  University;    University  of  Chicago. 

Ethel  Gertrudb  Stephens,  M.A.,  (1919) 

Assistant  Professor  and  Supervisor  of  Student  Teaching  in  History 
A.B.,  University  of  Illinois;  M.A.,  Columbia  University;  Illinois  State  Normal  Uni- 
versity ;   University  of  Chicago ;   University  of  Colorado. 

Ray  M.  Stombaugh,  PhD.,  (1935)  Professor  of  Industrial  Arts 

Director  of  the  Division  of  Industrial  Education 

Head  of  the  Industrial  Arts  Department 

B.S.,  Stout  Institute;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University;  University 

of  Michigan;  Western  State  Teachers  College,  Kalamazoo;  Central  Michigan  Normal 

School,  Mt.  Pleasant. 

Ruth  Stroud,  M.S.,  (1930)  Assistant  Professor  of  the  Teaching  of  English 
B.S.,  M.S.,  University  of  Illinois;  James  Millikin  University;  Southern  Illinois  State 
Normal  University;  University  of  Southern  California. 

Edwin  G.  Struck,  M.S.,  (1935)  Assistant  Professor  of  Physical  Education 
A.B.,  De  Pauw  University;  M.S.,  Indiana  University;  University  of  Missouri; 
University   of   Illinois. 
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Lucy  Lucile  Tasher,  Ph.D.,  (1935)  Assistant  Professor  of  History 

Ph.B.,  J.D.,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Chicago;  University  of  Southern  California. 

Marion  Ansel  Taylor,  Ph.D.,  (1931)  Assistant  Professor  of  Engl/sb 

B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  State  University  of  Iowa. 

Florence  Evelyn  Teager,  Ph.D.,  (1931)  Associate  Professor  of  English 

B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  State  University  of  Iowa;  University  of  Chicago. 

Katherinb  Thielen,  M.S.,  (1935)  Instructor  in  Physical  Education 

B.S.,  State  University  of  Iowa;   M.S.,  University  of  Wisconsin. 

Christine  Augusta  Thoenb,  M.A.,  (1918)      Assistant  Professor  of  Education 

and  Supervising  Teacher  in  the  Fifth  Grade 
A.B.,  Iowa  State  Teachers  College;  M.A.,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University; 
University  of  Chicago;  University  of  Illinois. 

Gladys  Tipton,  M.S.  in  Ed.,  (1936)  Assistant  Professor  of  Music 

B.F.A.  in  Ed.,  University  of  Nebraska;  M.S.,  in  Ed.,  Northwestern  University;  Syra- 
cuse University;  University  of  Illinois. 

Bernice  Alvtna  Tucker,  A.M.,  (1932) 

Assistant  Professor  of  the  Teaching  of  Home  Economics 
B.S.,  University  of  Nebraska;  A.M.,  University  of  Chicago;  State  Teachers  College, 
Kearney,  Nebraska;  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University. 

Esther  Vinson,  A.M.,  (1926)  Associate  Professor  of  English 

A.B.,   B.S.,   A.M.,   University   of   Missouri;    University    of   Wisconsin;   University   of 
Iowa;  University  of  Chicago. 

Sherman  G.  Waggoner,  Ph.D.,  (1936)  Professor  of  Education 

Principal  of  University  High  School 
B.A.,  Ball  State  Teachers  College;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  State  University  of  Iowa. 

Nell  Blythe  Waldron,  Ph.D.,  (1934)  Associate  Professor  of  History 

B.A.,   M.A.,   Ph.D.,   Northwestern  University;   Kansas   State  Teachers  College;   Uni- 
versity of  Chicago. 

Mae  Clark  Warren,  M.S.,  (1936) 

Assistant  Professor  of  Home  Economics  and  Director  of  Pell  Hall 
B.S.,  M.S..  Iowa  State  College. 

Mary  Dorothy  Webb,  M.A.,  (1930) 

Assistant  Professor  of  the  Teaching  of  Commerce 

B.A.,    Lawrence    College;    M.A.,    University    of    Wisconsin;    University    of    Chicago; 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University. 

Donald  Le  Roy  Weismann,  Ph.M.,   (1940)  Instructor  in  Art 

B.E.,  Milwaukee  State  Teachers  College;  Ph.M.,  University  of  Wisconsin;  University 
of  Minnesota. 

Margaret  Mary  Westhoff,  M.S.,  (1933)  Instructor  in  Music 

B.Ed.,  Illinois  State  Normal  University;  M.S.,  Northwestern  University. 

Jennie  Alma  Whitten,  Ph.D.,  (1919)  Associate  Professor  of 

Modem  Languages 
Head  of  the  Department  of  Foreign  Languages 
A.B.,  A.M.,  University  of  Illinois;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Wisconsin;  Northern  Illinois 
State  Teachers  College ;    University  of  Grenoble ;    University  of  Chicago. 

Gladys  Wiggins,  M.S.,  (1935)  Assistant  Professor  of  Hygiene 

B.S.,   Northern   State   Teachers   College,    Marquette,    Michigan;    M.S.,    University   of 
Michigan;    Northwestern  University. 
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Flora  M.  Wilder,  Ph.D.,  (1936)  Assistant  Professor  of  Education 

B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Wisconsin;  University  of  Chicago. 

Arthur  Rowland  Williams,  A.M.,  (1914)      Associate  Professor  of  Commerce 

Director  of  the  Division  of  Commerce  Education 
Head  of  the  Commerce  Department 
A.B.,  Kenyon  College;  A.M.,  University  of  Illinois;  University  of  Chicago. 

Lela  Winegarner,  A.M.,  (1933)  Instructor  in  the  Teaching  of  English 

B.Ed.,  Illinois  State  Normal  University;  A.M.,  University  of  Chicago. 

Ruth  V.  Yates,  M.A.,  (1935)  Assistant  Professor  of  Speech 

B.A.,  Cornell  College;  M.A.,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University;  Phidelah  Rice 
School  of  Speech,  Boston  ;  University  of  Iowa  ;  University  of  Wisconsin ;  University  of 
Southern  California. 

Jesse  Emmert  Young,  Ph.D.,   (1939)  Assistant  Professor  of  Biology 

A.B.,   Manchester   College,    Indiana;     M.S.,    Ph.D.,    Purdue   University. 

Orville  L.  Young,  M.S.,   (1939)  Assistant  Professor  of  Agriculture 

B.S.,   Purdue  University;     M.S.,  Ohio  State  University. 

FACULTY  ASSISTANTS 

Delbert  Eggenberger,  B.Ed.,  (1935)  Assistant  in  Physical  Science 

B.Ed.,  Illinois  State  Normal  University. 

William  V.  White,  B.Ed.,  (1934)  Assistant  in  Printing 

B.Ed.,  Illinois  State  Normal  University;    University  of  Illinois. 

LIBRARY  STAFF 

Eleanor  Weir  Welch,  M.S.,  (1929)  Associate  Professor  and  Head  Librarian 
A.B.,  Monmouth  College;  M.S.,  School  of  Library  Service,  Columbia  University;  Li- 
brary School,  University  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

Clara  Louise  Guthrie,  M.S.,  (1932)  Assistant  Librarian 

A.B.,  Hastings  College;    B.S.,  M.S.,  Library  School,  University  of  Illinois. 

Edna  Irene  Kelley,  B.Ed.,  (1913)  Assistant  Librarian 

B.Ed.,  Illinois  State  Normal  University. 

Mildred  Kerr,  M.A.,  (1935)  Assistant  Librarian 

A.B.,  Baker  University;  M.A.,  University  of  Chicago;  B.S.  in  L.S.,  Library  School, 
University  of  Illinois. 

Margaret  Lawrence,  M.A.,  (1939)  Assistant  Librarian 

B.A.,  M.A.,  University  of  Nebraska;  B.S.  in  L.S.,  Library  School,  University  of  Illinois. 

Gbrtrude  Andrews  Plotnicky,  (1913)  Assistant  Librarian 

Chicago  Public  Library  Training  School ;  University  of  Wisconsin. 

Genevibve  Anna  Pohle,  A.B.,  (1923)  Assistant  Librarian 

A.B.,  University  of  Wisconsin;  Library  School,  University  of  Wisconsin;  Graduate 
Library  School,  University  of  Chicago  ;  Graduate  Library  School,  University  of  Michigan. 

Ruth  Zimmerman,  M.A.,  (1935)  Assistant  Librarian 

B.S.,  Kansas  State  Teachers  College,  Emporia;  M.A.,  University  of  Minnesota;  Harvard 
University. 
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AFFILIATED  SCHOOLS 

ILLINOIS  SOLDIERS  AND  SAILORS  CHILDRENS  SCHOOL 

Christian  Edward  Harpster,  M.A.,  (1928)      Assistant  Professor  of  Education 
Principal  of  Illinois  Soldiers  and  Sailors  Childrens  School 
B.Ed.,  Illinois  State  Normal  University;  M.A.,  State  University  of  Iowa. 

May  Goodwin,  B.Ed.,  (1920)  Instructor  and  Supervising  Teacher 

in  Junior  High  School 

Assistant  Principal 

B.Ed.,  Illinois  State  Normal  University ;   University  of  Wisconsin ;   University  of  Illinois. 

Grace  Fuller  Anderson,  B.Ed.,  (1920) 

Instructor  and  Supervising  Teacher  in  the  Second  Grade 
B.Ed.,  Illinois  State  Normal  University. 

Veda  Bolt  Bauer,  B.Ed.,  (1923) 

Instructor  and  Supervising  Teacher  in  the  Junior  High  School 
B.Ed.,  Illinois  State  Normal  University;  Eastern  Illinois  State  Teachers  College;  Illinois 
Wesleyan  University ;  University  of  Illinois. 

John  Francis  Foy,  B.S.  in  Phys.  Ed.,  (1937),  Instructor  and  Supervising  Teacher 

in  Physical  Education 
B.S.,  Notre  Dame  University;  New  York  University. 

Anna  Marie  Goldsmith,  M.A.,.  (1937)      Instructor  and  Supervising  Teacher 

in  the  Third  Grade 
B.A.,  Dakota  Wesleyan  University,  Mitchell,  South  Dakota;  M.A.,  State  University 
of  Iowa. 

Max  Honn,  A.B.,  (1932)  Instructor  and  Supervisor  of  Vocational  Work 

A.B.,  Illinois  Wesleyan  University;  The  Pennsylvania  State  College. 

John  Edgar  Houghton,  B.S.,  (1936) 

Instructor  and  Supervisor  of  Vocational  Work 
B.S.,  University  of  Illinois;  Lincoln  College;  Northwestern  University;  Illinois  State 
Normal  University. 

M.  Faye  Kelley,  M.A.,   (1938)  Instructor  and  Supervising  Teacher 

in  Physical  Education 
B.A.,  Iowa  State  Teachers  College;  M.A.,  New  York  University;  National  Recrea- 
tional School,  New  York  City. 

'Mildred  O'Malia  Kelly,  A.M.,    (1930)  Instructor  and  Supervising 

Teacher  in  the  Sixth  Grade 
B.Ed.,  Illinois  State  Normal  University;  A.M.,  University  of  Illinois. 

Clara  Kepner,  A.M.,  (1930) 

Instructor  and  Supervising  Teacher  in  the  Fourth  Grade 
B.Ed.,  Illinois  State  Normal  University;  A.M.,  University  of  Illinois;  Colorado  State 
Teachers  College. 

Fred  John  Knuppel,  A.M.,  (1925)  Instructor  and  Supervising  Teacher 

in  Artcrafts 
B.Ed.,  Illinois  State  Normal  University;  A.M.,  Colorado  State  College  of  Education. 

Gertrude  E.  Milas,  B.Ed.,  (1936)  Instructor  and  Supervising  Teacher 

in  Special  Room  Work 
B.Ed.,  National  College  of  Education ;   Northwestern  University ;   University  of  Illinois. 

3  Leave  of  absence  first  semester  1939-1940. 
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Charlie  Newton,  B.Ed.,  (1937)  Instructor  and  Supervising  Teacher 

in  Instrumental  and  Vocal  Music 
Director  of  Band 
B.Ed.,  Illinois  State  Normal  University. 

Gertrude  P.  O'Connor,  M.A.,  (1937)  Instructor  and  Supervising  Teacher 

in  Special  Room  Work 
B.A.,  Ohio  State  University;    M.A.,  Northwestern  University. 

Henri  Reubelt  Pearcy,  Ph.D.,  (1940)  Director  of  Religious  Education 

A.B.,  University  of  Louisville;  Th.D.,  Southern  Baptist  Seminary,  Louisville;  B.D., 
Presbyterian  Seminary,  Louisville;  M.A.,  University  of  Louisville;  Ph.D.,  University 
of  Chicago. 

Louise  Pedtgo,  M.S.,  (1937)  Instructor  and  Supervising  Teacher 

in  the  Junior  High  School 
A.B.,  John  B.  Stetson  University,  Deland,  Florida;  M.S.,  University  of  Chicago;  Uni- 
versity of  Florida,  Gainesville ;  Florida  State  College  for  Women,  Tallahassee ;  University 
of  Wyoming. 

Merril  Eugenia  Pope,  M.A.,  (1939)         Instructor  and  Supervising  Teacher 

in  Special  Room  Work 
A.B.,  Phillips  University,  Enid,  Oklahoma;  M.A.,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity ;  Kansas  State  Teachers  College,  Emporia ;  National  University  of  Mexico, 
Mexico  City;    University  of  Southern  California. 

Mablb  Ann  Pumphrey,  B.S.,  (1920) 

Instructor  and  Supervising  Teacher  in  the  Fifth  Grade 
B.S.,  Illinois  Wesleyan  University;    Illinois  State  Normal  University;   Clark  University. 

Alice  Loleta  Ralston,  M.A.,  (1937)  Instructor  and  Supervising  Teacher 

in  the  First  Grade 
B.S.  in  Ed.,  University  of  Oklahoma;    M.A.,  University  of  Chicago. 

Ralph  Brown  Riggs,  M.A.,  (1938)  Instructor  and  Supervising  Teacher 

in  Junior  High  School 
B.A.,   Southwestern  College,  Winfield,   Kansas;   M.A.,  Northwestern  University. 

Florence  Mac  Donald  Salzer,  M.S.,  (1938) 

Instructor  and  Supervising  Teacher  in  Junior  High  School 
B.Ed.,  State  Teachers  College,  St.  Cloud,  Minnesota;  M.S.,  Medill  School  of  Journal- 
ism, Northwestern  University. 

Josephine  Shea,  M.A.,  (1929) 

Instructor  and  Supervising  Teacher  in  the  Sixth  Grade 
B.Ed.,  Illinois  State  Normal  University;  M.A.,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University; 
University  of  Iowa. 

^ewis  Gordon  Stone,  Ph.D.,  (1936)  Instructor  and  Supervising  Teacher 

in  Junior  High  School 
B.A.,  State  Teachers  College,  Valley  City,  North  Dakota;  M.A..  Northwestern 
University;  Ph.D.,  New  York  University;  University  of  Illinois. 

Esther  L.  Stroup,  M.S.,  (1937)  Instructor  and  Supervising  Teacher 

in  Home  Economics 
B.S.,  M.S.,  Purdue  University. 

1  Leave  of  absence  for  entire  year  1939-1940. 
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Thalia  J.  Tarrant,  M.A.,  (1935) 

Instructor  and  Supervising  Teacher  in  the  Fifth  Grade 
B.S.,  M.A.,  University  of  Missouri;  University  of  Illinois;  Southwest  Missouri  State 
Teachers  College. 

Grace  L.  Tucker,  B.Ed.,  (1924) 

Instructor  and  Supervising  Teacher  in  the  Kindergarten 
B.Ed.,  Illinois  State  Normal  University ;   University  of  Wisconsin ;    University  of  low*. 

TOWANDA  SCHOOLS 

George  C.  Wright,  M.A.,  (1937)  Superintendent  of  Towanda  Schools 

B.A.,  State  Teachers  College,  Valley  City,  North  Dakota;    M.A.,  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity;   Ohio  State  University. 

George  William  Bodecker,  M.S.,   (1939)         Instructor  in  the  Teaching  of 

Science  and  Physical  Education 
Director  of  Athletics 
B.E.,  Western  Illinois  State  Teachers  College;    B.S.,  M.S.,  University  of  Illinois. 

Ruth  Charlotte  Huggins,  M.A.,  (1937)  Instructor  in  the  Teaching  of 

English  and  Latin 
A.B.,  Knox  College,  Galesburg,  Illinois;  M.A.,  University  of  Illinois;  Wellesley  Col- 
lege ;   University  of  Chicago. 

Ruby  M.  Hundley,  A.B.,  (1937)  Instructor  and  Supervising  Teacher 

in  the  Seventh  and  Eighth  Grades 
A.B.,  Iowa  State  Teachers  College;    State  University  of  Iowa;    Columbia  University. 

Gladys  E.  Laubhan,  B.Ed.,  (1937)  Instructor  and  Supervising  Teacher 

in  the  Fifth  and  Sixth  Grades 
B.Ed.,  Illinois  State  Normal  University;  Northwestern  University. 

Burtyce  J.  Lincoln,  M.A.,  (1937)  Instructor  in  the  Teaching  of  Social 

Science  and  Physical  Education 
B.A.,  Iowa  State  Teachers  College;  Cedar  Falls;  M.A.,  State  University  of  Iowa; 
Northwestern  University. 

Nepha  Eyman  Mc  Namara,  B.Ed.,  (1937),  Instructor  and  Supervising  Teacher 

in  the  First  and  Second  Grades 
B.Ed.,   Illinois  State  Normal  University;   Northwestern  University. 

Geneva  R.  Taylor,  M.A.,  (1937)  Instructor  and  Supervising  Teacher 

in  the  Third  and  Fourth  Grades 
B.A.,  State  Teachers  College,  Valley  City,  North  Dakota;  M.A.,  University  of  North 
Dakota;  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University. 

Ernestine  Wene,  B.Ed.,  (1937)  Instructor  in  the  Teaching  of  Commerce 

B.Ed.,  Illinois  State  Normal  University;    New  York  University. 

RURAL  SCHOOLS 

Inez  Whittbnberg  Christen,  M.S.  in  Ed.,  (1934)  Instructor  and  Super- 

visor  of  Student  Teaching  in  the  Maple  Grove  School 
B.Ed.,  Illinois  State  Normal  University;  M.S.  in  Ed.,  Northwestern  University;  Uoiver« 
sity  of  Chicago. 

Nancy  Annis  Clark,  M.S.  in  Ed.,  (1927)  Instructor  and  Supervisor  of 

Student  Teaching  in  the  Little  Brick  School 
B.Ed.,  Illinois  State  Normal  University;  M.S.  in  Ed.,  Northwestern  University;  Eastern 
Illinois  Stat*  Teachers  College ;   University  of  Chicago. 
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Dewey  Fristoe,  Ed.D.,  (1931)  Instructor  and  Supervisor 

of  Student  Teaching  in  the  Houghton  School 
B.Ed.,  Illinois  State  Normal  University;  A.M.,  Colorado  State  College  of  Educa- 
tion; Ed.D.,  New  York  University;  University  of  Illinois. 

Lois  A.  Fristoe,  (1931)  Instructor  and  Supervisor 

of  Student  Teaching  in  the  Houghton  School 
B.Ed.,  Colorado  State  College  of  Education;  Illinois  State  Normal  University;  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois;  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University. 

Jane  Madeline  Kerkhof,  M.A.,  (1939)  Instructor  and  Supervisor 

of  Student  Teaching  in  the  Walker  School 
A.B.,  Calvin  College,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan;  M.A.,  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University;  Western  State  Teachers  College,  Kalamazoo,  Michigan. 

Halena  Gould  Nelson,  B.Ed.,  (1935)  Instructor  and  Supervisor 

of  Student  Teaching  in  the  Grove  School 
B.Ed.,  Illinois  State  Normal  University;    University  of  Chicago;    Northwestern  Uni- 
versity. 

SUMMER  SESSION  1940 

SCHOOL  OF  THE  WOODS  SOCIAL  STUDIES  LABORATORY 

East  Bay  on  Lake  Bloomington 

August  12  to  August  30 

Robert  S.  Ellwood,  Ed.D.,  (1932)  Director  and  Coordinator  High  School 

Social  Studies 
B.S.,  State  Teachers  College,  Kirksville,  Missouri;  M.A.,  University  of  Alabama;  Ed.D., 
Indiana  University  ;  University  of  Toledo  ;  University  of  Missouri ;  Kansas  State  College  ; 
St.  Stephen's  College,  New  York;  Northwestern  University. 
(Assistant  Professor  of  the  Teaching  of  Social  Science,  Illinois  State  Normal  University. ) 

Donald  R.  Alter,  Ph.D.  Assistant  Director  and  Consultant  in 

Elementary  Social  Studies  Subject  Matter 
B.S.  in  Ed.,  University  of  Missouri;  A.M.,  Columbia  University;  Ph.D.,  University  of 
Illinois. 
(Assistant  Professor  of  Social  Science,  Eastern  Illinois  State  Teachers  College.) 

Agnes  C.  Bronaugh,  A.M.  Consultant  in  Reading 

B.S.,  University  of  Minnesota;  A.M.,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University;  University 

of  Chicago. 

(Assistant  Director  of  Teacher  Training,  State  Teachers  College,  St.  Cloud,  Minnesota.) 

Robert  G.  Buzzard,  Ph.D.  Consultant  in  Geography 

S.B.,    S.M.,   University   of   Chicago;    Ph.D.,    Clark  University;   University   of   Illinois; 

Illinois  State  Normal  University. 

(President,   Eastern   Illinois  State  Teachers   College.) 

Bryan  Heise,  Ph.D.  Consultant  in  Guidance 

A.B.,  A.M.,   Ohio  State  University;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Michigan. 
(Assistant  Professor  of  Education,  Eastern  Illinois  State  Teachers  College.) 

James  M.  Hobbs,  M.A.  Consultant  in  Art 

B.Ed.,   Northern  Illinois  State  Teachers  College;   M.A.,   Teachers  College,   Columbia 

University ;  University  of  Iowa. 

(Art  Supervisor,  Brookline,  Massachusetts.) 

Robert  E.  Keohane,  A.M.  Consultant  in  Secondary  Social 

Studies  Subject  Matter 

A.B.,  William  Jewell  College;  A.M.,  University  of  California;  University  of  Chicago. 
(Instructor  in  Social  Studies  in  the  College  of  the  University  of  Chicago.) 

Alice  Roxanne  Ogle,  M.A.,  (1932)  Consultant  in  Art 

A.B.,  Colorado  State  College  of  Education;  M.A.,  Teachers  College,   Columbia  Uni- 
versity. 

(Instructor  and  Supervisor  of  Art  in  the  Metcalf  Training  School  and  the  University 
High  School,  Illinois  State  Normal  University.) 
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Rose  Etoile  Parker,  Ph.D.,  (1931)         Coordinator,  Elementary  Social  Studies 
B.A.,  University  of  North  Dakota;  A.M.,  University  of  Chicago;  Ph.D.,  University  of 
Wisconsin. 
(Associate  Professor  of  Education,  Illinois  State  Normal  University.) 

NATIONAL  MUSIC  CAMP 

Interlochen,  Michigan 

(Affiliated  with  Illinois  State  Normal  University) 
Joseph  E.  Maddy,  Mus.D.  President  and  Musical  Director 

Mus.D.,  Cincinnati  Conservatory  of  Music. 
(Professor  of  Music,  University  of  Michigan.) 

Thaddeus  P.  Giddings,  Mus.M.         Vice-President  and  Director  of  Instruction 
Mus.M.,  McPhail  School  of  Music. 
(Supervisor  of  Music,  Minneapolis  Public  Schools.) 

Emma  R.  Knudson,  M.S.  in  Ed.  Administrative  Representative 

of  Illinois  State  Normal  University 
B.M.,  Ameiican  Conservatory  of  Music;  B.S.  in  Ed.,  Drake  University;  M.S.  in  Ed., 
Northwestern  University ;  Jewell  College ;  Bush  Conservatory  of  Music ;  College  of 
Puget  Sound ;  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University ;  University  of  Chicago ;  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois. 
(Director  of  the  Division  of  Music  Education,  Illinois  State  Normal  University.) 

f  Andre  Andraud 

(Oboist,  Cincinnati  Symphony  Orchestra.) 

*Vladimir  Bakaleinikoff,  Mus.D. 

Mus.D.,  Cincinnati  Conservatory  of  Music. 

(Composer,  violist.    Director,  School  of  Conducting,  Hollywood,  California.) 

fRoBERT  Baker,  B.M. 

B.M.,  Illinois  Wesleyan  University. 

(Organist,  Hitchcock  Memorial  Church,   Scarsdale,  New  York.) 

*WlLLIAM  DOW  BOUTWELL,  B.A. 
B.A.,  University  of  Illinois. 
(Director  National  Educational  Radio  Project.) 

♦Noble  Cain,  Mus.D. 

M.A.,  University  of  Chicago. 

(Director  of  Choral  Music  for  Chicago  High  Schools.  Guest  Conductor  of  music  festivals. 

U.  S.  A.) 

♦Frederick  Fennell,  M.A. 

A.B.,  M.A.,  University  of  Rochester,  Eastman  School  of  Music. 
(Director,  Eastman  School  Symphony  Band.) 

♦Clarke  S.  Kessler,  B.A. 

B.A.,  University  of  Chicago. 

(Bassoonist  and  Official  Pianist,  Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra.) 

fSAMUEL  G.  Krauss,  B.M. 

B.M.,  Curtis  Institute  of  Music,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 
(First  and  Solo  Trumpet,  St.  Louis  Symphony  Orchestra.) 

fGUSTAVE  LANGENUS 

Graduate  Brussels'   (Belgium)   Royal  Conservatory. 
(Composer  and  arranger.) 

tCECIL  LEESON,  F.C.M. 

A.C.M.,  F.C.M.,  Dana  Musical  Institute;  Arizona  State  Teachers  College;  University 

of  Arizona. 

(Saxophone  Instructor,  New  York  School  of  Music  and  Arts.) 

tLloyd  Marvin 

Hastings  College  Conservatory  of  Music,  Nebraska ;  Cincinnati  College  of  Music. 
(Conductor,  Cincinnati  Accordion  Band.    Teacher,  Performer.) 

*  Class  Instructor. 
fPrivate  Instructor. 
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fFRANK  Miller,  B.M. 

B.M.,  Curtis  Institute  of  Music,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 
(Solo  Cellist,  Minneapolis  Symphony  Orchestra.) 

tHARRiET  Payne,  M.A. 

A. B.,  American  Conservatory,  Chicago;  M.A.,  Cincinnati  College  of  Music. 
(Violist,  Indianapolis  Symphony  Orchestra.) 

*  Harlan  W.  Peithman,  M.S.  in  Ed. 

A.B.,  Central  Wesleyan  College,  Warrenton,  Missouri;    B.M.E.,  M.S.   in  Ed.,  North- 
western University;  Williams  Band  and  Orchestra  School,  Saugerties,  New  York;  Inter- 
nationale Mozarteum,  Salzburg,  Austria. 
(Assistant  Professor  of  Music,  Illinois  State  Normal  University.) 

♦Gardner  Read,  M.M. 

B.M.,  M.M.,  Eastman  School  of  Music,  Rochester,  New  York. 
(Composer.) 

IEmory  B.  Remington 

(Solo  Trombonist,  Rochester  Philharmonic  Orchestra  and  Teacher  of  Trombone,  East- 
man School  of  Music.) 

*  Clarence  E.  Sawhill,  B.M. 

B.M.,  Bethany  College,  Lindsborg,  Kansas;    Sherwood  Music  School,  Chicago;    North- 
western University ;  University  of  Kansas ;  University  of  Illinois. 

*Rudolph  Schramm 

Graduate  of  Koeigliches  Katholisches  Gymnasium  at  Glogau;  Graduate  of  State  Con- 
servatory, Leipzig,  Germany. 

(Musical  Director,  Federal  Radio  Project,  Office  of  Education,  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior.) 

fBORIS  SCHWARZ,  Ph.D. 

(First    Violinist,    N.    B.    C.    Symphony   Orchestra.     Formerly    Indianapolis    Symphony 
Orchestra. ) 

fMlKAIL  STOLAREVSKY,  M.A. 

M.A.,  Imperial  Conservatorie  of  Music  at  Kiev,  Russia. 

(Violinist,  Cincinnati  Symphony  Orchestra;  Viola  and  Violin  Teacher,  Cincinnati  Con- 
servatory of  Music.) 

fLAURENT  TORNO 

(First  Flute,  St.  Louis  Symphony  Orchestra.) 

♦Jerome  Weisner,  M.S.  in  E.E. 

B.S.  in  E.E.,  B.S.  in  Math.,  M.S.   in  E.E.,  University  of  Michigan. 
(Assistant  to  the  director  of  Radio,  University  of  Michigan.) 

♦Henry  J.  Williams 

Royai  Academy  of  Music,  London. 

(Solo  Harpist,  Minneapolis  Symphony  Orchestra.) 

+Oscar  Zimmerman 

Graduate  of  Curtis  Institute  of  Music,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 
(String  Bass,  St.  Louis  Symphony  Orchestra.) 

fPrivatc  Instructor. 
♦Class  Instructor. 
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FACULTY  STANDING  COMMITTEES 

SCHOOL  YEAR  1939-1940 

Apportionment— H.  O.  Lathrop   (Chairman),  H.  W.  Adams,  Alta  J.  Day, 

Elinor  B.  Flagg. 
Athletics— C.  E.  Horton  (Chairman),  Margaret  Barto,  T.  J.  Douglass,  H.  J. 

Hancock,  L.  A.  Holmes,  Esther  Hume,  H.  J.  Ivens,  L.  W.  Miller. 
Entertainments,  Lectures,  and  Concerts — Richard  G.  Browne  (Chairman),  C. 

L.  Cross,  J.  E.  Fraley,  A.  C.  Fries,  Esther  Richard,  Wayne  F.  Sherrard. 
Forensics — F.  L.  D.  Holmes   (Chairman),  Mabel  C.  Allen,   C.  A.  Harper, 

T.  J.  Lancaster,  F.  S.  Sorrenson. 
Library — W.  A.  L.  Beyer  (Chairman),  Mabel  Crompton,  Charles  E.  Decker, 

W.    I.   De   Wees,    Herbert   R.   Hiett,    Stella   V.    Henderson,    Helen   E. 

Marshall,  E.  M.  R.  Lamkey,  Eleanor  W.  Welch. 
Public  Relations — C.  A.  De  Young   (Chairman),   Elsie  Brenneman,  J.  W. 

Carrington,  Frances  Conkey,  K.  S.  Fletcher,  R.  U.  Gooding,  Gertrude 

M.  Hall,  C.  M.  Hammerlund,  H.  J.  Hancock,  C.  A.   Harper,   C.  W. 

Hudelson,  Emma  R.  Knudson,  E.  R.  Johnson,  Laura  H.  Pricer,  S.  G. 

Waggoner. 
Radio— Laura   H.   Pricer    (Chairman),    R.   W.    Fogler,   Gertrude   M.    Hall, 

Harold  Koepke,  Helen  Marshall,  H.  W.  Peithman,  Ruth  Yates. 
Social — Frances  Conkey   (Chairman),  E.   L.  Cole,   Harold  E.   Frye,  Eugene 

Hill,  L.  E.  Laubaugh,  Bertha  Royce,  Bernice  Tucker. 
Student  Life  and  Welfare — R.  H.   Linkins    (Chairman),   O.   Lillian  Barton, 

M.  Regina  Connell,  Rachel  M.  Cooper,  B.  Elizabeth  Dean,  C.  E.  Horton, 

V.  M.   Houston,   Anna   L.   Keaton,   Neva  McDavitt,   Margaret   Peters, 

Elizabeth  Russell,  Mae  C.  Warren. 
Student   Publications — Esther   Vinson    (Chairman),    Ralph    L.    Boyd,    F.    R. 

Glasener,  Herbert  R.  Hiett,   E.   R.  Johnson,  Marion  Taylor,  Florence 

Teager. 
Tests — Stanley  S.  Marzolf  (Chairman),  C.  F.  Malmberg,  C.  N.  Mills,  John 

A.  Kinneman,  Rose  E.  Parker,  Esther  Vinson. 
Visual  Education — C.  L.  Cross  (Chairman),  Edith  I.  Atkin,  Margaret  Cooper, 

Alta  J.  Day,  W.  I.  De  Wees,  A.  W.  Dragoo,  Margery  Ellis,  Edna  Guef- 

froy,   Clara   L.    Guthrie,    Stanley   S.   Marzolf,   Marion   Miller,    Thelma 

Nelson,  Agnes   F.   Rice,   F.   S.   Sorrenson,   Katherine   Thielen,   Bernice 

Tucker,  Nell  B.  Waldron,  Margaret  Westhoff. 


University  Senate — H.  W.  Adams,  Marion  Allen,  Margaret  Barto,  O.  Lillian 
Barton,  W.  A.  L.  Beyer,  Elsie  Brenneman,  J.  W.  Carrington,  Frances 
Conkey,  Margaret  Cooper,  C.  E.  Decker,  C.  A.  De  Young,  F.  T. 
Goodier,  L.  W.  Hacker,  C.  E.  Harpster,  Herbert  R.  Hiett,  F.  L.  D. 
Holmes,  C.  E.  Horton,  C.  W.  Hudelson,  Anna  L.  Keaton,  Emma  R. 
Knudson,  E.  M.  R.  Lamkey,  H.  O.  Lathrop,  R.  H.  Linkins,  C.  N.  Mills, 
H.  H.  Schroeder,  R.  M.  Stombaugh,  H.  A.  Peterson,  S.  G.  Waggoner, 
Eleanor  W.  Welch,  Jennie  A.  Whitten,  A.  R.  Williams,  R.  W.  Fairchild. 

Administrative  Council — R.  W.  Fairchild  (Chairman),  O.  Lillian  Barton, 
Elsie  Brenneman,  J.  W.  Carrington,  F.  T.  Goodier,  Anna  L.  Keaton, 
R.  H.  Linkins,  H.  H.  Schroeder. 

Secretary  of  the  Faculty,  Senate,  and  Administrative  Council — Elsie  Bren- 
neman (leave  of  absence).  Drusilla  Hoyt  and  Dorothy  King,  Acting 
Secretaries. 

President  and  Dean  of  the  University  are  ex-officio  members  of  all  committees. 
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HISTORY  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY 

FOUNDING  AND  EARLY  HISTORY 

The  Illinois  State  Normal  University  was  founded  in  1857,  and  was  the 
second  state  normal  school  established  west  of  the  Allegheny  Mountains  and 
the  ninth  in  the  United  States.  Its  location  at  North  Bloomington  (later 
called  Normal)  made  it  conveniently  accessible  from  all  parts  of  Illinois.  ItJ 
site  of  fifty-six  acres  of  beautiful  campus  and  an  experimental  farm  of  ninety- 
five  acres  were  donated  by  citizens  of  Bloomington  and  McLean  county.  Until 
the  first  building,  now  known  as  "Old  Main,"  was  ready  for  use  in  1860,  the 
school  was  housed  in  Major's  Hall,  Bloomington.  The  Main  Building  was 
the  largest  and  best  building  of  its  kind  in  the  United  States  at  the  time  of  its 
completion  and  is  now  the  oldest  in  use  for  normal  school  purposes.  New  build- 
ings have  been  added  from  time  to  time  to  meet  the  ever-increasing  demands  for 
more  and  better-prepared  teachers,  until  now  ten  major  buildings  and  three  of 
lesser  size  are  used  to  their  full  capacity  to  carry  on  the  work  of  the  University. 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  CURRICULA 

From  1857  to  1900  there  was  but  one  curriculum  at  the  Illinois  State 
Normal  University.  It  was  comparatively  elementary  and  could  be  completed 
by  the  average  student  in  three  years.  It  led  to  the  normal  school  diploma, 
and  was  required  of  everyone  who  was  graduated. 

Students  who  expected  to  teach  high  school  classes  usually  took  additional 
advanced  elective  courses  beyond  the  requirements  for  a  diploma. 

After  1900,  two-year  curricula,  and,  at  a  slightly  later  date,  four-year 
curricula  were  organized  to  meet  the  needs  of  those  who  wished  to  prepare 
for  some  special  position  in  the  teaching  field.  Today,  there  are  nineteen  four- 
year  curricula  and  four  two-year  curricula. 

In  1907  the  legislature  of  Illinois  authorized  the  Illinois  State  Normal 
University  to  confer  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Education  on  the  completion 
of  four  years  of  college  work  beyond  that  of  a  standard  four-year  secondary 
school.  The  first  degree  was  conferred  in  1908. 

RANK  IN  ACCREDITING  ASSOCIATIONS 

The  Illinois  State  Normal  University  is  accredited  by  the  North  Central 
Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  as  a  degree-granting  institu- 
tion. The  University  is  likewise  accredited  by  the  American  Association  of 
Teachers  Colleges.  Graduates  of  the  University  are  thus  eligible  to  teach  in 
any  secondary  school  in  this  state  and  in  other  states. 
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BUILDINGS,  CAMPUS  AND  GENERAL 
EQUIPMENT 

THE  UNIVERSITY  CAMPUS 

The  Illinois  State  Normal  University  is  fortunate  in  possessing  a  college 
campus  which  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  the  Middle  West.  Looking 
southward  from  the  Main  Building,  one  sees  a  vista  stretching  almost  the 
full  length  of  the  campus.  This  open  stretch  is  skirted  on  each  side  by  an  ir- 
regular line  of  trees,  so  naturally  grouped  that  they  give  the  impression  of  a 
native  woodland.  Most  of  these  trees  were  planted  soon  after  the  University 
was  established  and  are  at  least  sixty  years  old. 

The  University  is  indebted  to  the  vision  of  Jesse  W.  Fell  for  the  artistic 
effect  gained  in  planting  this  bit  of  Illinois  prairie.  In  1857  he  sent  to  Phila- 
delphia to  secure  a  landscape  gardener  who  arranged  for  the  planting  with  an 
eye  to  the  future.  Such  vision  was  remarkable  in  those  days.  Illinois  was  a 
frontier  state  and  few  persons  had  even  heard  of  a  landscape  artist. 

The  great  variety  of  trees  and  shrubs  with  the  birds  and  insects  that  they 
attract  affords  a  rich  field  of  study  for  the  nature-study  and  biology  classes. 
At  the  same  time  the  extensive  campus  offers  opportunities  for  all  kinds  of 
out-door  sports.  Tennis,  volleyball,  archery,  basketball,  hockey,  baseball, 
track,  and  football,  all  have  a  place  on  the  campus.  From  the  standpoint  of 
usefulness,  as  well  as  that  of  beauty,  the  campus  adds  much  to  the  enjoyment 
of  student  life  in  Normal. 

An  outdoor  stage  and  amphitheater  have  been  constructed  on  the  south 
campus,  where  the  commencement  exercises  are  now  held  each  year.  These 
facilities  also  afford  excellent  opportunities  in  the  field  of  dramatics  and  are 
used  by  music  organizations  and  other  groups  from  the  school  and  com- 
munity, especially  during  the  summer  session. 

MAIN  BUILDING 

The  Main  Building,  one  of  the  land-marks  of  central  Illinois,  lovingly 
referred  to  by  the  alumni  as  "Old  Main,"  is  an  imposing  structure,  160  by 
100  feet,  surmounted  by  a  clock-tower  visible  for  miles  around.  In  it  are 
located  most  of  the  administration  offices,  the  student  lounge,  the  text-book 
library,  the  Philadelphian  and  Wrightonian  society  halls,  and  twenty-six  class- 
rooms used  chiefly  for  classes  in  education,  mathematics,  history,  sociology, 
economics,  music,  and  public  speaking.  The  building  has  recently  been  re- 
wired and  new  lighting  fixtures  and  electric  fans  have  been  installed  in  the 
classrooms. 

NORTH  HALL 

North  Hall,  originally  built  as  a  training  school  and  from  1917  to 
1940  used  as  the  University  Library,  is  the  second  oldest  building  on  the 
campus,  having  been  completed  in  1892.  With  the  erection  of  the  new 
Milner  Library,  North  Hall  is  being  converted  into  classrooms  and  will  be 
available  for  the  Departments  of  English  and  Geography  beginning  in 
September  1940. 

This  two-story  and  basement  brick  building  will  provide  classrooms 
and  offices  for  the  Department  of  English  on  the  second  floor.    The  offices 
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of  the  Vidette,  the  University  paper,  will  also  be  found  on  this  floor. 

Aside  from  two  offices  for  the  Department  of  English  staff,  the  entire 
first  floor  will  provide  classrooms  and  offices  for  the  Department  of 
Geography. 

The  basement  will  provide  a  geology  laboratory  and  further  office  space 
for  the  Department  of  Geography,  one  classroom  to  be  assigned  to  various 
departments  as  emergency  quarters,  and  a  clay-modeling  room  used  by  the 
Art  Department. 

New  and  modern  classroom  equipment,  furniture,  and  furnishings,  have 
been  provided  for  this  building. 

JOHN  W.  COOK  HALL 

The  "'Old  Castle,"  as  this  building  is  often  known,  built  in  1895,  is  a  gray 
stone  structure  of  solid  and  substantial  construction,  topped  by  towers  and 
battlements  typical  of  the  middle  ages.  The  lower  floor  is  given  over  to  a 
gymnasium  with  locker  and  shower  rooms  and  is  now  used  by  the  pupils  of  the 
training  schools.    The  school  physician  has  offices  on  this  floor. 

The  second  and  third  floors  accommodate  the  work  of  the  Division  of 
Commerce  Education.  On  the  second  floor  there  are  four  recitation  rooms 
and  two  instructors'  offices.  Here  will  be  found  the  equipment  in  accounting 
and  that  for  other  commercial  classes  in  the  University  High  School. 
Modern  steel  furniture  has  been  installed  in  the  high  school  section.  The 
elementary  accountancy  students  do  their  work  on  neat  sanitary  desks  of 
quarter-sawed  oak.  Another  room,  which  is  used  for  university  classes,  holds 
the  equipment  in  typewriting  and  office  training,  and  throughout  the  day  is  a 
hive  of  industry. 

At  the  top  of  the  winding  oak  staircase  on  the  third  floor  are  two  rooms 
of  the  mezzanine  type,  one  a  conference  room  and  the  other  the  office  of  the 
high  school  commercial  supervisor.  Farther  up  and  around  another  turn  of 
the  stair  adjoining  a  wide  hall,  is  the  office  of  the  director  of  the  Division, 
equipped  as  that  of  a  business  executive,  with  desks,  files,  and  office  machines 
of  the  latest  type.  The  remainder  of  the  third  floor  is  divided  into  four  lecture 
and  equipment  rooms  and  one  large  office.  One  of  these  rooms  is  used  for 
shorthand  instruction  and  technique  and  is  equipped  with  steel  desk  chairs. 
Another  room  is  used  for  classes  in  accountancy.  Two  other  rooms  are  given 
over  to  recitation  and  lecture  work  and  are  furnished  with  tablet  arm  chairs 
of  a  sturdy  and  attractive  model.  The  offices  and  laboratories  of  the  teaching 
staff  in  secretarial  science  have  modern  desks,  files,  and  special  equipment 
for  mimeographing  and  multigraphing. 

In  the  tower,  the  reception  room  and  studio  for  radio  station  WJBC  are 
to  be  found.  From  here,  several  programs  are  broadcast  each  day  by  students 
and  faculty. 

Recent  construction  on  the  ground  or  basement  level  has  provided  a 
large  room  with  unusual  acoustics  for  rehearsal  and  other  activities  of  instru- 
mental music  groups.  In  a  large  room,  approximately  seventy-five  by  twenty- 
five  feet,  bands  or  orchestras  of  at  least  a  hundred  members  can  be  easily 
cared  for.  An  instrument  room  has  also  been  constructed  in  connection  with 
the  rehearsal  hall.  Five  sound-proof  practice  rooms,  adjoining  the  rehearsal 
hall,  are  available  for  individuals  or  small  groups. 
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INDUSTRIAL   ARTS   BUILDING 

The  Industrial  Arts  Building  was  built  during  the  year  1908  to  furnish 
the  growing  University  with  a  larger  and  more  attractive  auditorium  and  to 
house  various  departments  such  as  industrial  arts,  home  economics,  and  the 
fine  and  applied  arts. 

The  lower  floor  of  the  building  is  used  for  wood-working  shops,  an 
electrical  laboratory,  the  University  Press,  and  classrooms  for  the  Division  of 
Industrial  Education.  Two  rooms  are  used  for  applied  design  and  pottery 
work. 

The  second  floor  furnishes  rooms  for  home  economics  and  fine  arts. 

The  auditorium,  a  well-lighted  room  which  seats  1,000  people,  is  also 
located  on  the  second  floor.  This  is  called  Capen  Auditorium  in  honor  of  a 
former  member  of  the  State  Normal  School  Board,  Mr.  Charles  L.  Capen  of 
Bloomington,  who  was  a  devoted  friend  of  the  University  for  many  years. 
An  excellent  pipe-organ  with  electrical  action  is  part  of  the  equipment  of  the 
auditorium. 

On  the  third  floor  are  found  a  clothing  and  costume  design  laboratory 
belonging  to  the  Division  of  Home  Economics  and  several  rooms  now  used 
for  class  work  in  psychology  and  education. 

The  equipment  of  the  Division  of  Industrial  Arts  Education  is  the  best 
that  can  be  secured  and  has  been  kept  in  repair  and  made  more  complete 
from  time  to  time.  The  woodworking  shop  contains  machinery  such  as  a 
surfacer,  jointer,  universal  circular  saw,  trimmer,  knife  grinder,  mortise  ma- 
chine, band  saw,  eight  lathes,  and  about  thirty  Toles  benches.  The  machines 
are  all  electrically  driven.  Special  rooms  for  lumber  and  wood-finishings  are 
provided  near  the  shops.  A  drafting  room  is  located  on  the  third  floor  of 
the  building. 

The  Division  of  Art  Education  with  its  equipment  of  up-to-date  tables 
and  stools  has  added  to  its  efficiency  in  various  ways. 

The  Division  of  Home  Economics  Education  has  an  excellent  foods  labora- 
tory and  a  dining  room  in  addition  to  an  office  and  classrooms  and  a  clothing 
laboratory. 

Dramatic  activities  of  the  Division  of  Speech  Education  utilize  much  of 
the  available  time  in  Capen  Auditorium. 

THOMAS  METCALF  BUILDING 

Erected  in  1912  the  campus  training  school  building  is  a  three-story  brick 
structure  of  modern  design.  It  is  located  just  east  of  the  Main  Building,  with 
which  it  is  connected  by  a  bridge.  This  building  is  occupied  by  the  kinder- 
garten, primary,  intermediate  and  grammar  grades,  and  the  University  High 
School. 

The  first  floor  contains  the  large  kindergarten  room  and  the  first  grade 
of  the  elementary  school,  as  well  as  laboratories  for  high  school  foods  and 
clothing  activities  of  the  Home  Economics  Department.  Two  playrooms, 
three  high  school  classrooms,  and  a  combined  art  classroom  and  office  com- 
plete the  allocations  of  space  on  this  floor. 

The  second  floor  houses  grades  two,  three  and  four  of  the  elementary 
school,  four  high  school  classrooms,  a  large  study  hall,  and  the  offices  of 
the  Director  of  the  Training  Schools,  Director  of  Elementary  Education, 
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Principal  of  the  University  High  School,  Director  of  Secondary  Education, 
and  a  number  of  staff  members. 

On  the  third  floor  may  be  found  the  elementary  and  the  University  High 
School  Library,  grades  five,  six,  seven,  and  eight,  quarters  of  the  school  nurse 
and  additional  offices  of  staff  members. 

New  furniture  and  equipment  is  constantly  being  added  to  the  training 
school  rooms  in  an  attempt  to  present  the  best  possible  working  conditions 
for  those  who  are  doing  their  student  teaching. 

MECHANIC  ARTS  BUILDING  AND 
CENTRAL  HEATING  PLANT 

Work  in  auto  mechanics,  sheet  metal  and  kindred  activities  is  carried  on 
in  one  unit  of  this  building  which  was  built  in  1916. 

The  central  heating  plant  of  the  University,  supplying  heat  and  hot  water 
for  the  several  buildings  is  housed  in  this  modern  brick  structure. 

The  equipment  consists  of  two  Springfield  and  one  Kroschell  water  tube 
boilers  with  a  combined  capacity  of  1095  horse  power,  together  with  a  Link- 
Belt  Company  coal  and  ash  handling  unit  and  Illinois  chain  grate  stokers, 
boiler  feed,  vacuum  and  circulating  pumps,  one  boiler  feed  water  heater  and 
the  necessary  tools  and  accessories.   The  complete  plant  is  valued  at  $150,000. 

The  capacity  of  the  unit  is  sufficient  to  supply  ample  heat  to  all  the 
buildings. 

McCORMICE  GYMNASIUM 

The  Henry  McCormick  Gymnasium  was  erected  in  1925  and  is  one 
of  the  finest  gymnasium  buildings  in  the  state.  The  building  is  a  thoroughly 
modern  two-story  brick  structure,  trimmed  with  gray  stone.  It  is  located  on 
a  slight  natural  elevation  on  the  lower  campus  and  is  surrounded  by  stately 
elms  and  pines.  Facing  the  east,  the  building  overlooks  the  wide  expanse  of 
the  main  campus  extending  south  from  the  Old  Main  Building. 

The  building  is  arranged  in  two  units  so  that  the  offices  and  classrooms 
are  separated  from  the  gymnasiums.  The  women  occupy  the  north  half  of 
the  entire  building  and  the  men  occupy  the  south  half.  The  main  floor  of 
the  east  unit  contains  the  offices,  shower  and  dressing  rooms  for  the  in- 
structors, store  rooms,  and  toilet  facilities. 

In  the  main  lobby  are  stairways  leading  to  the  second  floor  where  in 
addition  to  the  men's  and  women's  gymnasiums  there  are  two  large  class- 
rooms, a  dance  studio,  a  completely  equipped  physical  examination  and 
therapeutic  room,  and  a  store  room. 

The  first  floor  of  the  main  unit  contains  the  dressing  rooms.  On  the 
men's  side,  the  locker  room  provides  space  for  1000  lockers.  There  are  two 
large  team  rooms,  a  boxing  and  wrestling  room,  shower  rooms  containing  a 
battery  of  twenty  showers,  each  individually  adjustable,  drying  rooms  for 
athletic  equipment,  a  large  supply  and  store  room,  and  toilet  facilities.  On  the 
women's  side,  the  main  locker  room  provides  individual  lockers  for  860  girls, 
private  dressing  rooms,  private  shower  booths,  a  corrective  exercise  room, 
club  room,  supply  room,  and  toilet  facilities. 

Stairways  lead  from  the  dressing  rooms  to  the  gymnasiums  on  the  second 
floor.  The  women's  gymnasium  is  60  by  90  feet  and  is  well  equipped  to  pro- 
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vide  adequate  training  in  the  various  types  of  activities  offered.  The  men's 
gymnasium  is  90  by  120  feet  and  is  completely  equipped.  Two  large  dividing 
nets  are  suspended  so  that  they  may  be  lowered  to  form  three  separate  play- 
ing spaces  of  40  by  90  feet  for  intramural  or  class  work.  A  canvas  partition 
can  be  drawn  through  the  middle  of  the  gymnasium  dividing  it  into  two 
larger  floor  spaces  when  more  room  for  class  work  is  desired. 

A  spacious  storeroom  for  bleachers  and  gymnastic  apparatus  opens  into 
the  main  gymnasium  from  the  east  unit.  This  arrangement  permits  a  rapid 
removal  of  all  apparatus  or  bleachers  from  the  gymnasium  floor  so  that  it  may 
be  used  without  obstruction.  The  seating  capacity  of  the  gymnasium  is  ap- 
proximately 1600.  When  used  as  an  auditorium  for  concerts  it  may  seat  as 
many  as  2300. 

SCIENCE  BUILDING 

The  David  Felmley  Hall  of  Science,  dedicated  October  10,  1930,  is  a 
three-story  brick  building,  trimmed  with  stone,  located  east  of  the  North 
Hall  and  north  of  the  Thomas  Metcalf  Building.  This  building  is  used 
wholly  for  science  and  gives  the  University  exceptional  facilities  for  the  prep- 
aration of  high  school  science  teachers.  Here  are  located  commodious  lec- 
ture rooms,  class  rooms,  and  laboratories  with  the  best  of  modern  equipment. 

The  first  floor  is  used  for  the  subjects  of  agriculture,  nature  study,  and 
physics. 

The  two  rooms  devoted  to  nature  study  are  arranged  for  both  laboratory 
and  class  room  work.  These  rooms  are  well  provided  with  sinks,  running 
water  for  aquariums,  gas,  and  alternating  and  direct  currents.  The  location 
of  these  rooms  on  the  ground  floor  gives  easy  access  to  the  campus  for  a 
first  hand  study  of  materials. 

A  large  room,  which  is  used  by  the  University  High  School  for  physics, 
is  equipped  for  both  class  room  and  laboratory  work;  it  was  designed  and 
equipped  to  serve  as  a  model  high-school  physics  room.  It  is  well  stocked 
with  practical  but  inexpensive  apparatus.  It  is  here  that  majors  in  physics  get 
their  student  teaching  experience  in  high-school  physics. 

For  the  work  in  college  physics  a  lecture  room,  a  recitation  room,  two 
laboratories,  three  dark  rooms,  a  shop,  and  a  store  room  are  provided.  In 
addition  to  an  ample  supply  of  the  usual  plumbing  conveniences,  these  rooms 
are  supplied  with  compressed  air,  vacuum,  high  pressure  steam,  and  distilled 
water  outlets. 

On  the  second  floor  are  located  the  class  rooms  for  biology.  This  sub- 
ject is  taught  in  four  large  laboratories  equipped  with  modern  tables  pro- 
viding individual  drawer  space  for  the  students.  In  the  zoology  laboratory, 
trapezoidal  tables  are  used.  Such  a  plan  makes  it  possible  for  students  sitting 
away  from  the  windows  to  have  adequate  light  facilities.  The  bacteriological 
laboratory  is  equipped  with  alberene-topped  tables  and  with  apparatus  required 
for  work  in  bacteriology.  All  laboratories  are  supplied  with  microscopes 
and  other  apparatus  and  materials  necessary  for  efficient  work  in  the  bio- 
logical sciences. 

The  high-school  biological  laboratory  has  its  own  complete  set  of  equip- 
ment. In  addition  to  the  laboratories,  there  are  three  large  recitation  rooms 
and  a  store  room  for  supplies  in  biology. 
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On  this  floor  are  also  located  the  office  of  the  Dean  of  Men  as  well  as 
the  offices  of  the  department  of  biological  science. 

The  chemistry  classrooms  occupy  the  third  floor  of  the  building.  Here 
are  located  four  large  laboratories  furnishing  quarters  for  courses  in  general 
inorganic  chemistry,  organic  and  physiological,  and  analytical  and  physical 
chemistry.  High-school  classes  are  accommodated  in  one  of  the  general 
chemistry  laboratories. 

In  addition  there  are  two  recitation  and  lecture  rooms,  a  commodious 
store  room,  a  dark  room,  two  balance  rooms,  and  three  combined  offices  and 
research  laboratories,  for  use  of  members  of  the  staff. 

The  laboratories  are  equipped  with  furniture  of  special  design  consist- 
ing of  alberene  table  tops  and  sinks,  duriron  plumbing,  hot  and  cold  water, 
gas,  electricity,  steam,  compressed  air  and  vacuum,  and  distilled  water,  the 
last  piped  from  a  300  gallon  storage  tank  supplied  by  a  steam  operated  still 
in  the  attic.  The  laboratories  have  ample  fume  chamber  capacity  and  are 
ventilated  by  means  of  electrically  driven  duriron  fans  capable  of  changing 
the  air  in  the  rooms  at  the  rate  of  five  times  per  hour. 

An  automatic  Otis  elevator  connects  the  various  floors  of  the  building 
with  reserve  apparatus  store  rooms  in  the  basement.  In  addition  to  chem- 
istry classes  in  the  University  High  School,  the  third  floor  also  quarters  the 
freshman  high-school  classes  in  general  science.  These  classes  offer  excellent 
opportunities  for  teacher  training  in  the  sciences. 

The  laboratories  are  well  equipped  with  apparatus  for  carrying  on  the 
work  undertaken. 

UNIVERSITY  GREENHOUSES 

The  new  University  Greenhouse,  facing  University  Street  and  west  of 
Cook  Hall,  was  completed  January  1,  1938.  This  building  meets  important 
needs  of  the  University,  especially  from  the  standpoint  of  growth  of  materials 
for  the  beautification  of  the  campus.  It  also  makes  available  more  plants  and 
flowers  for  decorating  purposes  for  various  campus  functions  on  numerous 
occasions. 

This  greenhouse  consists  of  an  office  unit  facing  University  Street  and,  at 
the  back  of  the  office,  a  palm  house,  40  by  40  feet,  with  wings  extending  north 
and  south,  each  20  by  42  feet  in  size.  Back,  or  to  the  east  of  the  palm  house 
unit,  is  a  work  shop,  36  by  36  feet,  in  the  basement  of  which  is  space  for  the 
storage  of  two  of  the  University  trucks  and  other  equipment  used  in  connec- 
tion with  the  buildings  and  grounds  department. 

The  cost  of  this  structure  is  $25,000.  It  represents  a  completely  modern 
type  of  greenhouse  that  will  meet  the  needs  of  the  University  for  years  to  come. 

Although  the  new  greenhouse  is  available  for  some  limited  work  in 
connection  with  the  science  departments  of  the  University,  complete  use  is 
made  by  the  Departments  of  Biology  and  Agriculture  of  the  remodeled  and 
better  portion  of  the  old  greenhouse  adjacent  to  the  Science  Building. 

HOME  MANAGEMENT  HOUSE 

The  Jessie  E.  Rambo  Home  Management  House  is  located  on  the  campus 
directly  west  of  Fell  Hall.  It  faces  on  North  University  Street.  The  house  is 
new  and  was   occupied  for  the  first  time  during  the   school  year   1939.    Of 
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Georgian  architecture,  the  building  consists  of  two  complete  six  room  houses 
under  one  roof  accessible  to  each  other  only  through  the  director's  apart- 
ment on  the  second  floor  and  the  recreation  rooms  in  the  basement.  Each 
house  will  accommodate  six  residents.  Here  senior  students  in  home 
economics  live  for  a  period  of  nine  weeks  to  satisfy  the  requirement  for 
"actual  homemaking  experience"  set  up  by  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational 
Home  Economics. 

MILNER  LIBRARY 

The  new  Milner  Library  was  dedicated  on  Commencement  Day,  June 
10,  1940,  and  opened  for  use  at  the  beginning  of  the  1940  summer  session. 
It  is  a  two-story  brick  building,  Georgian  in  design,  planned  and  equipped  to 
provide  and  facilitate  the  most  efficient  use  of  library  materials. 

On  the  first  floor,  on  either  side  of  the  main  entrance,  are  the  Reserve 
Reading  Rooms.  In  the  North  Reserve  will  be  found  reserve  books  in  the 
fields  of  the  arts  and  the  humanities:  literature  and  language,  history  and 
social  sciences,  music  and  art.  In  the  South  Reserve  are  books  for  the  use 
of  classes  in  pure  and  applied  science:  mathematics,  the  physical  sciences, 
biology,  geography,  agriculture  and  home  economics,  commerce  and  industrial 
arts,  education  and  psychology. 

On  the  first  floor  also  are  the  Publishers'  Exhibit  Room  and  the  Typing 
Room.  In  the  Publishers'  Exhibit  Room  are  housed  5000  sample  textbooks 
for  elementary  and  high  school  subjects,  the  gifts  of  65  publishers.  These 
books  may  be  used  only  in  this  room,  during  the  hours  from  9  a.m.  to  12 
noon,  from  1  p.m.  to  5  p.m.,  and  from  6  p.m.  to  9  p.m. 

The  Typing  Room  is  available  to  students  who  wish  to  bring  their  own 
typewriters.  Reserve  books  and  reference  materials  are  charged  for  use  in 
this  room  under  the  conditions  that  apply  in  the  Reading  Rooms  themselves. 
The  Typing  Room  is  open  the  same  hours  as  the  Publishers'  Exhibit  Room. 

The  circulation  department  and  the  main  reading  room  are  on  the 
second  floor.  Here,  too,  are  the  Browsing  Room  and  the  Carnegie  Room. 
The  main  reading  room  extends  across  the  west  side  of  the  building.  Around 
its  walls  are  shelved  the  reference  books  and  periodicals,  both  the  current 
numbers  and  the  bound  volumes  since  1920.  Opening  off  this  room  on  the 
north  is  the  Browsing  Room,  where  there  is  a  collection  of  fiction  and  non- 
fiction  for  general  reading.  Books  from  this  room  may  be  checked  out 
for  two  weeks. 

The  Carnegie  Room  contains  collections  of  music  and  art  books,  which 
are  available  for  class  use.  Here  also  is  housed  the  Carnegie  Corporation's 
gift  of  music — an  excellent  phonograph,  almost  1000  records,  scores,  and 
books  about  music  and  musicians.  The  room  will  be  reserved  for  classes  in 
music  appreciation,  when  the  records  may  be  played,  and  on  certain  hours 
each  week  it  will  be  open  to  any  students  who  wish  to  hear  them.  The 
collections  in  this  room  do  not  circulate. 

The  ground  floor  is  devoted  principally  to  the  museum — three  large 
exhibit  rooms  on  the  west  side  of  the  building,  and  a  specially  constructed 
art  gallery.  But  on  this  floor  also  is  the  library  class  room,  where  students 
are  instructed  in  the  use  of  the  library  and  where  the  special  classes  for  the 
education  of  teacher-librarians  meet  for  lectures,  discussions,  and  laboratory 
work.    Here,  too,  is  the  micro-photography  room. 
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The  library  offers  several  other  services.  The  50  caryls  in  the  stacks 
will  be  assigned  to  faculty  members  who  wish  to  pursue  special  studies. 
Seminar  rooms  are  available  to  classes  or  class  committees  for  group  study 
of  library  materials.  These  rooms  are  reserved  for  limited  periods  on  ap- 
plication by  the  instructor.  The  stacks  are  open  to  students  who  care  to  use 
them.    Stack  privileges  are  granted  by  the  librarian  at  the  circulation  desk. 

In  the  eighty  odd  years  since  its  establishment,  on  December  23,  1858, 
the  library  collections  have  grown  from  197  volumes  to  74,834,  with  a  yearly 
increase  of  about  3000  titles.  The  library  also  contains  30,900  pamphlets  and 
a  picture  collection  of  11,409  items.  In  addition,  367  American  and  foreign 
periodicals  and  newspapers  are  available  in  the  main  reading  room. 

The  Library  for  the  pupils  of  the  training  school  contains  6000  suitable 
titles  as  well  as  magazines,  newspapers,  and  an  extensive  picture  and  clipping 
collection.  This  Library  is  on  the  third  floor  of  the  Metcalf  building.  It  is 
under  the  direction  of  a  trained  librarian. 

Besides  the  initial  gift  with  which  the  library  was  founded,  the  library 
has  other  gift  collections:  500  scientific  books,  the  property  of  the  Illinois 
Natural  History  Society,  added  in  1860;  a  collection  of  eighteenth  and  nine- 
teenth century  books  on  agriculture,  the  gift  of  W.  S.  Mills  of  the  class  of 
1875;  the  Alice  Jean  Patterson  collection  of  nature  study  books;  the  Mc- 
Cormick  collection  of  history;  the  Feek  collection  of  general  literature,  the 
gift  of  John  Lester  Feek,  who  attended  the  University  for  a  time  as  a 
member  of  the  class  of  1924;  and  the  H.  B.  Fisher  collection,  made  up 
mostly  of  books  on  education,  presented  to  the  library  by  Mrs.  H.  B.  Fisher. 

A  well-trained  library  staff,  composed  of  a  librarian  and  eight  assistant 
librarians,  is  on  duty  to  aid  students  in  the  use  of  the  library.  A  staff  of  35 
student  assistants  aid  in  rendering  a  complete  and  extensive  service.  The 
Library  is  open  from  7:30  a.m.  to  9:30  p.m.,  from  Monday  through  Friday, 
and  from  8:00  a.m.  to  5:00  p.m.  on  Saturday. 

FELL  HALL 

Fell  Hall  is  located  on  the  campus  between  John  W.  Cook  Hall  and 
McCormick  Gymnasium  facing  east  and  overlooking  the  broad  expanse  of 
the  south  campus.  Surrounded  by  beautiful  trees,  this  hall  presents  one  of 
the  most  attractive  views  on  the  campus. 

The  building  is  of  brick  construction,  three  stories  above  a  basement. 
The  two  upper  floors  are  given  over  largely  to  rooming  facilities.  The  main 
floor  has  the  dining-room,  kitchen,  drawing  room,  parlors,  office,  and  living 
quarters  for  the  Director  of  the  Hall.  The  rooms  for  the  residents  are  large, 
well-lighted,  and  comfortable  as  to  heat  and  ventilation.  There  are  accom- 
modations for  ninety  women. 

Fell  Hall  has  been  recently  redecorated  and  refurnished.  Aside  from 
the  dining-room  and  kitchen,  new  furniture  will  be  found  in  all  rooms.  Taste- 
fully selected  rugs  and  draperies  have  made  the  drawing  room  a  place  of  un- 
usual beauty  and  charm.  New  furniture  of  Georgian  design  in  various  types 
adds  to  the  dignity  of  this  large  room  with  its  new,  pewter  lighting  fixtures. 

The  student  rooms,  both  single  and  double,  are  equipped  with  new  maple 
furniture  of  early  American  design.  Single  beds,  with  high  grade  springs  and 
the  best  type  of  inner-spring  mattresses,  provide  absolute  comfort.    Dresser, 
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study  desk,  and  chairs,  in  addition  to  new  and  appropriate  rugs,  complete  a  pic- 
ture of  unusual  attractiveness  for  a  residence  hall. 

SMITH  HALL 

Smith  Hall  is  located  on  University  Street  just  across  from  McCormick 
Athletic  Field.  It  occupies  almost  an  entire  city  block  which  has  been  care- 
fully landscaped  with  gardens  and  a  spacious  lawn.  The  Hall  provides  ac- 
commodations for  thirty-two  men,  and  makes  possible  a  homelike  environment  for 
the  residents,  as  well  as  a  social  center  for  the  men  of  the  campus. 

This  commodious  gray  brick  house  has  on  the  first  floor  reception  rooms, 
library,  and  a  large  dining  room  overlooking  the  garden.  On  the  second 
floor  are  numerous  rooms  for  study  purposes  which  are  the  center  of  the 
home  life  of  the  residents.  Ample  bathroom  facilities  are  provided  in  the 
several  bathrooms  on  this  floor.  On  the  third  floor  is  found  a  large,  com- 
pletely finished  dormitory  which,  having  recently  been  air  conditioned,  pro- 
vides ideal  sleeping  quarters  for  the  men  of  the  house. 

Hot-water  heat  provided  from  an  oil  furnace  assures  comfort  at  all 
times.  The  unusually  large  basement  is  gradually  being  converted  into  a 
recreation  center  for  the  men.  A  ping-pong  room  has  already  been  completed. 

Although  Smith  Hall  is  under  the  direct  control  of  the  University,  the 
property  is  not  owned  by  the  State  of  Illinois.  The  University  Club  and  the 
Office  of  the  Dean  of  Men  have  the  direct  control  of  this  non-profit  enterprise. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  FARM 

The  demonstration  farm  of  the  Illinois  State  Normal  University,  which 
is  carried  on  under  the  direction  of  the  Division  of  Agricultural  Education, 
adjoins  the  campus  and  consists  of  ninety-five  acres  of  choice  land  for  the 
various  cultivated  crops  and  pastures  adapted  to  the  Corn  Belt  Region.  This 
farm  has  been  owned  by  the  Illinois  State  Normal  University  since  its  founding 
in  1857. 

The  purpose  of  this  farm  is  that  of  an  agricultural  laboratory  on  which 
may  be  demonstrated  good  farming  methods  for  the  benefit  of  students  taking 
the  courses  in  agriculture. 

The  farm  is  well-equipped  for  dairying  and  other  agricultural  activities, 
affording  excellent  possibilities  for  observation  and  practice.  An  increasingly 
large  amount  of  pure-bred  horses,  dairy  cattle,  sheep  and  swine  is  available 
for  various  uses  including  stock  judging.  Considerable  attention  is  given  to 
the  raising  of  various  types  of  poultry. 

An  excellent  crop  rotation  is  carried  on.  A  careful  and  thorough  system  of 
farm  bookkeeping  is  followed,  through  which  all  data  of  costs  and  receipts  are 
recorded.  These  records,  which  are  available  to  students  in  agriculture,  enable 
the  students  to  study  scientific  farming  from  the  business  point  of  view. 

Farm  property  consisting  of  a  modern  house,  horse  barn,  dairy  barn, 
hog  and  sheep  houses,  poultry  houses,  together  with  a  new  machine  shop 
and  a  combined  stock  judging  pavilion  and  machinery  building,  present  at- 
tractive and  usable  facilities  for  offering  a  complete  program  for  the  edu- 
cation of  Smith-Hughes  teachers  of  agriculture. 

One  of  the  large  Resident  Agricultural  Projects  of  the  nation  as  a  part 
of  the  National  Youth  Administration  program  is  located  in  six  specially 
constructed  buildings  on  the  University  Farm.    This  unit,  having  a  limit  of 
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112  young  men,  makes  use  of  the  farm  facilities  as  a  part  of  its  program 
and  in  turn  renders  excellent  service  in  the  furtherance  of  agricultural 
activities. 

Mccormick  athletic  field 

The  McCormick  Athletic  Field  is  one  of  the  largest  and  best  in  the 
Illinois  Intercollegiate  Athletic  Conference.  It  occupies  eight  acres  at  the 
south  end  of  the  campus,  lying  along  University  Avenue  immediately  ad- 
joining the  McCormick  Gymnasium. 

The  athletic  field  is  entirely  enclosed  by  a  Chain-Link  fence  seven  feet 
in  height,  with  gates  at  convenient  points  for  the  admission  of  spectators. 

A  door  of  the  gymnasium  from  the  men's  shower  room  opens  directly 
on  to  the  fidd,  so  that,  when  desirable,  the  field  may  be  entirely  closed  to 
spectators  when  practice  sessions  are  being  conducted.  The  field  is  excellently 
equipped  for  varsity  and  intramural  sports  and  contains  a  number  of  practice 
fields,  which  serve  as  the  training  ground  for  a  large  number  of  students 
taking  work  in  athletics  and  physical  education. 

In  the  southwest  portion  of  the  athletic  field  is  located  the  varsity  foot- 
ball field,  surrounded  by  an  excellent  quarter-mile  cinder  track  which  was 
recently  improved  by  the  addition  of  a  concrete  curb.  There  is  also  a  220- 
yard  straight-away  and  ample  provision,  in  the  nature  of  excellent  pits  and 
runways,  for  taking  care  of  various  field  events. 

In  the  northeast  corner  of  the  field  is  the  new  varsity  baseball  diamond 
recently  completed  in  such  manner  as  to  bring  forth  the  comment  from  those 
in  position  to  know  that  it  is  the  equivalent  of  many  big  league  in-fields. 

The  remainder  of  the  field  has  been  brought  to  grade  level  to  be  used  as 
a  practice  field  for  football  and  other  sports,  as  well  as  to  care  for  the  in- 
creasing intramural  program. 

Directly  to  the  east  of  the  athletic  field,  ten  new  tennis  courts,  two  of 
them  hard-surface,  all-weather  courts,  have  recently  been  completed.  A  new 
archery  range  of  unusual  size  and  attractiveness  is  also  provided  in  this  area. 

NORMAL   PUBLIC  LIBRARY 

The  new  Normal  Public  Library  located  on  North  Street  is  available  to 
students  and  members  of  the  faculty  of  the  University.  Each  student  who 
desires  to  draw  books  from  this  public  library  must  deposit  a  fee  of  $1.00 
which  is  returned  when  he  leaves  Normal  University  or  does  not  wish  to 
use  books  any  longer.  The  total  number  of  books  in  the  library  including 
fiction  and  non-fiction  is  4,000.  A  large  number  of  periodicals  are  also  avail- 
able for  use.  The  library  hours  are,  daily  except  Sunday,  from  11:00  a.m. 
to  6:00  p.m.   On  Saturday  it  is  open  from  11:00  a.m.  to  8:00  p.m. 

WITHERS  PUBLIC  LIBRARY  OF  BLOOMINGTON 

The  Withers  Public  Library  of  Bloomington  extends  a  cordial  welcome 
to  all  students  and  members  of  the  faculty  of  the  University.  Its  reference 
shelves  and  magazine  files  may  be  used  at  any  time.  Loan  cards  may  be 
secured  upon  the  same  basis  that  other  residents  of  Normal  enjoy.  This 
basis  is  that  the  borrower  shall  pay  two  dollars  per  year  for  his  card. 


STUDENT  LIFE  AND  EXPENSES 

NORMAL  AS  A  LOCATION 

Normal  is  an  attractive  suburban  residential  town  with  a  population  of 
about  7,000  people.  It  adjoins  Bloomington,  a  thriving  city  with  a  population 
of  31,000.  The  two  communities,  originally  only  a  mile  and  a  half  apart,  have 
grown  together  and  merged  into  one  city,  although  they  have  separate 
municipal  organizations.  With  their  wide  paved  streets  flanked  by  beau- 
tiful trees,  their  comfortable  homes  set  in  lawns  studded  with  flowers  and 
shrubbery,  they  offer  suitable  surroundings  for  the  Illinois  State  Normal 
University.  Situated  in  the  geographical  center  of  Illinois,  the  University  is 
strategically  placed  for  convenience  of  access  and  for  future  development. 

Normal  and  Bloomington  are  on  four  steam  railroad  lines,  the  Alton, 
the  Big  Four,  the  Nickel  Plate,  and  the  Illinois  Central.  There  are  also  the 
electric  lines  of  the  Illinois  Terminal  System.  Several  state  and  federal  high- 
ways lead  into  the  two  cities,  making  the  University  easily  accessible  to  all 
parts  of  Illinois.  Inter-state  bus  lines  also  operate  through  Bloomington 
and  Normal  and  city  bus  cover  the  two  communities. 

Lake  Bloomington  to  the  north  of  Normal,  the  parks,  and  the  golf-links 
in  and  around  Bloomington  and  Normal,  added  to  the  facilities  of  the  attrac- 
tive and  spacious  university  campus  of  fifty-six  acres,  afford  opportunities  for 
out-door  sports  and  recreational  activities  for  the  students  and  faculty. 

The  material  advantages  in  the  location  of  the  Illinois  State  Normal 
University  are  enhanced  by  the  unusual  intellectual  and  aesthetic  aspects  of 
its  environment.  The  communities  are  literary  and  musical  centers.  The  Uni- 
versity contributes  its  full  quota  to  these  cultural  elements  in  the  civic  life 
of  the  two  cities. 

Few  cities  in  the  country  offer  as  great  opportunities  for  an  attractive 
and  profitable  student  life  as  do  these  twin  cities  of  Illinois,  located  in  the 
center  of  the  Great  Corn  Belt  in  one  of  the  richest  agricultural  regions  in 
the  world. 

LIVING  CONDITIONS 

The  town  of  Normal  has  commodious  homes  with  ample  accommoda- 
tions for  1,800  students  within  easy  walking  distance  of  the  University. 
Students  not  living  at  home  or  with  relatives  are  required  to  room  at 
approved  houses.  Lists  of  approved  rooming-houses  are  kept  at  the  offices 
of  the  Dean  of  Women  and  the  Dean  of  Men.  Students  should  consult  them 
before  engaging  rooms. 

A  written  rooming  agreement,  strictly  defining  the  terms  on  which 
rooms  are  rented,  is  required  of  both  men  and  women  students.  The  col- 
lege furnishes  standardized  forms  which  are  signed  by  both  student  and 
householder,  and  then  filed,  in  the  case  of  women  students,  with  the  Dean  of 
Women,  in  the  case  of  men  students,  with  the  Dean  of  Men.  On  these 
rooming  agreements  are  printed  the  house  rules  which  have  been  formu- 
lated by  the  college  and  accepted  by  the  householders.    These  house  rules 
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become  a  bona  fide  part  of  the  agreement  and  are  equally  binding  upon  both 
student  and  householder. 

Desirable  modern  rooms,  large  enough  for  two  persons,  cost  each  student 
$2.00  a  week  and  up.  Similar  single  rooms  rent  for  $2.50  a  week  and  up. 
Desirable  rooms  with  light  housekeeping  privileges  cost  each  student  $2.25 
a  week  and  up. 

Board  costs  $4.50  to  $5.50  a  week. 

Fell  Hall,  the  women's  dormitory,  affords  rooming  and  boarding  accom- 
modations for  ninety  women  students  attending  the  University.  It  is  primarily 
a  residence  hall  for  freshman  women.  Besides  the  freshman  women  there  are 
twelve  honor  residents,  who,  having  attended  the  University  for  at  least  one  year, 
are  invited  to  live  in  the  Hall  because  of  outstanding  scholarship,  leadership, 
and  personality.  Fell  Hall,  always  a  desirable  home  for  the  women  students  of 
the  University,  is  now  especially  attractive  because  of  its  recent  redecoration 
and  refurnishing. 

Students  desiring  rooms  there  should  address  the  Director  of  Fell  Hall 
or  the  Dean  of  Women  for  a  floor  plan  and  a  statement  of  rules  governing 
the  renting  of  rooms  there.  Board  in  Fell  Hall  costs  $5.50  a  week.  Double 
rooms  cost  each  student  $2.50  a  week;  single  rooms,  $3.00  a  week.  Board 
to  a  limited  extent  will  be  available  to  students  living  outside  the  Hall. 

Smith  Hall,  the  men's  dormitory  located  across  the  street  from  Mc- 
Cormick  Athletic  Field,  offers  rooming  accommodations  for  thirty-two  men 
students  of  the  University. 

Men  desiring  to  live  in  Smith  Hall  should  address  inquiries  to  the 
Dean  of  Men.    Rooms  rent  for  $2.25  per  week.    Board  costs  $5  per  week. 

SOCIAL  LIFE  AND  REGULATIONS 

The  University  has  a  full  calendar  of  social  functions  during  the  year, 
the  objective  of  which  is  to  satisfy  the  social  needs  of  each  and  every  student. 
Faculty  and  students  cooperate  in  the  making  and  functioning  of  the  social 
calendar.  The  University  holds  that  a  very  important  phase  of  college  in- 
struction is  the  social  training  which  a  student  receives  in  connection  with 
the  activities  of  the  institution.  The  student  social  life  of  the  University  is 
under  the  careful  and  thorough  supervision  of  the  faculty.  The  various 
student  organizations  in  the  University  offer  their  benefits  not  only  to  those 
whose  abilities  are  already  developed,  but  to  all  who  wish  to  participate. 
It  is  as  important  that  latent  talent  and  undiscovered  ability  be  found  and 
developed  as  it  is  that  talent  already  developed  be  further  promoted  by  the 
activities  of  the  University. 

In  its  social  functions  the  University  fosters  proper  social  usage  and 
strives  to  teach  propriety  and  democratic  dignity  informally,  yet  effectively. 
The  social  functions  of  the  University  are  conducted  mostly  by  students 
under  faculty  direction  and  it  is  intended  that  every  student  shall  participate 
in  them.  These  activities  tend  to  develop  in  the  student  many  valuable 
qualities  which  constitute  the  teaching  personality  of  the  teachers  college 
graduate. 

It  is  expected  and  required  of  students  that  they  observe  the  customs 
which  prevail  in  good  society.     The  adult  attitude  on  the  part  of  students 
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is  encouraged  and  they  are  held  responsible  for  their  conduct  wherever  they 
may  be,  on  the  college  campus,  or  elsewhere. 

Regulations  governing  the  social  life  in  the  rooming  houses,  the  hours 
kept,  and  the  callers  permitted,  are  stated  in  the  house  rules  printed  on  the 
rooming  agreements.  No  rooming  house  is  approved  by  the  college  unless 
the  householder  agrees  to  observe  all  of  the  regulations  which  pertain  to  the 
home  life  of  the  students,  and  to  notify  the  college  when  students  do  not 
conform  to  these  regulations. 

Illinois  State  Normal  University  assumes  that  students  will  not  use  intoxi- 
cating liquors  either  on  or  off  the  campus.  Since  the  use  of  such  beverages, 
regardless  of  nature  or  quantity,  is  not  a  part  of  a  teacher-training  program,  and 
since  employers  of  teachers,  regardless  of  their  personal  attitude  toward  the 
liquor  question,  will  not  employ  or  continue  in  service  teachers  who  use  such 
intoxicants,  it  is  expected  that  prospective  students  who  are  not  in  sympathy 
with  this  regulation  will  not  apply  for  admission.  It  is  further  assumed  that  stu- 
dents who  are  unwilling  to  abide  by  the  regulation  after  admission  will  volun- 
tarily withdraw  from  the  University.  Such  a  regulation  in  the  interest  of  the 
reputation  of  this  teacher-training  institution  and  that  of  its  students  places  the 
responsibility  directly  upon  the  student,  who,  if  he  fails  to  abide  by  the  regula- 
tion, will  be  required  to  sever  all  connections  with  the  University. 

COUNSELING   SERVICE 

Illinois  State  Normal  University  attempts  to  assist  entering  students  in 
rapidly  adjusting  themselves  to  college  life  in  general  and  the  environment 
of  this  University  in  particular. 

Approximately  forty  members  of  the  faculty  serve  as  counselors  to 
advise  with  entering  freshmen  in  connection  with  their  educational  programs 
and  social  life.  This  continuous  service  rendered  throughout  the  year  has 
been  the  object  of  favorable  comments  on  the  part  of  students  and  parents. 
Each  counselor  generally  has  less  than  twenty  students  to  work  with  and 
this  results  in  a  great  deal  of  personal  attention  and  consideration  to  the 
needs  of  individual  students.  Groups  are  usually  assigned  to  counselors  on 
the  basis  of  geographical  location,  generally  a  county  unit.  The  first  contact 
between  counselors  and  student  groups  is  made  during  the  early  part  of 
Freshman  Week  and  from  that  time  students  are  encouraged  to  confer  with 
their  counselors  as  frequently  as  need  arises. 

PROMOTION  OF  HEALTH 

Illinois  State  Normal  University  gives  unusual  attention  to  the  promo- 
tion of  the  health  of  students.  A  resident  University  Physician,  three  registered, 
trained  nurses,  and  a  qualified  office  assistant  give  their  time  to  the  health  of 
students  in  the  University  and  training  schools.  The  physician's  offices  are 
located  in  Cook  Hall  and  the  headquarters  of  the  nurse  for  the  training  school 
are  in  the  Metcalf  Building. 

Beginning  with  September,  1935,  a  more  extensive  health  service  pro- 
vided a  limited  period  of  hospitalization  for  the  students  of  the  University, 
cared  for  with  funds  set  aside  from  the  student  activity  fees,  such  service 
being  available  under  the  following  regulations: 
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1.  Student  participation  in  such  health  service  is  available  only  for  those 
students  who  have  paid  or  made  satisfactory  arrangements  for  their  university 
fees.  The  University  is  not  obligated  for  any  hospital  service  charges  of 
students  who  have  not  complied  with  this  regulation. 

2.  A  dispensary  is  maintained  in  Cook  Hall,  which  is  open  during  class 
hours.  Regular  office  hours  from  9:30  A.M.  to  12  M.  and  2  P.M.  to  4  P.M. 
are  maintained  by  the  University  Physician  for  student  consultations.  No 
charge  is  made  for  this  service. 

In  cases  of  emergency  occurring  outside  the  regular  office  hours,  the 
office  assistant  will  locate  the  University  Physician. 

3.  No  university  student  is  eligible  for  the  services  outlined  at  the  ex- 
pense of  this  fund  unless  he  presents  a  card  from  the  University  Physician 
designating  and  approving  the  type  of  service  to  be  rendered,  and  then  only 
to  the  amount  specified  below. 

4.  In  cases  where  the  University  Physician  approves  hospitalization,  not 
more  than  $2.50  will  be  paid  per  day  for  not  more  than  seven  days.  This 
provides  care  in  a  two-bed  room  with  another  university  student. 

5.  In  cases  where  the  University  Physician  approves  hospitalization  and 
a  local  physician  is  called  to  the  hospital  for  the  purpose  of  diagnosis,  an 
amount  not  to  exceed  $3.00  will  be  paid  for  the  one  such  hospital  call.  The 
student  must  pay  any  physician's  bill  in  excess  of  this  allowance. 

6.  The  University  Physician  has  the  privilege  of  approving  bills  for 
Laboratory,  X-Ray,  Electro-cardiogram,  etc.,  provided  the  fees  for  such  services 
have  been  agreed  upon  previous  to  the  rendering  of  such  services. 

7.  The  cost  of  medicines  not  to  exceed  $1.00  will  be  allowed  for  each 
hospitalization  period.  The  student  must  pay  any  amount  in  excess  of  this 
allowance. 

8.  In  emergency  cases  where  the  approval  of  the  University  Physician 
cannot  be  obtained  in  advance,  the  case  may  be  taken  to  the  hospital  as  an 
emergency  case,  following  notification  of  some  administrative  officer  of  the 
University  such  as  the  Dean  of  Women,  Dean  of  Men,  University  Dean  or 
President,  but  no  compensation  will  be  allowed  unless  approved  by  the 
University  Physician. 

9.  No  chronic  cases  or  ailments  developed  before  September  10,  1940,  or 
prior  to  the  patient's  connection  with  the  Illinois  State  Normal  University 
will  be  approved  for  hospitalization. 

10.  Surgeon's  fees,  those  of  special  nurses,  when  required,  and  operating 
room  fees  are  borne  by  the  student. 

11.  The  foregoing  regulations  apply  only  during  the  regular  school  year 
or  summer  session  for  which  fees  have  been  paid  and  are  not  applicable  to 
regular  vacation  periods  as  indicated  in  the  University  Calendar. 

The  foregoing  type  of  service  has  been  of  great  benefit  to  both  the 
school  and  the  student  body,  since  it  has  prevented  much  absence  that  would 
otherwise  have  resulted  and  has  made  possible  early  diagnosis  and  care 
that  could  not  be  afforded  under  other  conditions.  Removal  of  the  mental 
hazard  incidental  to  illness  has  made  this  new  program  exceedingly  valuable. 
This  type  of  service  is  undoubtedly  appreciated  by  parents  who  realize  that  the 
best  of  care  is  afforded  students  while  attending  school. 
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STUDENT  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  ACTIVITIES 

Although  there  are  many  student  organizations  on  the  campus  of  Illinois 
State  Normal  University,  these  activities  are  the  result  of  diversified  interests 
of  a  large  student  body.  A  new  point  system  is  being  put  into  effect  to  aid  in 
the  securing  of  a  proper  balance  of  student  participation  in  activities  and  thus 
to  encourage  some  students  to  form  such  valuable  associations  and  to  dis- 
courage others  from  excessive  indulgence  in  such  a  program.  Participation  in 
student  activities  is  recognized  and  encouraged  at  Illinois  State  Normal  Uni- 
versity as  a  valuable  part  of  a  complete  teacher  education  program. 

Because  Illinois  State  Normal  University  is  a  professional  school  for  the 
education  of  teachers  and  since  ninety-nine  per  cent  of  the  students  are  prepar- 
ing for  the  teaching  profession,  the  holding  of  office  in  any  and  all  student  or- 
ganizations is  limited  to  those  expecting  to  teach  and  is  not  open  to  the  few 
tuition  or  special  students  doing  only  a  liberal  arts  type  of  work. 

THE  STUDENT  COUNCIL 
The  Student  Council  is  a  representative  body  made  up  of  two  freshmen, 
three  sophomores,  three  juniors,  four  seniors,  the  editors  of  the  Vidette  and 
Index,  and  the  President.  Its  function  is  to  discuss  plans  for  improving  the 
conditions  and  character  of  student  life,  and  to  make  recommendations  to 
the  administration.  The  Student  Council  has  the  power  to  make  nomina- 
tions for  all  general  school  offices,  and  sponsors  the  school  elections. 

THE  WOMEN'S  LEAGUE 

Every  woman  student  is  automatically  a  member  of  the  Women's  League. 
Through  its  various  committees  the  Women's  League  makes  it  possible  for 
the  women  of  the  student  body  to  function  as  a  unified  group  with  reference 
to  their  social,  ethical,  and  civic  interests.  Everything  which  touches  the  life 
of  the  women  of  the  school  is  of  interest  to  the  Women's  League.  Every  girl 
may  be  allied  with  some  committee  for  the  promotion  of  its  special  activities 
in  the  interest  of  the  entire  group. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  CLUB 

The  University  Club,  formerly  the  Varsity  Club,  is  an  organization  to 
which  all  men  of  the  campus  are  eligible.  The  club  pledges  itself  to  pro- 
mote the  most  wholesome  kind  of  good  fellowship  among  men  of  the  campus, 
to  encourage  more  men  to  come  to  Normal  University,  and  to  support  ath- 
letics and  all  other  worthy  enterprises  of  the  University.  The  organization 
stands  for  those  things  which  tend  toward  a  fuller  manhood  in  its  broadest 
meaning.    The  club  has  general  control  of  the  activities  of  Smith  Hall. 

THE  NEWMAN  CLUB 
The  Newman  Club  is  an  organization  whose  purpose  is  to  bring  the 
Catholic  students  of  the  University  into  a  close  bond  of  friendship. 

GAMMA  DELTA 
Gamma  Delta  is  an  organization  open  to  all  Lutheran  students  of  the 
University  and  is  designed  to  promote  fellowship  among  this  group  of  students 
on  the  campus.   The  local  chapter  was  formed  in  March,  1936. 
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YOUNG  WOMEN'S  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATION 

The  Young  Women's  Christian  Association  at  Normal  was  the  first 
student  Y.W.C.A.  in  the  world.  From  the  time  it  was  organized  in  1872 
by  a  small  circle  of  people  that  met  in  the  "White  Room"  of  the  Main 
Building,  the  Association  has  sought  to  help  the  girls  of  the  school  to 
strengthen  their  ideals  of  religion  and  service  through  study  and  active  work. 
Any  girl  in  school  may  become  a  member  provided  she  is  in  sympathy  with 
the  purpose  of  the  Association. 

WOMEN'S  RECREATION  ASSOCIATION 

The  Women's  Recreation  Association  is  a  local  chapter  of  a  great  national 
organization  which  is  seeking  to  produce  a  higher  standard  of  American 
womanhood  among  college  women  of  America.  It  aims  to  achieve  this  ideal 
through  the  physical,  mental,  and  social  development  which  women  gain  from 
cooperative  recreational  activities. 

LITERARY  SOCIETIES 

There  are  only  two  literary  societies  in  the  University,  Philadelphia  and 
Wrightonia.  Every  person  who  enters  the  University  for  the  first  time  be- 
comes a  nominal  member  of  one  of  these  societies.  Active  membership  in 
each  society  is  limited  to  thirty-five.  A  person  is  elected  to  active  membership 
in  the  society  of  which  he  is  a  nominal  member  if,  after  appearing  in  a 
tryout  number  in  music  or  speaking,  he  receives  the  favorable  vote  of  the 
active  members  of  the  society. 

DEPARTMENTAL  CLUBS 

1.  Art  Club  9.  Latin  Club 

2.  Commerce  Club  10.  Lowell  Mason  Club 

3.  Four  Year  Elementary  Club  11.  Nature  Study  Club 

4.  French  Club  12.  Pringle-Hall  Club 

5.  Home  Economics  Club  13.  Rural  Curriculum  Club 

6.  Industrial  Arts  Club  14.  Science  Club 

7.  Intermediate  Club  15.  Social  Science  Club 

8.  Kindergarten  Club  16.  Women's  Physical  Education  Club 

HONORARY  SOCIETIES 

1.  Alpha  Tau  Alpha — Professional  Agricultural  Fraternity 

2.  Gamma  Phi — Honorary  Gymnastic  Fraternity 

3.  Gamma  Theta  Upsilon — Honorary  Professional  Geography  Fraternity 

4.  Kappa  Delta  Epsilon — Professional  Educational  Sorority 

5.  Kappa  Delta  Pi — Honor  Society  in  Education 

6.  Kappa  Mu  Epsilon — Honorary  Mathematics  Fraternity 

7.  Kappa  Phi  Kappa — Professional  Education  Fraternity 

8.  Pi  Gamma  Mu — Honorary  Social  Science  Fraternity 

9.  Pi  Kappa  Delta — Honorary  Forensic  Fraternity 

10.  Pi  Omega  Pi — Honorary  Commerce  Fraternity 

11.  Sigma  Tau  Delta — Honorary  English  Fraternity 

12.  Theta  Alpha  Phi — Honorary  Dramatic  Fraternity 
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SPECIAL  ORGANIZATIONS 


1. 

Band  (concert) 

9. 

Male  Chorus 

2. 

Band  (marching) 

10. 

Men's  Glee  Club 

3. 

Blackfriars 

11. 

"N"  Club 

4. 

College  League  of  Women  Voters 

12. 

Orchesis 

5. 

Fell  Hall 

13. 

Orchestra 

6. 

Hieronymus  Club 

14. 

Smith  Hall 

7. 

Jesters 

15. 

Treble  Chorus 

8. 

Maize  Grange 

16. 

University  Theatre 

17.    Women's  Chorus 


ATHLETICS 


A  prominent  place  is  accorded  athletics  in  the  activity  program  of 
Illinois  State  Normal  University.  Standing  for  the  highest  type  of  good 
sportsmanship,  University  teams  have  attained  marked  success  in  football,  basket- 
ball, cross  country,  wrestling,  indoor  and  outdoor  track,  baseball,  tennis,  and 
golf.  The  University  is  a  member  of  the  Illinois  Intercollegiate  Athletic  Con- 
ference, composed  of  eleven  colleges  of  the  State  of  Illinois.  This  conference 
represents  a  type  of  competition  comparable  to  the  best  in  college  athletics  in 
this  part  of  the  country. 

In  addition  to  a  very  extensive  intercollegiate  program,  a  constantly  en- 
larged intramural  program  is  being  carried  out  each  year.  With  excellent 
facilities  for  such  activities,  adequate  equipment  and  well  trained  instructors, 
it  is  not  surprising  to  find  a  large  number  of  students  engaging  in  these  ac- 
tivities. With  the  women  students  especially,  archery,  hockey,  tennis,  base- 
ball, and  golf  are  popular.  Swimming  and  bowling  are  also  included  in  the 
intramural  program. 

Illinois  State  Normal  University  is  very  fortunate  in  having  excellent 
equipment  for  an  extensive  athletic  program.  McCormick  Gymnasium  cares 
for  indoor  activities  in  an  efficient  manner.  McCormick  Athletic  Field  has 
ample  space  for  football,  track,  and  baseball  as  intercollegiate  sports,  and 
for  a  far-reaching  intramural  program.  Ten  new  tennis  courts,  two  of  them 
concrete,  are  located  just  east  of  the  athletic  field  and  a  new  archery  range 
is  being  built  south  of  these  courts.  The  new  University  High  School  athletic 
field,  completed  during  the  summer  of  1937,  affords  excellent  facilities  for 
student  teaching  through  assisting  in  handling  University  High  School  sports. 
Few  colleges  in  the  country  have  the  facilities  for  athletics,  either  as  to 
quantity  or  quality,  to  be  found  at  Illinois  State  Normal  University. 

SPEECH    ACTIVITIES 

Illinois  State  Normal  University  has  placed  much  emphasis  upon  the 
field  of  speech,  having  as  one  of  its  important  phases  of  teacher  education 
the  Division  for  the  Education  of  Teachers  of  Speech.  In  addition  to  excellent 
class  work,  decided  emphasis  is  placed  upon  oratory,  extempore  speaking, 
and  debating  for  both  men  and  women.  The  University  belongs  to  the  Illinois 
Intercollegiate  Oratorical  Association  and  the  Illinois  Intercollegiate  Debate 
League,  which  are  composed  of  many  of  the  liberal  arts  and  teachers  colleges 
of  the  state. 
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Debating  for  both  men  and  women  is  organized  as  a  special  class,  which 
meets  Tuesday  evening  from  7:00  to  9:00  P.M.  All  students  who  wish  to  par- 
ticipate in  Intercollegiate  Debate  should  plan  to  attend  this  class.  Students 
attending  this  class  may  earn  from  one  to  three  semester  hours  of  credit  for 
participating  throughout  the  year.  No  student  may  earn  more  than  six  semester 
hours  of  such  credit  while  he  is  in  college. 

The  University  debating  teams,  both  men  and  women,  have  been  highly 
successful  in  their  numerous  debates  throughout  Illinois  and  surrounding  states. 
An  invitational  debate  tournament  attracting  a  large  number  of  colleges  from 
several  mid-western  states  is  sponsored  annually  by  Illinois  State  Normal  Uni- 
versity. Students  who  qualify  through  intercollegiate  participation  in  forensics 
are  eligible  for  election  to  Eta  Chapter  of  Pi  Kappa  Delta,  National  Honorary 
Forensic  Society. 

RADIO  BROADCASTING 

Normal  University  has  unusual  facilities  for  radio  broadcasting.  Through 
the  courtesy  of  WJBC,  Bloomington-Normal  station,  students  may  take  part 
in  this  increasingly  important  activity.  From  the  campus  studios  in  Cook 
Hall  originate  most  programs,  and  Capen  Auditorium,  Milner  Library, 
McCormick  Gymnasium  and  several  class  rooms  are  also  wired  for  use. 
Musical  organizations  as  well  as  individual  students  in  the  department  of 
music  present  many  programs.  Debates,  panel  discussions,  dramatic  pro- 
ductions, and  forums  give  students  of  varied  interests  an  opportunity  to 
prepare  scripts  and  to  participate  in  actual  broadcasts. 

MUSIC 

Music  is  an  important  and  vital  experience  in  life  and  is  a  necessary  part 
of  the  teacher's  equipment.  Illinois  State  Normal  University,  cognizant  of 
this,  endeavors  to  conduct  a  varied  program  of  music  organizations.  The  pur- 
pose of  these  organizations  is  twofold:  to  provide  an  enriched  musical  back- 
ground and  promote  growth,  and  to  prepare  students  to  teach  similar  groups. 

The  major  organizations  are  Concert  Band,  Varsity  Pep  Band,  Women's 
Chorus,  Treble  Chorus,  Men's  Glee  Club,  Male  Chorus,  Concert  Orchestra, 
and  Laboratory  Orchestra.    In  addition,  there  are  a  number  of  small  ensembles. 

Membership  in  the  Concert  Band,  Varsity  Pep  Band,  and  Concert  Or- 
chestra is  open  to  all  University  students  who  can  qualify. 

The  Treble  Chorus  is  open  to  all  University  women  who  qualify.  It  is 
required  of  all  women  who  choose  music  as  a  teaching  field  and  who  are  not 
members  of  the  University  "Women's  Chorus. 

Membership  in  the  University  Women's  Chorus  is  open  to  upper  class- 
men who  qualify  and  who  have  had  considerable  singing  experience. 

The  Male  Chorus  is  open  to  all  University  men  who  qualify.  It  is  re- 
quired of  all  men  who  choose  music  as  a  teaching  field  and  who  are  not  members 
of  the  University  Glee  Club. 

University  Men's  Glee  Club  is  made  up  of  men  who  qualify  and  who 
have  had  considerable  singing  experience. 

The  Laboratory  Orchestra  is  maintained  for  all  students  who  are  not 
sufficiently  advanced  to  qualify  for  membership  in  the  University  Orchestra 
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and  Bands,  and  is  a  laboratory  hour  for  music  courses  numbered  114,  121, 
125,  223,  232,  234. 

In  addition  to  the  excellent  program  in  music  education  provided  on 
the  University  campus,  attention  is  called  to  the  affiliated  National  Music 
Camp  at  Interlochen,  Michigan.  The  attractive  program  offered  at  this  sum- 
mer camp  is  described  on  page  69  in  connection  with  the  offerings  of  the 
summer  session. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  LECTURE  COURSE 

The  University  definitely  believes  in  the  educational  value  derived  by  the 
student  from  opportunities  to  hear  the  leading  thinkers  of  the  day,  and  the 
best  that  is  available  in  the  fields  of  music,  drama,  and  the  allied  arts.  A  com- 
mittee consisting  of  an  equal  number  of  faculty  and  student  members  con- 
stitutes a  Lecture  Board,  which  arranges  for  a  series  of  programs  during  the 
year.  The  money  to  finance  this  course  is  secured  from  the  student  activity  fee, 
which  is  paid  by  each  student  at  the  time  of  registration. 

UNIVERSITY  PUBLICATIONS 

The  yearbook  at  Illinois  State  Normal  University  is  known  as  the  Index. 
The  editor  and  business  manager  are  selected  each  spring  by  a  publications 
board  composed  of  faculty  and  students.  Members  of  the  staff  are  appointed 
by  the  editor. 

The  Vidette  is  a  semi-weekly  newspaper  published  by  the  students  of  the 
University.  It  attempts  to  carry  all  the  important  news  of  the  campus  and  to 
reflect  the  student  life  at  the  University.  This  paper  has  received  national 
recognition  for  its  high  quality  and  is  an  excellent  laboratory  for  the  classes 
in  journalism.  New  quarters  for  this  publication,  as  well  as  for  the  journalism 
work,  have  recently  been  provided.  The  editor  and  business  manager  are  chosen 
by  the  publications  board  and  the  editor  and  faculty  sponsor  appoint  a  staff 
of  assisting  editors. 

The  Alumni  Quarterly,  published  from  the  University  Press,  is  a  maga- 
zine issued  four  times  each  year  and  goes  to  members  of  the  Alumni  Asso- 
ciation. The  purpose  of  this  publication  is  to  keep  alumni  in  touch  with  the 
activities  of  the  institution. 

The  Alumni  News  Letter  is  published  and  distributed  free  of  cost  to  all 
graduates  of  the  University.  At  the  present  time  approximately  9,000  graduates 
receive  this  bulletin  three  times  during  each  school  year. 

Campus  Towers  is  a  recently  inaugurated  four-page  news  bulletin  addressed 
to  the  parents  of  all  students  in  the  University.  This  publication  seeks  to  present 
items  of  interest  on  the  campus  and  is  sent  at  the  close  of  each  semester  with 
students'  grade  cards  indicating  scholastic  accomplishment  for  each  half-year 
period. 

The  Illinois  State  Normal  University  Bulletin  is  the  general  name  given 
to  the  publications  sponsored  by  the  University.  Two  issues  of  the  Bulletin 
are  the  general  catalog  and  the  summer  session  bulletin.  The  other  four  issues 
are  concerned  with  some  special  studies  or  outstanding  activities  that  are 
deserving  of  consideration  in  the  course  of  each  year. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  publications  available  to  students  during  or 
following  attendance  at  the  University,  Teacher  Education  is  published  as  a  field 
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service  bulletin  of  the  University  and  made  available  to  administrators,  teachers 
and  others  interested  in  various  levels  of  education. 

EXPENSES 

The  cost  of  attendance  at  Illinois  State  Normal  University  is  very 
moderate  compared  with  that  of  many  institutions.  School  fees  and  living  ex- 
penses will  be  found  exceedingly  reasonable.  Attention  is  invited  to  the  items 
included  under  the  school  fees  and  the  extensive  service  given  in  return  for  the 
moderate  expenditure  on  the  part  of  the  student. 

FEES 
Registration  and  Incidental,  per  semester   (the  only  fee  required  of  all 

except  Lindley  and  State  Scholarship  students) $32.50 

Lindley  and  State  Scholarship  Students,  per  semester 17.50 

Tuition  for  those  not  pledging  to  teach,  per  semester  (including  registra- 
tion and  incidental  fee) 57.50 

Tuition  for  those  pledging  to  teach 00.00 

Programs  of  6  semester  hours  or  less,  per  hour 3.00 

(Students  taking  such  programs  pay  the  regular  student  activity  fee 
of  $12.50) 

Graduation  Fee  (payable  on  or  before  April  4,  1941) 5.00 

Additional  Transcripts  of  Record  (after  first  copy) 1.00 

(Transcripts  issued  only  when  all  obligations  have  been  met) 
Auditors  pay  the  same  fees  as  the  regular  students. 
Refunds  of  all  or  any  portion  of  fees  paid  will  not  be  made  after  the 
tenth  day  following  registration  of  any  student. 

The  Registration  and  Incidental  Fee  is  all-inclusive  and  covers  all  general 
school  charges  and  all  textbooks  loaned  to  students,  as  well  as  library,  towel, 
shop,  laboratory,  typing,  and  other  fees  listed  separately  in  past  years.  It 
further  includes  student  activity  allotment  admitting  to  weekly  campus  movies, 
all  athletic,  music,  lecture,  dramatic,  and  forensic  events  and  covers  class  dues, 
as  well  as  providing  each  student  with  a  copy  of  the  school  paper,  the  Vidette, 
twice  each  week,  and  a  copy  of  the  school  annual,  the  Index,  at  the  close  of  the 
school  year.  This  same  general  fee  also  covers  health  and  medical  dispensary 
service  through  the  office  of  the  campus  physician  and  the  newly  created  in- 
firmary and  hospitalization  service  as  indicated  previously  in  this  section  under 
"Promotion  of  Health."  Membership  in  the  Student  Union  is  also  covered  by 
this  activity  fee. 

The  loan  of  all  textbooks  in  all  courses  for  each  student  is  included  in  the 
general  school  fee.  This  plan  enables  students  to  have  all  books  needed  and  at 
a  cost  much  less  than  that  of  the  regular  purchase  price  or  that  of  the  pre- 
viously used  individual  book  rental  plan.  Textbooks  are  not  provided  until 
all  fees  have  been  paid. 

Important.  All  fees  are  due  at  the  time  of  registration  and  under  any 
circumstances  must  be  paid  on  or  before  September  24,  1940,  for  the  first 
semester  and  February  7,  1941,  for  the  second  semester.  No  one  will  be 
permitted  to  attend  classes  after  these  dates  unless  all  financial  obligations 
to  the  University  have  been  cared  for.  Requests  for  extension  of  time  on  fees 
cannot  be  granted.  No  refunds  on  fees  are  granted  after  ten  days  following 
registration. 
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OTHER  EXPENSES 

With  the  payment  of  the  Registration  and  Incidental  Fee  of  $32.50  each 
semester  ($17.50  for  Lindley  and  State  Scholarship  students)  there  are 
no  further  institutional  charges  aside  from  locker  fees,  largely  in  the  nature 
of  a  deposit,  and  the  purchase  of  gymnasium  outfits  for  those  taking  such 
work.  The  cost  of  the  complete  regulation  gymnasium  costume  for  women 
students  will  not  exceed  $5.25,  and  for  men  students,  $5.00  per  complete  uni- 
form. For  women  students  the  locker  deposit  is  $1.50,  of  which  $1.25  is 
refunded  at  the  end  of  the  year.  For  men  students  the  locker  deposit  is  $1.00, 
which  is  returned  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

Lockers  in  the  Main  Building  may  be  rented  from  the  business  office  at 
twenty-five  cents  a  semester.  A  deposit  of  fifty  cents  is  required  for  key  pad- 
locks  and  one  dollar  for  combination  padlocks. 

ESTIMATED  TOTAL  EXPENSES 
For  students  who  pay  all  of  their  expenses,  the  average  cost  for  board, 
room,  laundry,  books,  school  supplies,  fees  and  all  other  costs  connected 
with  their  life  as  students  is  approximately  $350  for  the  regular  year  of  thirty- 
six  weeks.  Many  students  do  light  housekeeping  and  are  thus  able  to  reduce 
that  figure  decidedly. 

AID  TO  STUDENTS 

Aid  to  students  at  Illinois  State  Normal  University  may  be  classified 
under  four  headings:  Loan  Funds,  Lindley  and  State  Scholarships,  Federal 
Financial  Assistance,  and  Local  Employment,  aside  from  the  federal  program. 

LOAN  FUNDS 
Student  Loan  Fund.  A  general  student  loan  fund  is  available  for  stu- 
dents in  their  last  year,  from  which  they  may  borrow  at  a  low  rate  of  interest 
a  sum  not  to  exceed  $150.  The  demands  on  this  fund  have  been  so  great  that 
it  has  been  inadequate  to  meet  the  needs  and  should  not  be  relied  upon  by 
too  many  students  as  a  source  of  financial  assistance. 

Annie  Louise  Keller  Scholarship  Fund.  This  fund  consists  of  $150  which 
is  loaned  without  interest  to  properly  qualified  students  selected  by  a  special 
committee  constituted  at  the  time  of  the  creation  of  the  scholarship  fund. 
This  scholarship  fund  is  named  in  honor  of  Annie  Louise  Keller,  a  former 
student  at  Illinois  State  Normal  University  who  gave  her  own  life  in  pro- 
tecting the  lives  of  all  of  her  pupils  in  a  rural  school  in  Greene  County  dur- 
ing a  tornado  a  few  years  ago.  A  fund  was  raised  by  students  and  faculty 
as  a  memorial  to  Miss  Keller. 

Faculty  Women's  Club  Loan  Fund.  Women  students  who  meet  the 
standards  required  by  the  club  are  eligible  to  borrow  from  this  fund  a  sum 
not  to  exceed  $150. 

SCHOLARSHIPS  AND  AWARDS 
Lindley  Scholarships.   For  a  number  of  years  scholarships  were  available 
to  eighth  grade  graduates  who  obtained  them  on  the  basis  of  a  competi- 
tive examination  and  with  the  expressed  purpose  of  going  to  a  teachers 
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college  following  graduation  from  high  school.  Though  these  scholarships 
are  no  longer  being  granted,  there  are  some  persons  who  have  obtained  them 
in  the  past  who  still  hold  valid  scholarships  of  this  nature.  To  be  valid  such 
scholarships  must  have  been  obtained  after  completion  of  the  eighth  grade 
and  before  entrance  into  high  school  and  on  the  basis  of  a  competitive  ex- 
amination called  for  the  purpose  of  awarding  these  scholarships.  Such  valid 
scholarships  exempt  students  from  the  payment  of  those  fees  remitted  to  the 
State  Treasurer.  Thus  holders  of  these  valid  scholarships  pay  $17.50  each 
semester  rather  than  the  $32.50  charged  under  ordinary  conditions. 

New  State  Scholarships.  Beginning  with  July  1,  1936,  scholarships  to 
the  five  state  teachers  colleges  of  Illinois  were  made  available  by  legislative 
enactment  to  graduates  from  all  high  schools  in  the  state.  Every  high  school 
is  entitled  tu  one  scholarship.  High  schools  of  500  to  1000  students  receive 
two  and  those  high  schools  having  over  1000  students  are  entitled  to  three 
such  scholarships.  The  local  school  authorities  select  the  persons  to  receive 
the  scholarships  which  are  awarded  to  the  persons  who  rank  highest  in 
scholarship  and  who  plan  definitely  to  attend  any  of  the  state  teachers  col- 
leges with  the  purpose  of  becoming  teachers.  If  the  highest  ranking  person 
does  not  wish  to  attend  a  teachers  college  the  award  goes  to  the  next  person 
in  rank  and  on  down  the  list  until  the  upper  25  per  cent  of  the  graduating 
class  has  been  exhausted.  If  no  one  in  the  upper  25  per  cent  of  the  graduating 
class  qualifies  for  the  scholarship,  no  scholarship  is  granted  to  that  particular 
high  school  for  that  year.  The  scholarships  are  presumably  awarded  to  per- 
sons who  will  make  use  of  them  the  year  following  graduation  from  the  high 
school  and  may  be  used  for  a  period  of  four  years.  Persons  holding  such 
scholarships  are  entitled  to  exemption  from  such  school  fees  as  are  remitted 
to  the  State  Treasurer;  hence,  instead  of  a  semester  fee  of  $32.50,  the  scholar- 
ship recipient  pays  $17.50,  which  amount  is  designed  to  cover  student  activity 
fees  and  books.  Further  information  beyond  what  high  school  principals  and 
county  superintendents  may  have  regarding  these  scholarships  will  be  pro- 
vided upon  request. 

The  Alumni  Award.  An  award  of  $65.00  is  made  each  year  by  the 
Alumni  Association  of  Illinois  State  Normal  University  to  a  junior  who  has 
attended  the  University  during  his  or  her  entire  college  career  and  earned 
at  least  part  of  his  necessary  college  expenses.  The  money  is  to  be  used  by 
the  student  to  pay  school  fees  during  the  senior  year.  Only  students  definitely 
intending  to  teach  are  eligible  for  the  award. 

Interested  and  eligible  persons  apply  to  the  president  of  the  Student 
Council  near  the  close  of  the  second  semester.  Selection  is  made  by  a  special 
rating  committee  composed  of  three  students,  two  faculty  members,  and 
one  alumnus. 

The  Jessie  E.  Rambo  Award.  An  award  of  $50  is  made  to  a  junior  in 
the  Division  of  Home  Economics  Education  each  year  near  the  end  of  the 
second  semester.  This  award  which  will  cover  practically  all  school  fees  for 
the  following  year  is  made  on  the  basis  of  scholarship,  personality,  evidences 
of  leadership,  participation  in  campus  activities  and  possibilities  of  success 
in  the  teaching  of  home  economics. 

The  award  is  made  possible  by  the  interest  and  generosity  of  Miss 
Jessie  E.  Rambo,  former  Director  of  the  Division  of  Home  Economics  of 
Illinois  State  Normal  University. 
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FEDERAL  AID 

The  Federal  Government  has  provided  some  financial  assistance  to  stu- 
dents in  return  for  assigned  work  that  they  do  for  the  University.  During  the 
1939-1940  school  year,  this  National  Youth  Administration  program  has 
enabled  the  University  to  help  approximately  275  students  in  slightly  varying 
amounts,  the  most  common  of  which  ranged  between  $10.00  and  $12.00  per 
month.  Each  year  there  have  generally  been  three  times  the  number  of  appli- 
cants for  such  aid  as  could  be  accommodated.  This  assistance  under  federal 
regulation  must  go  to  children  from  families  on  relief  or  to  those  whose  fi- 
nancial situation  represents  extreme  need.  Though  the  type  of  work  to  which 
students  are  assigned  varies,  they  receive  compensation  in  terms  of  a  certain 
amount  per  hour  for  the  services  rendered.  Last  year,  Illinois  State  Normal 
University  had  requests  from  over  one  thousand  prospective  students  for 
assistance  in  financing  their  way  through  school.  It  was  utterly  impossible  to 
meet  this  demand  through  any  resources.  Though  a  great  deal  of  help  was 
granted  students,  many  were  disappointed  who  applied  late  or  whose  need 
was  not  as  great  as  that  of  others,  according  to  the  results  of  careful  in- 
vestigation. This  University  stands  ready  to  assist  worthy  students  but 
there  is  a  growing  tendency  on  the  part  of  many  persons  who  do  not  need 
financial  aid  to  request  such  assistance  in  order  to  reduce  the  demands  upon 
funds  already  at  their  disposal.  Care  is  advised  on  the  part  of  the  student  in 
ascertaining  the  seriousness  of  the  need  and  substantiating  requests  with  evi- 
dence of  extreme  need.  Some  suggested  sources  of  assistance  are  indicated 
above.  While  there  is  no  official  word  that  the  federal  aid  program  will  be 
continued  and  such  official  word  may  not  be  available  until  late  in  the  sum- 
mer, there  is  unusual  evidence  that  some  such  program  will  be  in  operation 
when  school  opens  in  September.  Requests  for  information  regarding  this 
program  should  be  addressed  to  Miss  Barton  for  the  women  and  Mr.  Linkins 
for  the  men. 

EMPLOYMENT 

There  are  some  possibilities  of  employment  of  men  and  women  students 
to  do  work,  for  which  they  obtain  room  or  board  or  both  or  certain  mone- 
tary compensation.  Most  of  these  possibilities  are  absorbed  by  students 
already  in  school  but  there  is  some  possibility  of  suggestions  of  such  places 
being  made  by  the  Dean  of  Men  and  Dean  of  Women.  Women  students 
wishing  to  secure  such  employment  should  address  Miss  O.  Lillian  Barton, 
Dean  of  Women.  They  should  consult  her  before  entering  into  any  agree- 
ment with  employers,  and  each  semester  should  submit  for  her  approval 
their  class  schedules.  Similarly,  all  men  students  should  confer  with  Mr. 
R.  H.  Linkins,  Dean  of  Men. 

The  University  requires  students  to  secure  employment  in  environments 
which  are  conducive  to  wholesome  living.  For  this  reason,  students  are  not 
permitted  to  work  in  taverns  or  similar  places  where  the  chief  function  is 
the  dispensing  of  alcoholic  liquors. 


REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION 

SELECTIVE  ADMISSION 

Since  the  1935-36  school  year,  Illinois  State  Normal  University  because  of 
limitation  of  the  physical  plant  has  been  forced  to  operate  with  certain  limita- 
tations  upon  student  enrollment.  A  first  attempt  by  Normal  School  Board 
regulation  to  limit  the  total  enrollment  of  the  university  later  resulted  in  a  more 
satisfactory  solution  through  the  limitation  of  the  freshman  class  to  seven  hun- 
dred students.  By  strict  adherence  to  this  limitation  it  is  expected  that  the  total 
enrollment  for  any  given  semester  of  a  regular  school  year  will  not  exceed  two 
thousand  students.  No  limit  has  been  placed  upon  the  enrollment  in  the  summer 
session. 

Since  the  teaching  profession  makes  increasingly  greater  demands  in 
qualifications,  those  who  seek  to  enter  the  profession  should  possess  those 
physical,  mental,  personal,  and  social  characteristics  which  are  essential.  Good 
health,  a  reasonable  degree  of  intellectual  ability,  tact,  common  sense,  adapt- 
ability, a  sense  of  humor  and  optimism  are  essential  qualifications.  Though 
the  Illinois  State  Normal  University  has  not  attempted  to  set  up  formal  tests 
to  determine  whether  or  not  an  applicant  is  fitted  to  take  up  the  preparation 
for  the  teaching  profession,  certain  standards  are  used  to  help  select  those 
who  will  probably  be  most  successful.  The  application  for  admission  filled 
out  by  the  student  includes:  a  record  of  the  student's  age,  health,  family, 
background,  and  interests;  a  chronological  record  of  his  school  life  beyond 
the  eighth  grade;  a  record  of  participation  and  achievement  in  activities  in 
the  secondary  school;  and,  choices  as  to  the  curriculum  to  be  followed.  The 
transcript  of  high  school  credits  and  grades  as  well  as  a  confidential  report 
given  by  the  high  school  principal  concerning  the  student's  personal  qualifi- 
cations also  play  an  important  part  in  selective  admission. 

Admission  will  be  further  conditioned  on  the  availability  of  openings 
in  the  department  to  which  entrance  is  sought  in  view  of  the  quota  of 
entering  students  the  department  in  question  is  permitted  to  accept.  All  de- 
partments have  of  necessity  established  a  quota  for  new  students  on  the 
basis  of  the  following  considerations: 

1.  The  number  of  students  for  which  teaching  staff,  housing,  and  equip- 
ment are  available  in  the  department. 

2.  The  number  of  students  from  the  department  who  may  reasonably 
be  expected  to  obtain  positions  when  they  have  been  graduated. 

3.  The  number  of  students  on  whom  a  distinctive  impression  may  be 
made  by  the  department  in  order  that  they  may  not  be  "just  another 
teacher"  to  be  added  to  a  large  number  of  average  or  below  average 
teachers,  many  of  whom  are  now  unemployed. 

It  is  important,  therefore,  to  apply  for  admission  as  soon  as  possible 
after  the  completion  of  high  school  work  in  order  not  to  be  disappointed  in 
the  possibility  of  getting  into  the  field  desired.  It  has  been  found,  too,  that 
in  many  cases  it  is  difficult  to  get  a  statement  of  the  high  school  record  at  a 
later  time  since  part  of  it  must  be  made  by  the  principal  or  superintendent, 
who  may  be  away  in  school  or  on  a  vacation  where  he  will  not  have  access 
to  the  necessary  records. 
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Attention  is  invited  to  careful  consideration  of  the  following  qualifications 
for  admission: 

1.  Applicants  for  admission  must  be  graduates  of  recognized  or  accredited 
high  schools. 

2.  Entering  students  must  be  at  least  sixteen  years  of  age  but  the  dean  may 
admit,  on  petition,  a  student  over  fifteen  years  but  less  than  sixteen,  who 
meets  the  requirements  for  admission  and  who  is  to  reside,  after  admission 
to  the  University,  with  his  parents,  or  his  guardians,  or  with  someone  chosen 
by  them. 

3.  Insufficient  classroom  facilities  to  accommodate  all  who  apply  for  ad- 
mission necessitates  the  establishment  of  the  following  additional  regulations: 

a.  Only  those  high  school  graduates  who  rank  in  the  upper  three  quarters 
of  their  high  school  graduating  class  will  be  eligible  to  receive  favorable 
consideration.  High  school  graduates  in  the  fourth  quarter  of  their  class 
who  complete  an  additional  year  of  post  graduate  work  in  high  school 
with  grades  that  evidence  marked  improvement  (at  least  a  C  average  on 
a  letter  grading  system)  may  be  given  favorable  consideration. 

b.  Transfer  students  from  other  institutions  of  higher  education  whose 
high  school  rank  was  in  the  fourth  quarter  must  have  completed  at  least 
thirty  semester  hours  of  academic  work  of  C  average  in  a  recognized 
college  or  university  in  order  to  be  considered  for  admission. 

c.  All  other  transfer  students  regardless  of  rank  in  high  school  must  have 
at  least  a  C  average  in  academic  work  presented  in  order  to  be  con- 
sidered for  admission. 

4.  Physical  examinations  are  required  for  all  entering  students.  As  a  matter 
of  convenience  these  examinations  for  entering  women  students  will  be  given 
at  Dr.  Rachel  Cooper's  office  in  Cook  Hall  between  June  17  and  August  2, 
1940.  Women  students  planning  to  attend  Illinois  State  Normal  University 
this  fall  should  write  to  the  doctor's  office  for  an  appointment.  Only  a  limited 
number  of  physical  examinations  will  be  given  between  the  above  dates. 
Much  time  will  be  saved  by  having  the  physical  examination  completed 
before  entrance. 

5.  Students  may  be  admitted  at  the  beginning  of  each  semester  or  at  the 
opening  of  the  summer  term.  Students  may  enter  to  the  best  advantage,  how- 
ever, at  the  opening  of  the  school  year  in  September. 

6.  A  student  who  has  been  dropped  from  another  institution  may  not  enter 
here  until  such  time  as  he  would  be  readmitted  to  the  institution  from  which 
he  was  dropped.  No  student  will  be  admitted  from  another  institution  unless 
he  presents  a  letter  of  honorable  dismissal  from  that  institution. 

APPLICATION  FOR  ADMISSION 

Application  for  admission  to  the  Illinois  State  Normal  University  should 
be  made  upon  regulation  blanks  furnished  by  the  University  and  should 
be  addressed  to  the  Registrar's  Office.  As  soon  as  possible  after  complete 
information  is  received,  the  committee  on  admissions,  which  includes  the 
director  of  the  division  of  the  first  teaching  field  chosen,  will  consider  the 
application.  The  candidate  will  then  be  notified  whether  or  not  he  is  accepted. 

It  is  the  applicant's  responsibility  to  see  that  the  following  items,  which 
are  essential  before  the  application  can  be  considered,  are  received  by  the 
Registrar : 
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1.  An  application  for  admission,  properly  filled  out  by  the  applicant. 

2.  A  transcript  of  the  secondary  school  credits,  which  includes  a  personal 
record  and  recommendation,  to  be  issued  after  graduation  by  the  prin- 
cipal, and  to  be  mailed  by  him  directly  to  the  Registrar.  This  record 
must  be  sent  in  on  forms  supplied  by  the  University.  These  forms  will 
be  sent  direct  to  the  high  school  principal  upon  request. 

3.  An  official  transcript  of  credits  and  a  statement  of  honorable  dismissal 
from  all  schools  in  which  the  student  has  registered  after  graduation 
from  high  school,  regardless  of  whether  or  not  he  wishes  to  receive 
credit  for  trie  work.  The  transcript  should  be  mailed  by  the  school 
directly  to  the  Registrar  of  the  Illinois  State  Normal  University. 

SUBJECTS  RECOMMENDED  FOR  ADMISSION 

Departing  from  the  practice  of  previous  years  of  requiring  a  specified 
number  of  units  of  credit  in  certain  fields,  the  Illinois  State  Normal  University 
requires  graduation  from  a  recognized  or  accredited  high  school,  together 
with  other  standards  as  listed  under  "Selective  Admission." 

Although  specific  units  of  entrance  credit  are  no  longer  required  for  ad- 
mission, it  is  strongly  recommended  that  the  high  school  record  include 
three  years  of  English  and  two  years  of  a  foreign  language  if  the  student  is 
looking  forward  to  graduate  work.  It  is  also  advised  that  the  student  present 
one  year  of  algebra  and  one  year  of  geometry  if  he  plans  to  prepare  for  upper 
grade  teaching  and  a  year  and  a  half  of  each  if  he  plans  to  complete  a  teach- 
ing field  in  mathematics.  It  is  further  suggested  that  the  student  plan  his 
high  school  program  in  line  with  the  fields  of  study  he  will  follow  in  his 
college  work. 

REGISTRATION 

Tuesday,  September  10,  1940,  and  the  two  following  days  constitute 
"Freshmen  Days"  which  are  given  over  to  introducing  the  new  students  to  the 
life  of  the  University.  The  program  includes  brief  tests  in  English,  reading, 
general  social  science,  mathematics,  and  general  intelligence  and  is  followed 
by  registration  and  enrollment  with  a  series  of  social  events  interspersed  dur- 
ing the  three  days.  Directions  from  the  school  administration  (President, 
Dean  of  the  University,  Dean  of  Women,  Dean  of  Men)  and  the  librarian 
form  an  important  part  of  the  activities  during  these  first  days.  All  freshmen 
should  assemble  in  Capen  Auditorium  at  10:00  A.M.,  Tuesday,  September  10, 
and  are  requested  to  stay  through  the  entire  registration  period.  Upper  class 
students  register  on  Friday.   All  classes  begin  on  Monday,  September  16. 

New  students  should  be  present  promptly  on  the  first  morning  in  Capen 
Auditorium  so  that  they  will  have  the  benefit  of  all  directions,  including  a 
tour  of  the  campus  with  special  student  guides.  Enrollment  must  be  com- 
pleted during  the  special  days  provided,  textbooks  must  be  secured,  and 
assignments  obtained  from  the  various  classrooms,  since  all  classwork  starts 
promptly  the  following  Monday. 


GENERAL  REGULATIONS 

SCHOLARSHIP  AND  CREDITS 

SCHOLARSHIP  REQUIREMENTS  AND  MARKING  SYSTEM 

MARKS 
The  marks  with  their  value  in  honor  points  are  as  follows: 

A  (Passing)  3  honor  points  per  semester  hour 

B  (Passing)  2  honor  points  per  semester  hour 

C  (Passing)  1  honor  point    per  semester  hour 

D  (Passing)  0  honor  points  per  semester  hour 

F  (Failing)  0  honor  points  per  semester  hour 

Inc.  (Incomplete)  0  honor  points  per  semester  hour 

W  (Withdrawal)  0  honor  points  per  semester  hour 

"A,"  "B,"  "C,"  and  "D"  will  be  recorded  for  work  which  has  been  given 
passing  credit. 

"F"  will  be  given  to: 

(1)  Students  who  withdraw  from  a  course  at  any  time  without 
official  permission.* 

(2)  Students  who  were  failing  at  the  time  of  official  withdrawal.* 

(3)  Students  who  are  in  a  course  all  semester  but  who  fail  to  make 
a  passing  mark. 

REPETITION  OF  COURSES 

If  a  student  fails  to  carry  a  course,  he  should  repeat  that  course  at  the 
earliest  opportunity. 

Courses  may  not  be  repeated  more  than  once  unless  permission  is  secured 
from  the  Dean  of  the  University.  This  applies  to  failures  as  well  as  to  the 
repetition  of  courses  for  the  purpose  of  raising  marks  to  meet  scholarship 
requirements. 

INCOMPLETES 
"Inc."  will  be  given  to  students  who  are  doing  passing  work  but  who, 
because  of  illness  or  other  justifiable  reason,  find  it  impossible  to  complete 
the  work  by  the  end  of  the  semester.  Incompletes  are  not  given  unless  the 
student  has  been  in  class  through  the  15th  week  of  the  semester  and  the 
quality  of  his  work  is  such  that  he  can  complete  it  through  special  assign- 
ments and  examinations.  Incompletes  must  be  cleared  during  the  next  semester  a 
student  is  in  school  and  cannot  be  cleared  after  one  year  has  elapsed.  Incom- 
pletes which  are  not  cleared  within  a  year  automatically  become  failures. 
Exceptions  to  these  rules  may  be  made  only  with  the  approval  of  the  Dean 
of  the  University. 


*  Official  permission  to  withdraw  from  a  course  or  from  the  school  is  given  only  by  the 
Dean  of  the  University.  Employed  students  who  wish  to  make  changes  in  their  programs  and 
all  students  who  wish  to  withdraw  from  school  should  first  confer  with  the  Dean  of  Women 
or  the  Dean  of  Men.  In  case  of  accident  or  illness  which  makes  it  impossible  to  secure  per- 
mission to  withdraw  in  the  regular  way,  a  letter  sent  to  the  Dean  of  the  University  explaining 
the  situation  will  be  sufficient. 
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WITHDRAWALS 

"W"  will  be  given  to  students  who  have  been  given  an  official  permission 
to  withdraw  and  who  are  passing  in  the  course  at  the  time  of  withdrawal, 
but  who  did  not  remain  in  the  course  long  enough  to  earn  credit  without 
repeating  the  course. 

HONOR  POINTS 

Students  must  have  as  many  honor  points  as  semester  hours  taken  before 
student  teaching  can  be  assigned  to  them.  Incompletes  and  withdrawals  are 
not  counted. 

Students  must  have  as  many  honor  points  as  semester  hours  taken  for 
graduation.    Incompletes  and  withdrawals  are  not  counted. 

Failures  are  considered  in  the  total  number  of  semester  hours  taken  in 
figuring  the  honor  point  requirement.  The  following  case  illustrates  the 
counting  of  honor  points: 

Semester      SfSr£d&-       Honor 
Course  Mark  Hr,  ££***        » 

Earned        Requirement        Earned 

English  Composition  111  W  0  0  0 

Contemporary  Civilization  111  A  3  3  9 

Biological  Science  110  F  0  (3)  0 

General  Psychology  111  D  3  3  0 

Elective  C  3  3  3 

Hygiene  105-  B  2  2  4 

Recreational  Activity  101  Inc.  0  0 
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The  last  column  must  total  as  much  as,  or  more  than,  the  second  last 
column  for  student  teaching  assignments  and  for  graduation. 

PROBATION  AND  DROP  SYSTEM 

A  student  who  fails  in  any  semester  or  summer  term  to  earn  as  many  honor 
points  as  semester  hours  taken  is  placed  upon  probation  for  the  succeeding  semes- 
ter or  summer  term.  Incompletes  and  withdrawals  are  not  counted.  In  case  he  fails 
in  that  or  in  any  later  semester  or  summer  term  to  earn  as  many  honor  points 
as  semester  hours  taken  he  is  not  permitted  to  continue  his  studies  until  one 
year  has  elapsed  unless  he  is  reinstated  by  the  Dean  of  the  University.  In- 
completes and  withdrawals  are  not  counted.  Repeated  failures  to  do  satisfactory 
work  may  result  in  permanent  exclusion  by  the  Dean  of  the  University. 

OTHER  REGULATIONS  CONCERNING  PROGRAMS  OF  STUDY 

1.  Students  are  expected  to  choose  one  of  the  various  curricula  and  to 
follow  this  program  as  closely  as  is  practicable,  except  where  elective  sub- 
stitutes are  allowed  by  the  Dean  of  the  University. 

2.  Every  student  is  expected  to  take  the  normal  program  called  for  by 
his  curriculum.  For  a  student  in  good  health,  forty-eight  clock  hours  per  week 
devoted  to  study  and  recitation  in  his  regular  subjects  is  the  standard.   This 
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does  not  include  intermissions  or  time  spent  on  society  or  club  work  01 
miscellaneous  reading. 

3.  Students  may  not  take  more  than  eight  semester  hours  by  extension 
and  correspondence  combined  during  a  regular  school  year  without  permis- 
sion of  the  Dean  of  the  University. 

4.  Students  may  take  a  heavier  program  only  with  the  approval  of  the 
Dean  of  the  University. 

5.  Students  desiring  to  take  less  than  twelve  semester  hours  of  class 
work  must  secure  permission  from  the  Dean  of  the  University. 

6.  Prior  to  enrollment  in  classes  each  semester,  employed  students  should 
secure  from  the  Dean  of  Women  or  from  the  Dean  of  Men  permission  to  reg- 
ister for  the  number  of  semester  hours  of  classwork  that  can  satisfactorily  be 
adjusted  with  the  employment  load. 

7.  Permission  for  auditing  classes  or  any  other  attendance  than  that  on 
a  regular  credit  basis  must  be  obtained  from  the  Dean  of  the  University  and 
then  only  as  a  result  of  payment  of  regular  fees  as  described  under  "Expenses" 
in  a  preceding  unit  of  this  catalog. 

8.  At  the  end  of  the  sixth  week  and  the  twelfth  week,  students  who 
are  failing  in  their  work  are  reported  to  the  directors  of  their  respective 
divisions.  Each  student  so  reported  must  confer  with  the  director  and  have 
his  work  adjusted  to  suit  his  ability. 

9.  Students  should  study  carefully  the  descriptions  of  courses  and  note 
the  prerequisites.  They  should  arrange  to  take  these  prerequisites  at  the 
proper  time. 

10.  Requests  for  transfer  from  one  curriculum  to  another  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  Dean  of  the  University. 

11.  Developmental  courses  in  recreational  activity  are  required  of  all 
freshmen  and  sophomores.  Students  who  cannot  profitably  take  the  regular 
exercises  because  of  age  or  physical  disability  are  assigned  to  a  special  class 
for  restricted  work.  No  student  may  be  graduated  without  144  fifty-minute 
periods  of  physical  education. 

12.  Before  registration  is  completed  and  classwork  begins  in  the  first 
semester,  entering  fieshmen  are  expected  to  take  standardized  tests  in  mathe- 
matics, English,  reading,  general  social  science,  and  general  intelligence. 


CLASS  ATTENDANCE 

The  policy  of  the  University  is  to  assume  that  students  attend  classes  reg- 
ularly. It  is  recognized,  however,  that  justifiable  absences  will  occur  and  in 
such  cases  opportunity  to  make  up  the  work  missed  may  be  granted  by  the 
instructor  at  his  discretion.  For  the  student's  protection,  all  illnesses  causing 
absence  from  even  a  single  class  should  be  reported  to  the  Dean  of  Women, 
in  the  case  of  women;  to  the  Dean  of  Men,  in  the  case  of  men.  This  will 
make  it  possible  for  the  instructor  to  discover  whether  the  absence  was  justifi- 
able. If  the  illness  is  of  such  a  nature  that  it  has  been  reported  to  the  school 
physician,  this  procedure  may  be  omitted. 

It  is  evident  that  this  plan  places  the  responsibility  squarely  upon  the 
student.   Such  a  type  of  attendance  regulation  is  designed  to  develop  growth 
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on  the  part  of  the  student  in  regulating  his  class  attendance,  with  the  assump- 
tion that  students  have  come  to  the  University  for  the  purpose  of  getting  an 
education  and  that  the  realization  of  this  aim  should  be  a  matter  of  primary 
concern  upon  their  part. 


GENERAL  PROVISIONS  CONCERNING  ADVANCED  CREDIT 

Credit  in  the  form  of  advanced  standing  will  be  granted  for  work  satis- 
factorily completed  in  other  teachers  colleges,  and  other  colleges  and  uni- 
versities of  recognized  standing  only  to  the  extent  that  such  work  satisfies 
the  requirements  of  curricula  of  this  University.  Students  who  come  from 
other  teachers  colleges,  normal  schools,  colleges,  or  universities,  bringing 
credit  which  is  the  full  and  fair  equivalent  of  work  required  in  the  various 
curricula  here,  may  receive  credit  for  the  work  which  they  have  taken. 

Students  who  wish  to  earn  credits  by  extension,  correspondence,  or  in 
residence  at  other  institutions  to  be  transferred  should  have  such  courses 
approved  before  taking  them. 

All  students  who  bring  acceptable  advanced  credit  and  who  desire  to 
earn  the  degree  of  the  University  must  meet  all  of  the  requirements  for  the 
degree  regardless  of  the  amount  of  credit  which  they  have. 

Credits  may  not  be  transferred  from  one  curriculum  to  another  except 
in  a  case  in  which  a  course  is  the  full  and  fair  equivalent  in  content  for  a 
course  in  the  curriculum  to  which  the  student  transfers. 

No  credit  will  be  granted  for  work  not  taken  by  actual  classroom  at- 
tendance in  residence,  unless  earned  in  a  regular  way  through  correspondence 
or  extension  study. 

No  college  credit  toward  a  degree  will  be  given  for  work  done  in  a 
secondary  school  in  excess  of  the  fifteen  units  required  for  admission  except 
when  such  work  is  definitely  post-graduate  and  offered  as  an  organized  cur- 
riculum, and  then  only  if  such  work  is  recognized  as  being  of  collegiate  level 
and  accepted  for  credit  toward  a  degree  by  the  state  university  of  the  state 
in  which  the  secondary  school  is  located. 

No  college  credit  is  given  for  teaching  experience. 

College  credit  is  not  granted  for  grades  on  examinations  for  teachers 
certificates. 


REQUIREMENTS  FOR  GRADUATION 

Diplomas  are  granted  upon  completion  of  any  one  of  the  two-year 
curricula. 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Education  is  conferred  upon  students  who 
complete  any  of  the  four-year  curricula  to  the  extent  of  a  minimum  of  128 
semester  hours. 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Education  is  believed  to  be  the  most  signifi- 
cant degree  to  be  conferred  at  the  end  of  a  professional  curriculum  designed 
to  prepare  for  teaching.  The  entire  work  of  the  University  is  designed  for 
the  preparation  of  teachers  and  the  various  curricula  are  professional  in 
nature. 
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The  requirements  for  graduation  with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Educa- 
tion for  students  in  the  secondary  curriculum  call  for  certain  specified  courses 
as  outlined  on  page  82.  Each  student  must  complete  these  specified  group  re- 
quirements, including  preparation  in  the  subject  matter  of  a  first  teaching  field 
and  a  second  teaching  field,  as  well  as  in  that  of  a  third  teaching  field,  when 
that  is  possible. 

No  student  will  lose  credits  because  of  the  adoption  of  new  curricula  by 
the  institution,  provided  he  continues  in  the  curriculum  originally  chosen. 
If  the  work  is  not  continuous  the  new  requirements  must  be  met  but  the 
credits  earned  in  the  old  curriculum  will  apply  in  the  revised  curriculum. 

Candidates  for  graduation  shall  have  approved  by  the  registrar  the  pro- 
gram of  studies  they  desire  to  follow  during  the  sophomore  or  senior  year, 
as  the  case  may  be.  This  program  must  accord  with  the  general  daily  pro- 
grams for  the  various  terms  and  the  general  regulations  of  the  University. 

Before  receiving  a  degree,  the  student  must  do  at  least  one  year  (36 
weeks — 32  semester  hours)  on  the  senior  college  level  in  this  University. 
All  graduates  from  any  curriculum  must  complete  their  last  course  or  courses 
in  this  University. 

Before  a  diploma  is  granted  from  any  two-year  course,  at  least  one  year 
of  work,  including  the  last  course  or  courses,  must  be  taken  in  this  University. 

Not  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  total  number  of  semester  hours  re- 
quired for  graduation  may  be  earned  through  extension  or  correspondence 
work  and  not  more  than  one-eighth  through  correspondence. 

Candidates  for  graduation  in  June  should  see  that  all  incompletes  and 
deficiencies  are  removed  by  the  end  of  the  twelfth  week  of  the  second 
semester. 

Students  transferring  with  degrees  from  other  accredited  colleges  or 
universities  may  earn  a  Bachelor  of  Education  degree  in  this  University  by 
completing  a  minimum  of  one  year  (36  weeks — 32  semester  hours)  in  resi- 
dence; such  students  must  have  a  minimum  of  thirty  semester  hours  in 
education  and  psychology,  including  student  teaching.  The  content  of  the 
year's  work  must  meet  the  approval  of  the  Dean  of  the  University. 

Students  may  receive  the  two-year  diploma  or  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Education  at  the  close  of  the  school  year  in  June  or  at  the  close  of  the  summer 
session  in  August.  Students  completing  their  work  after  the  close  of  the 
summer  session  will  not  be  graduated  until  the  following  June. 

All  candidates  for  graduation  in  June  or  August  shall  notify  the  registrar 
of  their  intention  to  graduate  by  the  first  Friday  in  April. 

Candidates  for  graduation  are  expected  to  be  present  at  the  graduating 
exercises  to  receive  their  diplomas  or  degrees  in  person. 


TEACHERS'  CERTIFICATES 

The  Illinois  State  Normal  University  prepares  teachers  for  all  types  ©f 
positions  in  the  public  schools  of  Illinois  and  the  curricula  are  organized 
to  conform  to  the  Illinois  Certification  Law.  Section  Six  of  the  law,  which 
pertains  to  issuance  of  Limited  State  Certificates,  follows: 

1.  A  limited  supervisory  certificate  shall  be  valid  for  four  years  for 
teaching  and  supervising  in  any  and  all  grades  of  the  common  schools.  It 
shall  be  issued  to  the  persons  who  have  completed  120  semester  hours  of 
work  in  a  recognized  higher  institution  of  learning  including  15  semester 
hours  in  education  and  who  have  taught  successfully  for  four  years  in  the 
common  schools.  It  shall  be  renewable  for  a  period  of  four  years  upon 
successful  teaching  experience  and  professional  growth. 

This  certificate  shall  be  issued  upon  a  successful  examination  to  appli- 
cants who  have  completed  60  semester  hours  of  work  in  a  recognized  higher 
institution  of  learning  and  who  have  taught  successfully  for  four  years  in 
the  common  schools.  The  examination  shall  include  English,  educational 
psychology,  sociology,  the  principles  and  methods  of  teaching  and  school 
administration.  When  obtained  by  examination  this  certificate  shall  be 
renewable  once  upon  certified  evidence  that  the  applicant  has  completed 
a  total  of  90  semester  hours  and  a  second  time  upon  certified  evidence  that 
the  applicant  has  completed  the  requirements  for  a  bachelor's  degree  in  a 
recognized  higher  institution  of  learning  with  a  minimum  of  120  semester 
hours.  Thereafter,  it  shall  be  renewable  for  periods  of  four  years  upon 
successful  teaching  experience  and  professional  growth. 

2.  A  limited  high  school  certificate  shall  be  valid  for  four  years  for 
teaching  and  supervising  in  the  higher  six  grades  of  the  common  schools. 
It  shall  be  issued  to  graduates  of  a  recognized  higher  institution  of  learning 
with  a  bachelor's  degree  whose  college  credits  shall  include  the  following: 
Fifteen  semester  hours  in  education,  and  electives  sufficient  to  make  up  120 
semester  hours.  It  shall  be  renewable  for  periods  of  four  years  upon  suc- 
cessful teaching  experience  and  professional  growth. 

This  certificate  shall  be  issued  upon  a  successful  examination  to  appli- 
cants who  have  completed  60  semester  hours  of  work  in  a  recognized  higher 
institution  of  learning.  The  examination  shall  include  English,  educational 
psychology,  the  principles  and  methods  of  secondary  education  and  seven 
high  school  subjects  chosen  from  a  list  prescribed  by  the  examining  board, 
one  subject  shall  be  chosen  from  each  of  the  following  groups:  (1)  Mathe- 
matics, (2)  history,  (3)  science,  (4)  foreign  language  or  English  literature,  or 
American  literature.  When  obtained  by  examination  this  certificate  shall  be 
renewable  once  upon  certified  evidence  that  the  applicant  has  completed  a 
total  of  90  semester  hours,  and  a  second  time  upon  certified  evidence  that 
the  applicant  has  completed  the  requirements  for  a  bachelor's  degree  in  a 
recognized  higher  institution  of  learning  with  a  minimum  of  120  semester 
hours.  Thereafter  it  shall  be  renewable  for  periods  of  four  years  upon  suc- 
cessful teaching  experience  and  professional  growth. 
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3.  A  limited  special  certificate  shall  be  valid  for  four  years  for  teaching 
and  supervising  the  special  subject  or  subjects  named  in  the  certificate  in 
any  and  all  grades  of  common  schools.  It  shall  be  issued  to  persons  who 
have  completed  60  semester  hours  of  work  in  a  recognized  higher  institution 
of  learning  including  12  semester  hours  in  education  and  20  semester  hours 
in  each  subject  named  in  the  certificate.  It  shall  be  renewable  for  periods 
of  four  years  upon  successful  teaching  experience  and  professional  growth. 

This  certificate  shall  be  issued  upon  a  successful  examination  to  ap- 
plicants who  have  completed  30  semester  hours  of  work  in  a  recognized 
higher  institution  of  learning.  The  examination  shall  include  English,  the 
principles  and  methods  of  secondary  education  and  the  special  subject  or 
subjects  named  in  the  certificate.  When  obtained  by  examination  this  cer- 
tificate shall  be  renewable  once  upon  certified  evidence  that  the  applicant 
has  completed  a  total  of  60  semester  hours  of  work  in  a  recognized  higher 
institution  of  learning  including  not  less  than  20  semester  hours  in  each  of 
the  special  subjects  named  in  the  certificate.  Thereafter,  it  shall  be  renewable 
for  periods  of  four  years  upon  successful  teaching  experience  and  professional 
growth. 

4.  A  limited  kindergarten-primary  certificate  shall  be  valid  for  four 
years  for  teaching  and  supervising  in  the  kindergarten  and  in  the  first  and 
second  grades  of  the  common  schools.  It  shall  be  issued  to  graduates  of  a 
recognized  kindergarten-primary  training  school  who  have  completed  60 
semester  hours  of  work  in  such  institution.  It  shall  be  renewable  for  periods 
of  four  years  upon  successful  teaching  experience  and  professional  growth. 

This  certificate  shall  be  issued  upon  a  successful  examination  to  ap- 
plicants who  have  completed  30  semester  hours  of  work  in  a  recognized 
kindergarten-primary  training  school.  The  examination  shall  include  English 
and  the  theory  and  practice  of  kindergarten  and  primary  work.  When  ob- 
tained by  examination  this  certificate  shall  be  renewable  once  upon  certified 
evidence  that  the  applicant  has  completed  the  remaining  30  semester  hours 
of  work  required  for  graduation  from  a  recognized  kindergarten-primary 
training  school.  Thereafter,  it  shall  be  renewable  for  periods  of  four  years 
upon  successful  teaching  experience  and  professional  growth. 

5.  A  limited  elementary  school  certificate  shall  be  valid  for  four  years 
for  teaching  and  supervising  in  the  lower  ten  grades  of  the  common  schools. 
It  shall  be  issued  to  persons  who  have  completed  60  semester  hours  of  work 
in  a  recognized  higher  institution  of  learning  including  10  semester  hours  in 
education,  5  of  which  shall  be  practice  teaching.  It  shall  be  renewable  for 
periods  of  four  years  upon  successful  teaching  experience  and  professional 
growth. 

This  certificate  shall  be  issued  upon  a  successful  examination  to  ap- 
plicants who  have  completed  30  semester  hours  of  work  in  a  recognized 
higher  institution  of  learning  including  5  semester  hours  in  education.  The 
examination  shall  include:  Physiology,  penmanship,  grammar,  reading,  or- 
thography, geography,  History  of  the  United  States,  Illinois  history  and 
civics,  arithmetic,  the  State  course  of  study,  principles  and  methods  of  teach- 
ing, general  science,  algebra,  English,  European  history,  and  two  of  the 
five  sciences:   botany,  zoology,  physics,  chemistry  and  physiography.     When 
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obtained  by  examination  this  certificate  shall  be  renewable  once  upon  certified 
evidence  that  the  applicant  has  completed  a  total  of  60  semester  hours  of  work 
in  a  recognized  higher  institution  of  learning.  Thereafter,  it  shall  be  re- 
newable for  periods  of  four  years  upon  successful  teaching  experience  and 
professional  growth. 

Any  student  interested  in  securing  a  life  certificate  may  obtain  the  nec- 
essary information  by  consulting  the  Dean  of  the  University  or  the  Registrar. 
These  certificates,  however,  may  not  be  secured  with  less  than  four  years  of 
teaching  experience,  two  of  which  shall  have  been  in  Illinois. 


TRAINING  SCHOOLS  AND  STUDENT 
TEACHING 

The  training  schools  at  the  Illinois  State  Normal  University  are  main- 
tained in  order  that  college  students  may  have  actual  teaching  experience 
before  they  go  out  into  the  field.  In  the  elementary  curricula,  students  are 
assigned  to  teaching  for  an  entire  half  day  for  one  semester.  They  teach  under 
the  supervision  of  competent  supervisors,  and  before  the  work  is  completed 
they  have  entire  charge  of  the  classes  and  the  room.  This  work  provides  rich 
experience  where  theory  and  practice  become  unified. 

Students  in  the  secondary  and  special  curricula  earn  eight  semester  hours 
of  credit  during  two  semesters  in  student  teaching.  The  actual  teaching  is 
done  under  the  supervision  of  a  competent  teacher,  and  full  responsibility 
for  the  class  instruction  is  required  from  the  student  teacher  before  the  work 
is  finished.  In  addition  to  the  actual  teaching,  the  student  is  required  to  do 
a  great  deal  of  observation,  assist  with  home  rooms,  study  halls,  checking  of 
attendance,  assist  in  the  high  school  library,  and  to  participate  in  many  other 
activities  required  of  teachers  after  they  begin  work  in  the  field. 

FACILITES  FOR  STUDENT  TEACHING 

The  campus  training  schools  consist  of  the  University  High  School  with 
385  pupils  and  the  University  Elementary  School  with  290  pupils,  including  a 
kindergarten  with  about  40  pupils.  The  University  has  a  cooperative  ar- 
rangement with  the  kindergarten  and  elementary  school  at  the  Illinois  Soldiers 
and  Sailors  Childrens  School  and  with  the  Towanda  schools.  The  students  in 
the  rural  curriculum  secure  their  teaching  experience  in  five  nearby  rural 
schools. 

UNIVERSITY  HIGH  SCHOOL 

The  University  High  School  enrolls  students  from  the  local  community 
and  from  the  state  at  large.  The  pupils  in  the  high  school  are  not  required 
to  pay  tuition,  but  there  is  a  fee  required  that  is  used  for  the  support  of 
ordinary  high  school  activities  such  as  athletics,  the  school  paper,  the  Uni- 
versity moving  picture,  entertainments,  the  lecture  course,  and  similar  ac- 
tivities. 

A  principal  and  thirty-three  teachers  giwe  personal  attention  to  the  pupils' 
habits  of  study,  attendance,  conduct,  social  life,  and  educational  advancement. 
Few  high  schools  can  offer  the  wide  range  of  electives  and  special  training 
provided  in  the  University  High  School. 

Special  effort  is  made  to  care  for  the  social,  literary,  artistic,  and  physical 
welfare  of  the  pupils.  The  school  maintains  debating  clubs,  literary  societies, 
a  student  council,  an  athletic  board,  boys'  and  girls'  glee  clubs,  a  high  school 
band,  and  a  full  athletic  program.  Considerable  attention  is  given  to  the  social 
training  of  the  pupils  by  means  of  school  and  class  parties,  banquets,  dances, 
and  similar  activities  that  are  supervised  by  the  faculty.  School  plays  and 
dramatic  activities  are  given  a  prominent  place  in  the  school  program. 

The  University  High  School  is  accredited  by  the  University  of  Illinois 
and  by  the  North  Central  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools. 
Its  graduates  can  enter,  without  an  examination,  any  of  the  colleges  or  uni- 
versities that  admit  on  certificates  of  graduation,  if  due  care  has  been  exercised 
in  a  choice  of  high  school  subjects. 

Adequate  room  has  recently  been  provided  on  the  third  floor  of  the 
Thomas  Metcalf  Building  for  a  library  to  be  used  by  the  high  school  and  the 
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grades.    Equipped  with  the  best  of  furnishings  and  liberally  supplied  with 
books,  it  plays  an  important  part  in  enriching  the  work  of  both  organizations. 

UNIVERSITY  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 
The  University  Elementary  School  occupies  the  larger  portion  of  the 
Thomas  Metcalf  Building.  The  kindergarten  occupies  a  large  unit  at  the 
east  end  of  the  first  floor;  the  four  lower  grades  occupy  training  units  on 
the  first  and  second  floors;  and  the  four  upper  grades  occupy  training  units 
on  the  third  floor.  On  the  first  floor,  there  are  two  large  play  rooms  and  the 
shops  in  manual  training  and  home  economics.  Ample  play  ground  facilities 
are  available.  The  regular  staff  of  the  University  Elementary  School  consists 
of  a  principal,  nine  critic  teachers,  and  supervisors  of  the  elementary  school. 
It  also  has  supervisors  of  music,  art,  physical  education,  home  economics,  and 
manual  arts.  The  University  physician  and  the  school  nurse  give  daily  atten- 
tion to  the  health  needs  of  pupils. 

COOPERATING  SCHOOLS 
ILLINOIS  SOLDIERS  AND  SAILORS  CHILDRENS  SCHOOL 
The  Cooperating  Elementary  School  at  the  Illinois  Soldiers  and  Sailors 
Children  School,  located  a  short  distance  from  the  campus,  is  made  easily 
accessible  by  buses  that  leave  the  University  grounds  every  twenty  minutes 
of  the  school  day.  This  school  consists  of  a  kindergarten,  six  elementary 
grades,  and  a  junior  high  school  including  grades  seven  and  eight.  It  is  housed 
in  a  modern  building  which  is  adequately  equipped  for  teaching  the  regular 
subjects,  including  home  economics,  manual  arts,  music  and  physical  educa- 
tion. At  present  its  regular  staff  consists  of  a  principal  and  twenty-five  super- 
vising teachers. 

COOPERATING  RURAL  SCHOOLS 

The  Cooperating  Rural  Schools  are  conveniently  located  near  the  Uni- 
versity. The  University  furnishes  transportation  for  the  student  teachers  in 
these  schools.  Extensive  opportunity  is  offered  students  to  apply  practical 
rural  sociology,  help  in  playground  activities,  and  to  become  familiar  with 
the  basic  principles  of  good  teaching  methods  as  they  apply  in  rural  school 
organizations. 

TOWANDA  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

The  Towanda  Elementary  School  and  the  Towanda  Community  High  School 
are  affiliated  with  the  University.  Four  elementary  rooms  and  four  high  school 
rooms  are  available  for  student  teaching  purposes.  These  schools  give  a  fine 
opportunity  for  teachers  in  training  to  become  familiar  with  the  educational 
opportunities  in  a  small  town. 

CHENOA  COMMUNITY  HIGH  SCHOOL 

For  the  first  time  during  the  1939-40  school  year  student  teaching  facilities 
in  agriculture,  commerce,  and  a  few  general  secondary  fields  were  made  available 
in  the  Chenoa  Community  High  School.  This  excellent  school  plant,  well 
equipped  and  staffed,  provides  a  notable  addition  to  the  student  teaching  facil- 
ities of  the  university. 

ASSIGNMENT  OF  STUDENT  TEACHING 

The  assignment  of  students  to  classes  in  the  elementary  curricula  will  be 
taken  care  of  by  the  director  of  elementary  education.  The  assignment  of  stu- 
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dent  teachers  to  the  high  school  classes  will  be  made  by  the  director  of 
secondary  education.  Heads  of  special  departments  will  recommend  to  the 
director  of  secondary  education  assignments  that  the  former  think  should  be 
made.  All  arrangements  for  student  teaching  for  any  given  semester  or 
summer  session  should  be  made  at  least  six  weeks  before  the  end  of  the 
previous  term. 

AMOUNT  OF  TEACHING  REQUIRED 
The  regular  amount  of  student  teaching  for  all  curricula  has  been  given 
on  page  63.  Students  who  have  had  experience  and  who  have  shown  a  high 
standard  of  ability  in  previous  teaching  may  be  given  special  assignments  in 
remedial  instruction  or  other  specialized  phases  of  teaching  which  will 
broaden  their  preparation.  The  director  of  the  training  school,  upon  recom- 
mendation of  supervising  teachers,  may  require  additional  student  teaching 
when  it  is  thought  advisable.  Student  teaching  must  be  continued  until  com- 
petency has  been  attained,  regardless  of  the  time  required  or  the  number  of 
credits  earned. 

REGULATIONS  FOR  STUDENT  TEACHING 

1.  One  semester  of  residence  is  required  as  a  prerequisite  for  assignment 
to  student  teaching. 

2.  Students  enrolled  in  four-year  curricula  are  assigned  to  student  teach- 
ing in  their  senior  year. 

3.  Students  enrolled  in  two-year  curricula  are  assigned  to  student  teach- 
ing in  their  sophomore  year. 

4.  Student  teaching  is  an  integral  part  of  the  sequence  of  work  in  edu- 
cation and  the  student  becomes  eligible  for  student  teaching  only  as  the 
courses  which  precede  it  in  the  sequence  have  been  satisfactorily  completed. 

5.  Assignments  to  student  teaching  are  made  in  the  same  grades  or  field 
of  work  for  which  the  curriculum  which  the  student  is  pursuing  is  intended 
to  prepare  him.  To  secure  student  teaching  in  another  grade  or  field  he  must 
meet  the  requirements  set  up  in  the  curriculum  which  prepares  for  that  type 
of  work. 

6.  Assignment  of  students  in  the  division  of  secondary  education  is  made 
in  both  the  first  and  second  teaching  fields.  To  be  admitted  to  any  teaching 
field  students  are  required  to  offer  the  same  amount  of  preparation  in  such 
subject  as  is  required  by  the  North  Central  Association  for  teaching  in  the 
high  schools  of  Illinois.  The  sequence  of  courses  taken  must  be  approved  by 
the  director  of  the  division  in  which  the  student  is  enrolled  and  by  the 
director  of  secondary  education. 

7.  A  student  is  eligible  for  student  teaching  only  when  he  has  already 
earned  as  many  honor  points  as  semester  hours. 

8.  A  student  on  probation  is  not  eligible  for  student  teaching. 

9.  Beginning  with  the  summer  session  of  1941  no  students  enrolled  dur- 
ing a  regular  school  year  who  have  failed  to  meet  the  scholastic  requirements 
for  student  teaching  will  be  allowed  to  do  student  teaching  in  any  summer  ses- 
sion. This  means  that  all  students  who  go  on  probation  at  the  end  of  the  first 
semester  or  lack  a  C  average  must  return  for  an  additional  semester  of  work  to 
complete  their  student  teaching  requirements.  Beginning  with  the  summer 
session  of  1941  only  student  teachers  who  have  had  public  school  experience  will 
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be  assigned  to  the  three  weeks  term  at  the  Children's  School  following  the  reg- 
ular summer  session. 

10.  All  students  transferring  to  the  Illinois  State  Normal  University  from 
other  colleges  or  universities  will  be  required  to  do  one  semester  of  work 
before  being  granted  the  privilege  of  student  teaching.  They  will  be  required 
to  have  courses  in  Psychology  and  Methods,  and  other  Education  courses  to 
make  the  equivalent  of  the  four  courses  now  offered  in  the  freshman  year 
of  the  two-year  curricula  or  the  four  required  courses  in  the  sophomore  and 
junior  years  of  the  four-year  curricula. 

In  addition  to  the  above  requirements,  to  qualify  for  student  teaching  in 
the  elementary  curricula,  students  will  be  required  to  have  had  subject  matter 
courses  in  at  least  five  of  the  following  fields:  History,  Geography,  Music, 
Art,  Grammar,  Elementary  Mathematics,  Nature  Study  (General  Biological 
Science),  Children's  Literature. 


BUREAU  OF  APPOINTMENTS 

The  Illinois  State  Normal  University  maintains  an  active  program  of 
teacher  placement  and  endeavors  to  keep  in  constant  touch  with  the  needs 
and  requirements  of  the  schools  of  the  state  and  with  the  qualifications  of  its 
candidates  who  are  trained  for  this  service.  The  director  of  the  training 
schools  is  the  administrative  head  of  this  service  and  cooperates  with  the 
directors  of  divisions  in  organizing  and  directing  the  work  of  the  Appointment 
Bureau.  An  appointment  secretary  works  practically  full  time  in  actively 
furthering  the  service  of  the  Bureau.  The  University  has  many  calls  for  rural, 
kindergarten,  elementary,  and  high  school  teachers,  elementary  supervisors, 
and  teachers  of  special  subjects.  Students  who  have  made  strong  records  in 
their  chosen  fields  and  in  the  training  schools  are  usually  in  demand.  The 
Bureau  attempts  to  serve  both  the  candidates  and  the  schools  of  the  state  by 
selecting  carefully  those  whom  it  recommends,  with  regard  to  their  fitness  to 
satisfy  the  particular  requirements  of  the  schools  to  which  they  may  go. 

Students  with  degrees  and  successful  experience  are  frequently  in  de- 
mand for  supervisory  and  administrative  positions.  Consequently,  the  com- 
mittee makes  an  effort  to  follow  up  its  graduates  in  order  to  assist  them  to 
the  more  responsible  positions  for  which  their  experience  and  success  in  the 
field  have  especially  prepared  them. 

A  carefully  organized  system  of  records  covering  the  work  of  the  student 
in  both  his  academic  and  professional  courses  is  on  file.  This  record  has  the 
cooperation  and  assistance  of  all  members  of  the  faculty  who  are  familiar  with 
the  work  of  the  candidates.  Confidential  information  organized  in  the  most 
approved  form  for  the  convenience  of  school  officials  is  available  on  short 
notice. 

Student  credentials  supply  the  following  data  relative  to  each  candidate: 
personal  information;  teaching  experience  in  the  public  schools;  the  cur- 
riculum pursued;  college  hours  of  preparation  in  first  and  second  teaching 
fields;  academic  record  in  college;  record  in  student  teaching;  personal 
evaluation  by  instructors,  critic  teachers,  and  by  the  superintendents  under 
whom  the  candidates  have  worked. 

The  University  assists  in  placing  many  candidates  in  desirable  positions 
each  year.  The  institution  is  eager  to  help  satisfy  the  needs  of  the  public 
schools  by  preparing  efficient  teachers  and  by  assisting  its  candidates  to  posi- 
tions for  which  they  are  best  prepared. 
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THE  SUMMER  SESSION 

Illinois  State  Normal  University  provides  a  summer  session  of  eight 
weeks.  Though  students  of  the  regular  year  attend  this  session  in  constantly 
growing  numbers,  about  two-thirds  of  the  attendance  is  composed  of  teachers 
in  service  who  wish  to  continue  their  education  during  the  summers.  Regular 
courses  with  the  regular  university  staff  of  instructors  are  offered.  One  may 
definitely  plan  on  getting  the  type  of  work  that  will  count  toward  a  diploma 
or  degree  on  the  same  basis  as  attendance  at  the  sessions  of  the  regular  year. 

Student  teaching  facilities  are  especially  emphasized.  Although  the  Uni- 
versity can  not  meet  the  demands  for  all  who  would  like  to  do  student  teach- 
ing, all  grades  of  the  campus  training  school  and  of  the  Illinois  Soldiers  and 
Sailors  Childrens  School  operate  throughout  the  summer  session.  The  Uni- 
versity High  School  with  approximately  250  students  affords  excellent  op- 
portunities in  connection  with  high  school  teaching.  Student  teaching  may 
be  done  only  after  prerequisite  work  in  education  has  been  taken  and  only 
after  meeting  the  residence  requirement  of  at  least  one  semester  of  work  in 
this  institution,  prior  to  undertaking  such  student  teaching. 

Courses  in  home  economics  as  required  by  the  Smith-Hughes  Act  are 
offered  in  the  summer.  The  home  management  house  is  available  and  has 
been  an  asset  in  providing  facilities  for  many  seniors  to  complete  their  work 
during  the  summer. 

The  maximum  number  of  hours  permitted  any  student  in  the  summer 
is  nine  semester  hours  of  credit,  which  constitutes  one-half  of  one  semester. 

An  attractive  and  complete  summer  session  announcement  is  issued  each 
year  and  is  available  by  writing  to  the  Director  of  the  Summer  Session.  This 
bulletin  contains  a  detailed  description  of  all  courses,  the  cost  of  attendance, 
special  attractions  during  the  summer,  including  the  Educational  Conference 
and  Exhibit,  and  other  types  of  detailed  information  of  interest  to  those  wish- 
ing to  combine  a  pleasant  summer  with  profitable  work.  Two  hundred  thirty 
courses  are  listed  in  the  1940  summer  session  bulletin. 

A  new  feature  offered  for  the  first  time  in  the  1938  Summer  Session  was 
the  group  of  courses  pertaining  to  Safety  Education.  Illinois  State  Normal 
University  is  pioneering  in  this  field  of  educating  teachers  for  the  teaching 
of  both  general  safety  and  traffic  safety  in  the  high  schools  of  Illinois.  The 
complete  cooperation  of  state  and  national  agencies  enables  the  University 
to  present  courses  of  unusual  value.  A  special  bulletin  describing  this  work 
is  available  by  writing  to  the  Director  of  the  Summer  Session. 

OFF    CAMPUS    FEATURES 

Geography  Field  Course.  The  Fifteenth  Annual  Geography  Field  Course 
is  offered  to  students  interested  in  a  summer  of  study  and  travel.  The  1940 
course  is  through  western  North  America,  and  includes  a  day  in  Mexico, 
five  days  in  Canada,  and  forty-three  days  in  western  United  States.  The  total 
distance  covered  is  about  8,500  miles.  This  course  is  recognized  as  one  of 
the  outstanding  Field  Courses  in  the  United  States. 

This  year's  trip  extends  southwest  as  far  as  El  Paso,  Texas,  and  Juarez, 
Mexico,  along  the  Pacific  Ocean  from  Los  Angeles,  California,  to  Seattle, 
Washington,  northwest  to  Lake  Louise  and  Banff,  Canada,  and  back  to 
Normal  along  the  northern  boundary  of  the  United  States. 
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This  is  a  camping  trip  on  which  the  students  travel  in  deluxe  busses. 
All  of  the  kitchen  and  camping  equipment  is  carried  in  a  specially  constructed 
modern  cook  kitchen  mounted  on  a  truck,  and  in  charge  of  a  professional 
cook.  Since  the  student's  energies  are  devoted  to  study,  camp  duties  are 
cared  for  by  "camp  boys." 

A  special  folder  describing  this  program  may  be  had  by  writing  to  the 
Department  of  Geography. 

National  Music  Camp.  Illinois  State  Normal  University  announces  an 
affiliation  that  enables  summer  session  students  to  do  music  work  for  credit 
off  campus  at  the  National  Music  Camp  at  Interlochen,  Michigan,  aside  from 
the  work  regularly  offered  on  the  campus.  Enrollment  in  approved  courses 
is  accepted  as  regular  residence  credit  under  established  University  regula- 
tions, this  credit  being  of  such  recognized  value  as  to  make  possible  transfer 
to  other  institutions  of  higher  education. 

The  organization  of  classes  at  the  National  Music  Camp  is  the  same  as 
that  of  the  summer  session  on  the  campus.  There  is  one  term  of  eight  weeks. 
Each  class  meets  once  each  day  and  all  classes  meet  five  days  a  week.  Since 
the  program  at  Camp  is  very  intensive  the  student  is  urged  to  take  a  moderate 
load.  Permission  will  not  be  granted  to  any  one  to  carry  more  than  nine 
semester  hours  during  the  eight  weeks  period. 

Points  will  be  recorded  for  regular  participation  in  a  music  organization 
at  Camp. 

The  National  Music  Camp  was  created  to  further  music  education  in 
America  and  to  provide  an  outlet  and  a  stimulus  for  musical  talent  in  the 
youth  of  this  country.  It  is  an  outgrowth  of  the  National  High  School 
Orchestra  of  230  players  which  assembled  at  Detroit  to  play  before  the 
National  Supervisors  Conference  in  1926,  and  again  before  the  Department 
of  Superintendence  at  Dallas,  Texas,  in  1927. 

The  original  camp  was  organized  to  meet  the  needs  of  high  school  stu- 
dents only.  A  constant  demand  from  Camp  alumni  and  teachers  of  music 
from  all  parts  of  the  United  States  for  advanced  study  made  expansion  neces- 
sary. The  present  Camp  is  composed  of  two  units:  the  high  school  division, 
and  the  college-supervisor  division.  This  expansion  created  a  need  for  af- 
filiation with  a  recognized  institution  of  higher  learning.  Illinois  State 
Normal  University  was  offered  this  affiliation  because  of  its  progressive 
leadership  in  teacher  education. 

Illinois  State  Normal  University  is  the  only  accrediting  agency  for  the 
National  Music  Camp.  Residence  credit  will  be  given  for  courses  completed 
satisfactorily  at  Camp.    Transcripts  will  be  furnished  upon  request. 

The  staff  at  Interlochen  is  composed  only  of  teachers  who  have  estab- 
lished high  records  of  attainment  in  the  music  world. 

The  Department  of  Music  at  the  University  will  provide  further  informa- 
tion upon  request. 

East  Bay  Camp.  The  School  of  the  Woods,  established  at  East  Bay  on 
Lake  Bloomington,  provides  facilities  for  a  limited  number  of  students  to 
take  courses  off  the  campus  as  a  regular  part  of  the  summer  session. 

Located  fourteen  miles  north  of  the  campus  at  Normal,  on  the  wooded 
slopes  of  Lake  Bloomington,  East  Bay  provides  unlimited  opportunities  for 
study  and  practical  experiences  in  a  wide  variety  of  recreational  activities. 
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The  camp  is  organized  to  comply  with  University  regulations  governing 
off -campus  courses.  Nine  semester  hours  of  work  are  offered  and  credits 
earned  are  accepted  by  the  University  exactly  as  those  completed  on  the 
campus.  Classes  meet  for  one  hour  a  day  five  days  a  week  for  the  eight  weeks 
of  the  summer  session.  Each  class  is  taught  by  regular  members  of  the  Uni- 
versity faculty.  The  head  of  the  department  of  physical  education  of  the 
University  staff  is  the  camp  adviser  and  director  of  the  summer  school. 

The  camp  contains  approximately  forty  buildings,  including  a  modern 
dining  hall  with  a  seating  capacity  for  nearly  four  hundred  persons ;  a  branch 
of  the  Withers  Library  of  Bloomington,  Illinois;  an  outdoor  theater;  craft 
shops;  a  trading  post;  and  class  rooms.  Students  are  housed  in  newly  built 
cabins  which  have  been  erected  as  a  unit  apart  from  the  regular  camp  for 
use  by  the  summer  school. 

Originally  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  religious  groups  for  short- 
term  summer  conferences,  East  Bay  Camp  has  developed  into  one  of  the 
leading  camping  centers  of  Illinois.  In  nineteen  hundred  and  thirty-nine,  4,644 
campers,  from  thirty  religious  conferences  of  Illinois  and  adjoining  states, 
attended  camp  for  periods  of  from  three  to  seven  days.  The  responsibility 
for  the  recreational  program  for  these  campers  becomes  the  practical  problem 
of  students  and  faculty  of  the  summer  school. 

Qualified  students  direct  the  activities  for  campers  in  recreational  sports, 
dramatics,  art,  handicrafts,  music,  and  the  like,  for  the  various  conferences 
throughout  the  summer,  as  a  part  of  their  regular  training. 

Write  to  the  Director  of  Health  and  Physical  Education  at  the  Uni- 
versity for  further  details  of  this  unique  educational  feature. 


EXTENSION  WORK 

Owing  to  a  constant  and  sometimes  urgent  request  for  the  establishment 
of  Extension  class  centers  in  the  territory  served  principally  by  the  Illinois  State 
Normal  University,  this  institution  maintains  an  Extension  Department.  Under 
the  present  plan,  which  has  operated  for  several  years,  some  of  the  regular  in- 
structors in  the  University  offer  courses  in  their  special  fields  according  to  the 
demand  for  such  work  and  the  number  of  available  teachers  from  the  regular 
staff. 

With  the  great  demand  for  extension  work  it  is  impossible  to  meet  all  re- 
quests for  classes  in  various  centers  in  Illinois.  It  will  be  the  policy  to  serve 
as  many  centers  as  possible.  These  centers  will  be  established  in  the  order  in 
which  requests  are  made  or  according  to  the  size  of  classes  that  may  be  organized. 
These  courses  carry  regular  University  credit.  Inquiries  regarding  the  possibility 
of  the  establishment  of  centers  should  be  addressed  to  Professor  Clarence  Orr, 
Director  of  the  Extension  Division. 

A  bulletin  entitled  "Extension  Service"  can  be  obtained  by  writing  to  the 
Director  of  Extension  Service.  This  bulletin  contains  information  as  to:  the 
philosophy  underlying  extension  work,  the  university  credit,  transfer  of  credits, 
fees  and  other  expenses,  rules  and  regulations,  and  kindred  matters  of  in- 
formation. 

University  credit  can  be  earned  through  courses  offered  by  the  Extension 
Department  of  the  Illinois  State  Normal  University.  Each  course  carries  two 
semester  hours  of  undergraduate  credit  for  the  various  courses  where  classes 
meet  each  week  for  sixteen  meetings  during  a  semester.  The  fee  for  such  a  course 
is  six  dollars.  Illinois  State  Normal  University  does  not  offer  graduate  courses 
but  persons  now  possessing  an  academic  degree  can  earn  additional  credits  or 
take  an  extension  course  as  an  auditor.  Courses  offered  which  are  not  required 
in  a  student's  particular  field  or  curriculum  may  often  be  used  as  electives. 
They  will  also  be  accepted  for  credit  transfer  to  other  institutions  of  higher 
learning  within  the  limits  of  the  particular  requirements  of  such  institutions. 

Illinois  State  Normal  University  has  discontinued  the  practice  of  offering 
courses  by  correspondence.  However,  under  certain  conditions,  a  limited  amount 
of  credit  earned  from  accredited  institutions  on  approved  courses  taught  by 
correspondence  will  be  accepted  toward  graduation  from  Illinois  State  Normal 
University.    Inquiries  in  regard  to  this  should  be  addressed  to  the  Registrar. 
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ORGANIZATION  AND  FUNCTIONS  OF  THE 
UNIVERSITY 

The  University  High  School  and  the  University  Elementary  School  con- 
stitute the  Campus  Training  Schools  and  are  used  as  the  laboratories  of 
teacher  education.  There  is  also  affiliated  with  the  University  for  student 
teaching  purposes  the  Cooperating  Elementary  School  at  the  Illinois  Soldiers 
and  Sailors  Childrens  School,  in  Normal,  consisting  of  kindergarten  and  nine 
grades.  The  University  also  has  in  affiliation  several  one-room  rural  schools. 

The  Illinois  State  Normal  University  is  organized  into  twelve  divisions. 
Each  division  is  a  unit  of  the  University  in  which  one  or  more  programs  of 
work,  called  curricula,  are  offered  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  teachers  for 
some  specific  field  of  teaching  service.  A  unified  program  of  teacher  education 
results  from  this  organization. 

Subject  groups  are  groups  of  courses  in  a  single  subject  or  in  several 
closely  related  subjects. 

Each  division  includes  work  in  a  number  of  different  subject  groups. 
The  training  school  serves  as  the  laboratory  of  the  divisions. 

DIVISIONS  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY 

In  each  of  the  twelve  divisions  one  or  more  differentiated  programs  of 
work  leading  to  a  degree  are  offered.   Two-year  curricula  are  organized  in 
some  of  the  divisions.    When  a  student  completes  four  years  of  work  in  a 
given  curriculum,  he  is  awarded  the  bachelor's  degree. 
The  following  are  the  Divisions: 
Division  of  Rural  Education 
Division  of  Elementary  Graded  School  Education 
Field  of  Kindergarten-Primary  Grades 
Field  of  Intermediate  Grades 
Field  of  Upper  Grades 
Division  of  Secondary  Education 
Field  of  Biological  Science 
Field  of  English 
Field  of  French 

Field  of  Geography  and  Geology 
Field  of  German 
Field  of  Latin 
Field  of  Mathematics 
Field  of  Physical  Science 
Field  of  Social  Science 
Division  of  Agriculture  Education 
Division  of  Art  Education 
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Division  of  Commercial  Education 

Division  of  Health  and  Physical  Education  (Men) 

Division  of  Health  and  Physical  Education  (Women) 

Division  of  Home  Economics  Education 

Division  of  Industrial  Arts  Education 

Division  of  Music  Education 

Division  of  Speech  Education 

PROFESSIONAL  SUBIECT  MATTER  FIELDS 

The  work  of  the  twelve  divisions  is  found  in  seventeen  professional  sub- 
ject matter  fields.  In  each  of  these  fields  a  sufficient  number  of  college  courses 
is  offered  to  provide  all  of  the  work  needed  for  the  preparation  of  teachers 
for  that  field.  Every  subject  offered  in  the  University  is  professionalized  in 
the  sense  that  its  content  is  organized  with  reference  to  the  needs  of  teachers. 

The  following  are  the  subject  matter  fields: 

AGRICULTURE  LATIN 

ART  MATHEMATICS 

BIOLOGICAL  SCIENCE 

COMMERCE 

ENGLISH 

FRENCH  Physics 

GEOGRAPHY  AND  GEOLOGY 

GERMAN  Economics 

HEALTH  AND  PHYSICAL  History 

EDUCATION  Political  Science 

HOME  ECONOMICS  Sociology 

INDUSTRIAL  ARTS  SPEECH 


MUSIC 

PHYSICAL  SCIENCE 

Chemistry 


SOCIAL  SCIENCE 


OUTLINE  OF  THE  GENERAL  CURRICULUM 

The  High  School  Curriculum  as  outlined  is  made  the  basis  of  all  of  the 
four-year  curricula,  except  the  one  for  elementary  grade  teachers.  This  outline 
indicates  the  requirements  which  are  uniform  in  all  divisions  and  it  sets  forth 
in  a  general  way  the  objectives  and  purposes  of  the  various  requirements. 

The  High  School  Curriculum  has  sufficient  flexibility  to  permit  differen- 
tiation of  preparation.  Students  are  able  to  prepare  themselves  to  teach  in 
different  units  of  the  school  system  and  different  combinations  of  subjects 
within  a  given  unit.  There  are  four  sub-divisions  in  the  High  School  Cur- 
riculum, as  follows: 

A.  Education  and  Educational  Psychology:  planned  to  bring  educational 
theory  and  practice  into  a  functional  unity  and  to  serve  as  the  integrating 
factor  in  the  entire  curriculum. 

B.  Cultural  Background:  encompassing  all  essential  elements  of  our 
modern  life,  designed  for  the  general  development  of  the  individual  and 
pointed  toward  his  life  as  a  member  of  society. 

C.  Professional  Scholarship:  giving  special  emphasis  to  the  student's 
teaching  subjects,  chosen  as  preparation  for  teaching  in  some  unit  of  the 
school  system  and  dealing  with  the  background  for  the  culture  materials 
for  pupil  life. 

D.  Recreation  and  Health 

The  High  School  Curriculum  is  outlined  under  these  four  heads  and  is 
comprehended  in  eight  groups.  Education  and  Educational  Psychology  in- 
cludes Group  I;  Cultural  Background,  Groups  II,  III,  IV,  V,  and  VI;  Pro- 
fessional Scholarship,  Group  VII;  Recreation  and  Health,  Group  VIII.  The 
requirements  in  each  of  the  eight  groups  are  outlined  as  follows: 

A.  EDUCATION  AND  EDUCATIONAL  PSYCHOLOGY 

GROUP  I.    EDUCATION  AND  EDUCATIONAL  PSYCHOLOGY,  30-32 
Hours. 

Sophomore  year:  Educational  Psychology  115,  3  hours;  American  Public 

Education  111,  3  hours. 
Junior  year:   High  School  Problems  220,  3  hours;   General  Method  222, 

3  hours;  Education  or  Psychology  Electives,  2  or  3  hours. 
Senior  year:  Student  Teaching,  8  hours;  Introduction  to  Philosophy  of 

Education  203,  3  hours;  Education  or  Psychology  Electives,  5  or  6 

hours.  .    -     .,      .• 

B.    CULTURAL  BACKGROUND 

Every  student  in  a  four-year  curriculum  takes  the  following  sequence 
of  courses  or  their  equivalent,  which  have  for  their  objective  the  interpre- 
tation of  contemporary  civilization  and  culture,  all  with  world  implications: 
GROUP  II.  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE,  AND  FUNDA- 
MENTALS OF  SPEECH,  8  hours. 
GROUP  III.   SOCIAL  SCIENCE,  12  hours. 

a.  Contemporary  Civilization,  6  hours. 

b.  History  of  Civilization  and  Culture,  6  hours. 

GROUP  IV.   NATURAL  SCIENCE  IN  MODERN  LIFE,  9  hours. 

GROUP  V.    GENERAL  PSYCHOLOGY,  3  hours. 

GROUP  VI.    ART  AND  MUSIC  APPRECIATION,  2  hours. 
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C.    PROFESSIONAL  SCHOLARSHIP 

GROUP   VII.    SUBJECT   MATTER   OF   THE   STUDENT'S   TEACHING 
FIELDS. 

The  specific  requirements  of  the  various  teaching  fields  will  be  found 
preceding  the  description  of  courses  in  the  respective  fields. 

D.     RECREATION  AND  HEALTH 
GROUP  VIII.    RECREATIONAL  ACTIVITIES  AND  HYGIENE,  6  hours. 

a.  Recreational  Activities  (Two  hours  a  week  throughout  the  freshman 

year.) 

b.  Games  and  Sports   (Two  hours  a  week  throughout  the  sophomore 

year.) 

c.  Social  and  Personal  Hygiene   (Two  hours  a  week  throughout  one 

semester  in  the  freshman  year.) 

SELECTION   OF   A    CURRICULUM 

The  "core"  of  the  four-year  high  school  curricula  is  the  same  and  is 
found  on  page  82.  Wherever  the  word  "Electives"  occurs,  the  reference  is 
not  to  free  electives  but  to  choice  of  an  elective  group,  which,  after  being  chosen, 
must  be  followed.  The  choice  of  the  student's  first  teaching  field  determines 
the  curriculum  in  which  he  is  to  be  registered. 

The  four-year  elementary  curriculum  is  strongly  recommended  for  all 
students  who  wish  to  prepare  to  teach  in  grades  one  to  eight  inclusive  of 
city  school  systems.  The  number  of  city  systems  which  require  four  years 
of  training  for  teachers  in  the  elementary  grades  is  steadily  increasing. 
Recently  I.  S.  N.  U.  has  been  unable  to  supply  the  demand  for  elementary 
teachers  with  four  years  of  training.  Beginning  salaries  for  these  teachers 
are  frequently  better  than  salaries  paid  teachers  in  small  high  schools. 

For  the  benefit  of  students  interested  in  elementary  school  teaching  who 
are  unable  to  pursue  the  four-year  course,  two-year  courses  are  still  provided. 
Those  enrolling  in  these  curricula  should  understand  that  upon  completion 
of  a  two-year  course,  they  will  not  be  eligible  for  positions  in  many  graded 
school  systems  and  that  according  to  the  records  of  recent  years,  approxi- 
mately two-thirds  of  them  may  expect  to  locate  in  one-teacher  schools. 

Students  make  a  tentative  choice  of  a  curriculum  at  entrance.  During 
Freshman  Days  they  receive  advice  and  guidance  by  their  directors  and  other 
members  of  the  faculty.  Since  most  of  the  freshman  work  in  all  secondary 
school  curricula  is  identical,  a  student  preparing  to  teach  in  high  school 
may  change  his  course  at  the  end  of  the  freshman  year  without  loss  of  time. 

Since  so  much  of  the  work  in  the  brief  two-year  curricula  is  specialized, 
it  is  impossible  to  change  from  one  curriculum  to  another  after  the  first 
semester  of  the  freshman  year  without  loss  of  time. 


OUTLINES  OF  THE  CURRICULA 
DIVISION  OF  ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION 

FOUR- YEAR  ELEMENTARY   CURRICULUM 

Leading  to  the  Degree  of  B.Ed,  and  State  Limited  Elementary  Certificate 

FRESHMAN  YEAR 


First  Semester 

Directed  Observation  109 1 

Contemporary  Gvilization  111....  3 

English  110  or  111 3 

Natural  Science  101 2 

General  Psychology  111 3 

Hygiene  105 2 

Introduction  to  Art  101 2 

Recreational  Activities  101 1 


17 


Second  Semester 

Observation  and  Participation   110  1 

Contemporary  Civilization  112 3 

English  111  or  112 3 

Principles  of  Human  Geography 

101    3 

Natural  Science  102 2 

Fundamentals  of  Speech  110 2 

Health  Education  108 2 

Recreational  Activities  102 1 


17 


History  of  Civilization  and 

Culture  113    3 

American  Public  Education  111.  . .  3 
♦Functional  English  Grammar  105 

or  English  Elective 3 

Economic  Geography  113 3 

Music  111 2 

Art  Appreciation  107 1 

Recreational  Activities  103 1 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR 

History  of  Civilization  and 

3  Culture  114    3 

Child  Growth  and  Development 

108   3 

Art  Processes  102 2 

Music  Appreciation  107 1 

Children's  Literature  101,  102, 

or  103 3 

Social  and  Personal  Adjustment 

114 2 

Geography  of  North  America  114     3 
Recreational  Activities  104 1 


16 
JUNIOR 

The  Elementary  School  Curriculum 
235   2 

Reading  Method  107 3 

Political  Institutions  in  Illinois  151     2 
Advanced  Natural  Science  221.  .. .      3 
fMusic  235  (Upper  Grade) ;  or 
*  American  History  or  History 

Elective   3 

Arithmetic  101,  102  or  103 2  or  3 

Recreational  Activities  for  Ele- 
mentary Schools  223 1 


18 
YEAR 

Classroom  Problems  236 3 

Craft  Activities  127 2 

fMusic  124  (Primary)  or  ♦Ameri- 
can History  or  History  Elective  3 

Elementary  Agriculture  101 3 

Speech  Correction  212 3 

Art  Problems  202 2 

Recreational  Activities  for  Ele- 
mentary Schools  224 1 


16  or  17 

SENIOR  YEAR 


17 


Student  Teaching  210 8 

Teaching  Problems  237 2 

JElectives 4 


Introduction  to  Philosophy  of 

Education  203 3 

Psychology  Elective 3 

Children's  Literature  201  or  202.  .      3 
JElectives 5  or  6 

14  or  15 

♦To  be  required  of  those  intending  to  teach  upper  grades  and  of  all  others  who  do 
not  give  evidence  of  satisfactory  background. 

tStudents  in  this  curriculum  take  either  Music  124  or  Music  235.  The  history  course  is 
taken  during  the  alternate  semester. 

^Students  in  this  curriculum  should  select  subjects  which  have  some  relation  to  the 
work  in  the  elementary  field.  Not  more  than  a  total  of  six  semester  hours  may  be  chosen 
from  special  unrelated  fields  such  as  home  economics,  commerce,  and  foreign  language. 
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TWO-YEAR  CURRICULUM  FOR  TEACHERS  OF  RURAL  SCHOOLS 
Leading  to  Diploma  and  State  Limited  Elementary  Certificate 

FRESHMAN  YEAR  Semester 

First  Semester  Hours 

Introduction  to  Elementary  Education  101 3 

Supervised  Observation  103 2 

English  110  or  111 3 

Arithmetic  104 3 

Music  103 2 

Introduction  to  Art  101 2 

Hygiene  105 2 

Recreational  Activity  101 1 

Second  Semester 

Psychology  and  Elementary  School  Methods  102 3 

Introduction  to  Curiicular  Materials  104 2 

English  111  or  112 3 

American  History  115 3 

Principles  of  Human  Geography  101 3 

Health  Education  108 2 

Recreational  Activity  102 1 

17 
SOPHOMORE  YEAR 
First  Semester 

Curricular  Problems  105 3 

Children's  Literature  104 2 

Elementary  Agriculture  101 3 

Social  and  Economic  Organization  161 3 

Functional  English  Grammar  105 3 

Natural  Science  101 2 

Recreational  Activity  103 1 

17 

Second  Semester 

Problems  in  Classroom  Teaching  106 2 

Student  Teaching  110 8 

Reading  Method  107 3 

Natural  Science  102 2 

Recreational  Activity  104 1 

"17 

Students  who  pursued  the  rural  curriculum  for  two  years  and  secure 
an  urban  position  should  take  the  second  course  in  history  and  geography 
during  the  summer  term. 

The  two-year  curricula  are  offered  for  students  who  are  unable  to  plan 
for  four  years  of  preparation  at  the  present  time.  No  two-year  graduate  should 
expect  to  secure  a  position  in  any  of  the  larger  elementary  school  systems  of 
the  state.  More  than  half  of  these  graduates  may  expect  to  begin  their  teaching 
in  a  rural  school,  regardless  of  which  two-year  curriculum  they  pursue. 
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TWO-YEAR  CURRICULUM  FOR  TEACHERS  OF  KINDERGARTEN- 
PRIMARY  GRADES 

Leading  to  Diploma  and  State  Limited  Kindergarten- 
Primary  Certificate  or  State  Limited  Elementary  Certificate 

FRESHMAN  YEAR  Semester 

First  Semester  Hours 

Introduction  to  Elementary  Education  101 - 3 

Supervised  Observation  103 2 

English  110  or  111 3 

American  History  115 3 

Principles  of  Human  Geography  101 3 

Natural  Science  101 2 

Recreational  Activity  101 1 

17 
Second  Semester 

Psychology  and  Elementary  School  Methods  102 3 

Introduction  to  Curricular  Materials  104 2 

English  111  or  112 3 

American  History  116 3 

Introduction  to  Art  101 2 

Primary  Music  101 2 

Hygiene  105 2 

Recreational  Activity  102 1 

18 
SOPHOMORE  YEAR 
First  Semester 

Curricular  Problems  105 3 

Arithmetic  101 2 

Children's  Literature  101 3 

Health  Education  108 2 

General  Regional  Geography  102 2 

Art  Processes  102 2 

Primary  Music  102 2 

Recreational  Activity  103 1 

17 
Second  Semester 

Problems  in  Classroom  Teaching  106 2 

Student  Teaching  110 8 

Reading  Method  107 3 

Natural  Science  102 2 

Recreational  Activity  104 1 

~16 

Students  who  pursued  the  primary  curriculum  and  secure  a  position  in 
a  rural  school  should  take  the  courses  in  Elementary  Agriculture  and  Social 
and  Economic  Organization  (Rural  Sociology)  during  the  summer. 
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,    'O-YEAR  CURRICULUM  FOR  TEACHERS  OF  INTERMEDIATE  GRADES 
Leading  to  Diploma  and  State  Limited  Elementary  School  Certificate 

FRESHMAN  YEAR  Semester 

First  Semester  Hours 

Introduction  to  Elementary  Education  101 3 

Supervised  Observation  103 2 

English  110  or  111 3 

American  History  115 3 

Introduction  to  Art  101 2 

Music  103 2 

Hygiene  105 2 

Recreational  Activity  101 1 

18 

Second  Semester 

Psychology  and  Elementary  School  Methods  102 3 

Introduction  to  Curricular  Materials  104 2 

English  111  or  112 3 

American  History  116 3 

Principles  of  Human  Geography  101 3 

Health  Education  108 2 

Recreational  Activity  102 1 

17 

SOPHOMORE  YEAR 
First  Semester 

Curricular  Problems  105 3 

General  Regional  Geography  102 2 

Children's  Literature  102 3 

Arithmetic  102 3 

Functional  English  Grammar  105 3 

Natural  Science  101 2 

Recreational  Activity  103 1 

17 

Second  Semester 

Problems  in  Classroom  Teaching  106 2 

Student  Teaching  110 8 

Reading  Method  107 3 

Natural  Science  102 2 

Recreational  Activity  104 1 

~L6 

Students  who  pursued  the  intermediate  curriculum  and  secure  a  position 
in  a  rural  school  should  take  the  courses  in  Elementary  Agriculture  and  Social 
and  Economic  Organization  (Rural  Sociology)  during  the  summer. 
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TWO-YEAR  CURRICULUM  FOR  TEACHERS  OF  UPPER  GRADES 
Leading  to  Diploma  and  State  Limited  Elementary  School  Certificate 

FRESHMAN  YEAR  Semester 

First  Semester  Hours 

Introduction  to  Elementary  Education  101 3 

Supervised  Observation  103 2 

English  110  or  111 3 

American  History  115 3 

Principles  of  Human  Geography  101 3 

Hygiene  105 2 

Recreational  Activity  101 1 

17 

Second  Semester 

Psychology  and  Elementary  School  Methods  102 3 

Introduction  to  Curricular  Materials  104 2 

English  111  or  112 3 

American  History  116 3 

Introduction  to  Art  101 2 

Music  103 2 

Health  Education  108 2 

Recreational  Activity  102 1 

18 

SOPHOMORE  YEAR 
First  Semester 

Curricular  Problems  105 3 

General  Regional  Geography  102 2 

Children's  Literature  103 3 

Arithmetic  103 3 

Functional  English  Grammar  105 3 

Natural  Science   101 2 

Recreational  Activity  103 1 

17 

Second  Semester 

Problems  in  Classroom  Teaching  106 2 

Student  Teaching  110 8 

Reading  Method  107 3 

Natural  Science  102 2 

Recreational  Activity  104 1 

~~16 

Students  who  pursued  the  upper  grades  curriculum  and  secure  a  position 
in  a  rural  school  should  take  the  courses  in  Elementary  Agriculture  and  Social 
and  Economic  Organization  (Rural  Sociology)  during  the  summer. 
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OUTLINE  OF  COURSES  FOR  JUNIORS  AND  SENIORS  WHO  ARE 
GRADUATES  OF  TWO-YEAR  CURRICULA 

Leading  to  the  Degree  of  B.Ed,  and  State  Limited  Elementary  Certificate 

JUNIOR 
First  Sbm ester  Semester 

Houri 

fChildren's  Liter.  201  or  an  English  Elective 3 

Advanced  Natural  Science  221 3 

Geography  Elective 2-3 

♦Electives 7-8 

16 

Second  Semester 

fChildren's  Liter.  202  or  an  English  Elective 3 

Applied  Nature  Study  222 3 

History  Elective 2-3 

♦Electives   7-8 

16 

SENIOR 
First  Semester 

Student  Teaching  (2  hrs.  per  day) 3 

Economics  or  Political  Science 2-3 

Sociology  Elective 2-3 

English  Elective 2-3 

*Electives    4-7 

16 

Second  Sbmester 

Speech  Correction  212 3 

Advanced  Writing  161  or  Journalism  165  or  Public  Speaking 2-3 

Introduction  to  Philosophy  of  Education  203 3 

♦Electives 7-9 

16 

Forty-three  semester  hours  of  the  junior  and  senior  years  must  be  in 
courses  numbered  over  two  hundred. 

Minimum  requirement  for  graduation,  128  semester  hours. 


•Blectires  do  not  include  courses  in  Education  or  Psychology. 

•Students  in  this  curriculum  should  select  subjects  which  have  some  relation  to  the 
work  in  the  elementary  field.  Not  more  than  a  total  of  six  semester  hours  may  be  chosen 
from  special   unrelated   fields   such   as   home   economics,    commerce,    and   foreign    language. 

The  total  number  of  hours  required  in  Education  and  Psychology,  including  student 
teaching  and  philosophy  of  education,  is  thirty  semester  hours;  the  total  must  not  exceed 
thirty-two  semester  hours. 

tAll  students  axe  required  to  take  Children's  Literature  201  or  202. 
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FOUR- YEAR  CURRICULUM  FOR  SECONDARY  SCHOOL  TEACHERS 
Leading  to  the  Degree  of  B.Ed,  and  State  Limited  Secondary  School  Certificate 

FRESHMAN  YEAR 

First  Semester  Second  Semester 

Sem.  Hrs.  Sem.  Hrs. 

English  110  or  111 3      English  111  or  112 3 

Contemporary  Civilization  111 3  Contemporary  Civilization  112. . .     3 

Introd.  to  Biological  Sci.  110 3       Introd.  to  Earth  Science  110 3 

General  Psychology  111 3      Introd.  to  Physical  Sci.  110 3 

Elective 3  or  4      Elective 3  or  4 

Hygiene  105 2      Fundamentals  of  Speech  110 2 

Recreational  Activity  101 1       Recreational  Activity  102 1 

18  or  19  18  or  19 

SOPHOMORE  YEAR 

Hist,  of  Civil,  and  Culture  113...     3  Hist,  of  Civil,  and  Culture  114. . .     3 

Educ.  Psychology  115 3  American  Public  Education  111 . .     3 

Electives 9  or  10  Electives 9  or  10 

Art  Appreciation  107 1  Music  Appreciation  107 1 

Recreational  Activity  103 1  Recreational  Activity  104 1 

17  or  18  17  or  18 

JUNIOR  YEAR 

High  School  Problems  220 3      General  Method  222 3 

Education  or  Psych.  Elective.  .2  or  3*      Electives 12  or  14 

Electives 10  or  11  

15-17 

15-17 

SENIOR  YEAR 

Student  Teaching  210 4      Student  Teaching  210 4 

Introduction    to    Philosophy    of  Educ.  or  Psychology  Elective.  .3  or  2* 

Education  203  3      Electives 6 

Educ.  or  Psychology  Elective. . 2  or  3*  — — 

Electives 6  13-12 

15-16 

♦Minimum  of  Education  or  Psychology  electives  required,  7  hours; 
maximum  permitted,  9  hours. 

Forty-three  semester  hours  of  the  junior  and  senior  years  must  be  in 
courses  numbered  over  two  hundred. 

Minimum  requirement  for  graduation,  128  hours. 

All  students  following  this  curriculum  should  investigate  the  definite 
subject  matter  requirements  for  teaching  in  recognized  and  accredited  high 
schools  as  listed  by  the  bulletin  on  "The  Recognition  and  Accrediting  of 
Illinois  Secondary  Schools"  and  the  North  Central  Association  bulletin.  In- 
formation concerning  these  requirements  is  available  in  the  offices  of  the 
director  of  the  training  school  and  the  registrar. 
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REQUIREMENTS  GOVERNING  CHOICE  OF  ELECTIVES 
CURRICULUM  FOR  SENIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  TEACHERS 

Students  in  the  curriculum  for  senior  high  school  teachers  choose  their 
electives  with  the  purpose  of  preparing  themselves  for  their  several  teaching 
fields.  Each  student  must  select  a  first  teaching  field,  a  second  teaching 
field  and,  when  possible,  a  third  teaching  field,  and  in  each  take  a  sequence 
of  courses  which  prepares  him  to  teach  in  that  field.  The  particular  courses 
are  prescribed.  The  courses  which  he  is  required  to  take  represent  the 
minimum. 

In  the  division  of  secondary  education,  there  are  seventeen  teaching  fields 
as  follows: 

Home  Economics 

Industrial  Arts 

Latin 

Mathematics 

Music 

Physical    Science    (physics,   chem- 
istry) 

Social  Science  (economics,  history, 
political  science,  sociology) 
9.    Health  and  Physical  Education       17.    Speech 

In  the  freshman  year  students  devote  most  of  their  time  to  the  subjects 
prescribed  in  the  General  Curriculum  for  all  high  school  teachers.  At  the 
same  time  they  begin  the  study  of  their  first  teaching  field. 

In  the  sophomore  year  students  take  a  second  year's  work  in  the  field 
elected  in  the  freshman  year;  at  the  same  time,  they  begin  the  study  of  the 
second  teaching  subject. 

The  choice  of  the  second  and  third  teaching  subjects  and  the  courses  to 
be  taken  in  those  fields  must  be  approved  by  the  director  of  the  division. 
Students  are  given  careful  guidance  by  their  directors  in  terms  of  the  teaching 
combinations  found  in  the  high  schools  of  the  state. 

The  required  studies  of  the  High  School  Curriculum  are  counted  toward 
the  required  amount  of  work  in  the  first  teaching  field  and  the  second  teaching 
field,  so  that  a  student  who  chooses  biology,  English,  geography  and  geology, 
physical  science  or  social  science,  is  able  to  add  a  third  teaching  field  or  to 
give  additional  time  to  those  already  chosen.  Most  students  are  urged  to 
secure  some  work  in  a  third  teaching  field. 


1. 

Agriculture 

10. 

2. 

Art 

11. 

3. 

Biological  Science 

12. 

4. 

Commerce 

13. 

5. 

English  (literature  and 

14. 

expression) 

15. 

6. 

French 

7. 

Geography  and  Geology 

16. 

8. 

German 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Definition  of  Credit. — For  credit  purposes  each  course  is  assigned 
"semester  hour"  value,  each  "semester  hour"  representing  one  period  of 
prepared  class  work  per  week  or  two  periods  of  unprepared  class  work  per 
week  for  one  semester. 

Courses  of  Upper  and  Lower  Level.  —  The  various  courses  are  of  two 
different  grades  as  far  as  progressive  advancement  is  concerned. 

A.  Freshman  and  Sophomore  Courses.  These  are  the  comprehensive 
introductory  courses  in  the  various  subjects  offered  in  the  freshman  or  soph- 
omore year.  These  courses  are  numbered  100-199.  Sophomores,  juniors  and 
seniors,  in  some  cases,  may  take  these  courses  but  only  a  limited  number  of 
freshman  and  sophomore  courses  may  be  counted  for  graduation  when  taken 
by  juniors  and  seniors. 

B.  Courses  Open  Only  to  Juniors  and  Seniors.  These  are  advanced  in- 
tensive courses  and  are  not  open  to  freshmen  and  sophomores.  They  are 
numbered  201-299.  Two-thirds  of  all  of  the  work  of  the  junior  and  senior 
years  must  be  in  these  courses. 

Course  Credit.  —  The  semester  during  which  a  course  is  given  is  indi- 
cated by  a  Roman  numeral  placed  after  the  number  and  title  of  the  course, 
I  for  the  first  semester,  II  for  the  second  semester.  A  number  in  parentheses 
shows  the  credit  value  in  semester  hours. 

The  following  designations  are  used: 

I  (3):  a  course  carrying  three  semester  hours  credit,  given  in  the  first 
semester. 

II  (3) :  a  course  carrying  three  semester  hours  credit,  given  in  the  second 
semester. 

I  (3)  or  II  (3):   a  course  which  is  offered  each  semester. 
I   (4)   and  II   (4) :    courses  which  follow  in  sequence,  one  description 
covering  the  two  courses. 

Prerequisites  are  listed  when  required. 

AGRICULTURE 

Students  electing  Agriculture  as  a  first  teaching  field  take  as  a  minimum 
the  following  courses:  Agriculture  115,  116,  121,  122,  125,  211,  218,  228, 
229,  235,  237,  and  a  choice  of  either  213  or  232.   Total:  34  hours. 

Students  who  wish  to  qualify  under  the  Smith-Hughes  Law  must  have  a 
minimum  of  47  semester  hours  of  technical  Agriculture.  Such  students  take 
the  following  courses:  Agriculture  115,  116,  120,  121,  122,  124,  125,  128,  211, 
213,  216,  218,  225,  228,  229,  (230  or  231  or  Industrial  Arts  221),  232,  235, 
237,  238,  Biology  112,  201,  205,  211,  Physical  Science  120,  122,  124,  131,  and 
Geology  111.  Physical  Science  120  may  be  substituted  for  Physical  Science  110, 
Geology  111  for  Geography  110,  and  Biology  112  for  Biology  110. 

Because  of  the  large  number  of  courses  of  technical  agriculture  required 
of  students  in  this  curriculum,  such  students  are  excused  from  taking  History 
of  Civilization.  Furthermore,  they  take  Agriculture  237  and  238  instead  of 
education  electives. 
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Students  electing  Agriculture  as  a  second  teaching  field  take  as  a  mini- 
mum the  following  courses:  Agriculture  115,  116,  121,  122,  229,  235,  and 
additional  courses  chosen  from  the  remaining  electives  in  Agriculture  to 
make  a  total  of  at  least  20  semester  hours. 

Students  electing  Agriculture  as  a  third  teaching  field  take  as  a  mini- 
mum the  following  courses:  Agriculture  115,  116,  121,  122,  229,  235,  and 
additional  courses  chosen  from  the  remaining  electives  in  Agriculture  to 
make  a  total  of  at  least  20  semester  hours. 

A  second  or  third  teaching  field  in  Agriculture  may  lead  directly  into  a 
Smith-Hughes  vocational  preparation  at  a  later  period  of  study.  After  having 
completed  twenty-one  hours  in  agriculture  a  student  may  take  agriculture  for 
three  summer  terms  and  thereby  complete  the  technical  agriculture  require- 
ments for  a  vocational  agriculture  teaching  position.  Another  alternative  is 
to  take  part  of  the  remaining  work  in  agriculture  through  extension  or  cor- 
respondence. 

101.    Elementary  Agriculture — I  (3)  or  II  (3) 

An  introductory  course  for  rural  school  teachers.  It  is  designed  to  orient 
the  student  in  a  broad  way  in  the  subject.  Topics  studied  are :  project  work, 
4-H  clubs,  agricultural  organizations,  cooperative  marketing,  soils,  crops, 
breeds  of  live  stock,  feeds,  and  farm  management. 

115.  Livestock  Management — II  (3) 

A  study  of  the  origin,  development  and  improvement  of  cattle,  horses, 
poultry,  sheep  and  swine;  the  character  and  form  of  various  farm  animals, 
as  affecting  their  capacity  for  production  of  milk,  speed,  work,  eggs,  wool 
and  meat;  identification  of  types  and  breeds  coupled  with  judging.  The  care 
and  management  of  farm  animals  is  an  important  part  of  the  course. 

Prerequisite:  Agriculture  116. 

116.  Livestock  Feeding  Principles — I  (3) 

A  study  of  the  classes  of  feeds,  nutrients  and  their  functions  in  the  animal 
body;  the  nature  and  extent  of  demands  for  feeds  for  maintenance,  growth, 
fattening,  milk,  wool,  and  work;  choice  of  feeds  and  the  compounding  of 
rations. 

Prerequisite:  Physical  Science  120. 

120.  Soils  Lectures— II  (2) 

A  study  of  the  origin,  formation,  and  classification  of  soils;  hygroscopic, 
capillary,  and  gravitational  water;  the  effects  of  drainage  and  color  of  soils  on 
soil  temperature;  the  granulation  and  puddling  of  soils;  the  preparation  of 
seed  bed,  proper  tillage,  and  rotation  for  the  various  crops;  increase  and  main- 
tenance of  productive  capacity;  soil  treatments  and  management  practices. 

121.  Field  Crops— I  (3) 

A  study  of  the  methods  of  planting,  cultivating  and  harvesting  the  com- 
mon cereal  and  forage  crops;  the  control  of  fungous  diseases,  insect  peiti 
and  weeds;   grades,  improvement  and  judging  of  grains. 
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122.    Soils  Laboratory— II  (3) 

To  accompany  course  120  including  laboratory  practice  in  the  study  of  tex- 
ture, acidity,  plasticity,  shrinkage,  types,  etc. 

Prerequisite:    Geography  and  Geology  111,  Physical  Science  124. 

124.  Forage  Crops— II  (3) 

Production,  utilization  and  preservation,  as  hay  or  silage  of  principal 
forage  crops.  Special  attention  given  to  production  and  maintenance  of 
meadows  and  pastures,  and  pasture  mixtures. 

Prerequisite:    Agriculture  121 

125.  Orcharding— I  (3) 

A  comprehensive  study  of  the  methods  of  propagation,  variety,  selections, 
planting,  pruning,  spraying  cultivation,  fertilization,  harvesting  and  marketing 
of  the  fruits,  such  as  apple,  peach,  pear,  plum,  cherry  and  other  tree  fruits. 
A  further  study  includes  the  more  important  insects  and  plant  diseases. 

126.  Small  Fruit  Culture— II  (2) 

A  detailed  study  of  principles  and  practices  involved  in  the  commercial 
and  home  plantings  of  blackberries,  dewberries,  raspberries,  currants,  goose- 
berries, strawberries  and  other  small  fruits. 

Prerequisite:   Agriculture  125. 

128.    Home  Vegetable  Gardening — II  (3) 

This  course  deals  with  the  cultural  and  temperature  requirements  of  the 
various  kinds  of  vegetables  commonly  grown  in  this  region.  Special  emphasis 
will  be  placed  upon  the  home  garden.  Other  topics  to  be  considered  are: 
fertilizers,  tools,  hot  beds,  cold  frames,  insect  and  disease  control,  factors 
influencing  quality  of  vegetables,  and  storage. 

202.    Hay  and  Seed  Quality— II  (3) 

This  course  is  concerned  with  the  drying,  germination,  selection,  and 
storage  of  seed ;  certification,  distribution  and  growing  of  better  seeds ;  hybrid 
corn  production,  grading,  judging  and  showing  grain  and  hay,  inspection, 
performance  and  purity  tests. 

Prerequisite:    Agriculture  121  or  124. 

205.  Genetics— I  (3) 

This  is  a  study  of  genetics  based  upon  heredity,  variation,  and  evolution. 
Though  primarily  for  agricultural  and  science  students,  the  fundamental  na- 
ture of  the  course  is  such  that  it  may  be  taken  by  other  students  for  its  rich 
social  values. 

206.  Field  Animals— II  (3) 

Birds,  fish,  reptiles,  amphibians,  and  predatory  as  well  as  game  animals 
are  studied  in  the  field.  Such  parasites  of  these  animals  as  are  harmful  to  man 
are  also  considered.   Conservation  is  a  component  part  of  the  course. 

Prerequisite:   Biology  111. 
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211.  Introductory  Agricultural  Economics — I  (3) 

A  study  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  economics  in  application  to  agri- 
culture, agricultural  finance,  prices,  taxation,  marketing,  and  land  use. 

212.  Agricultural  Economics — II  (3) 

A  study  of  the  present  day  agricultural  economics,  its  place  in  the  national 
economy,  relief  programs,  effect  of  surplus  on  prices  and  incomes ;  price  rais- 
ing schemes  by  government  action;  individual  and  cooperative  adjustment 
and  proposed  reforms  for  agriculture. 

213.  Farm  Management — I  (3) 

A  study  of  factors  of  production  such  as  equipment,  labor  distribution, 
cropping  systems  and  soils;   organization  and  operation;  types  of  farming. 

214.  Marketing  Agricultural  Products — II  (3) 

An  attempt  is  made  to  follow  up  a  recent  wide  interest  in  that  phase  of 
economics  known  as  marketing.  A  careful  study  is  made  concerning  processes 
necessary,  the  machinery  of  markets,  price-making  forces,  reasons  for  existing 
practices,  marketing  services,  cooperative  marketing  and  agricultural  credit 
facilities. 

216.    Farm  Accounting — I  (3) 

This  course  is  a  study  of  the  application  of  accounting  principles  and 
forms  to  the  farm  business.  Especial  attention  will  be  given  to  farm  financial 
records,  feed  records,  labor  records,  production  records,  breeding  records,  in- 
ventories, and  methods  of  determining  live  stock  and  crop  production  costs. 

218.    Elementary  Dairying — II  (3) 

A  co"j:se  in  the  operation  of  Babcock  machine,  the  testing  of  herds,  feed- 
ing ana  management  of  herds  and  the  testing  of  milk,  cream,  butter,  cheese, 
and  ice  cream  for  butter  fat,  acid,  bacteria  casein  and  adulterants. 


219.    Economic  Dairy  Problems — I  (3) 

A  course  dealing  primarily  with  clean  milk  production,  common  dairy 
farm  processing  methods,  such  as  separation,  cooling,  churning  and  storage 
of  dairy  products;  sales  methods,  records,  business  methods;  inspection,  grad- 
ing and  judging  of  commercial  products. 

Prerequisite:  Agriculture  218. 

221.    History  of  Agriculture — I  (2) 

A  study  of  the  agriculture  of  people  of  many  lands  of  other  times. 
Thoughtful  consideration  is  given  to  tracing  the  main  influences  which  have 
developed  into  the  modern  art  and  science  of  agriculture. 
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223.   Rural  Organizations— I  (2) 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  make  a  careful  analysis  of  the  forms, 
objectives  and  influences  of  public  and  private  agricultural  organizations  in 
the  United  States.  Some  leading  organizations  to  be  considered  are:  Federal 
and  state  departments  of  agriculture,  experiment  stations,  farm  bureaus, 
granges,  and  organizations  under  the  Smith-Hughes  law. 

225.   Pork  Production— I  (3) 

A  study  of  breeds  of  swine,  selection  of  breeds,  care  and  management  of 
breeding  herd,  the  care  and  feeding  of  growing  and  fattening  pigs,  marketing, 
diseases,  parasites,  McLean  County  Hog  Sanitation  Program  and  principles 
of  selecting  and  judging  swine  for  breeding  and  marketing. 

Prerequisite:  Agriculture  115  and  116. 

227.  Beef  Production— I  (3) 

A  study  of  the  beef  cattle  industry,  the  care  and  management  of  the 
breeding  herd,  the  care  and  feeding  of  fattening  cattle,  diseases,  parasites, 
buildings  and  equipment,  and  the  fitting  of  cattle  for  show  and  sale. 

228.  Poultry  Management — II  (3) 

A  study  of  the  selection  of  building  site,  housing,  fixtures  for  poultry 
houses,  and  yarding,  choosing  of  breeds;  management,  feeding  and  improve- 
ment  of  laying  and  breeding  flock;  selection,  care  and  incubation  of  eggs; 
brooding  and  growing  chicks;  marketing  of  products;  prevention  and  treat- 
ment of  diseases  of  chickens;  also  raising  of  ducks,  geese,  and  turkeys. 

229.  Livestock  Judging — I  (2) 

A  careful  study  is  made  of  the  fundamentals  of  live  stock  judging  and  its 
relation  to  production,  marketing  and  showing.  Individual  scoring  and  com- 
parative judging  will  be  practiced.  Other  topics  to  receive  attention  are: 
show-ring  practices,  judging  contests  and  breed  and  variety  characters. 

Prerequisite:   Agriculture  115  and  116. 

230.  Farm  Meats— II  (2) 

This  course  deals  with  farm  butchering,  cutting,  care  and  curing  of  meats ; 
judging  of  meats;  correlation  of  conformation  and  finish  of  live  animal  to 
the  quality  of  dressed  carcass ;  nutritive  value,  economy,  selection  and  utiliza- 
tion of  different  cuts. 

231.  Gas  Engines  and  Tractors — II  (2) 

This  course  provides  consideration  of  the  construction  and  operation 
theories  of  engines,  ignition,  timing,  carburetors,  fuels,  lubrication  and  ad- 
justments for  farm  use,  as  well  as  trouble  tracing. 

Prerequisite:  Agriculture  235. 
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232.  Field  Machinery— II  (3) 

This  is  a  course  concerned  with  the  construction  and  design  theories  of 
machines  used  for  tillage,  seeding  and  harvesting;  care,  operation  and  man- 
agement of  implements;  and  feed  preparation  machinery. 

Prerequisite:  Agriculture  235. 

233.  Poultry  Breeding,  Judging  and  Exhibiting — I  (3) 

Fundamental  genetic  principles  involved  in  poultry  breeding  are  studied, 
such  as  transmission  of  egg  production,  broodiness,  egg  shell  color  and 
feather  color.  Breeds  and  types  of  standard  bred  poultry  are  judged  by 
score  card,  by  comparison,  and  from  the  exhibition  of  egg  production  stand- 
point. A  study  will  be  made  of  the  preparation  of  poultry  for  show  purposes. 
A  small  poultry  show  will  be  conducted  by  the  class. 

Prerequisite:  Agriculture  228. 

234.  Elementary  Landscape  Architecture — II  (2) 

This  course  deals  with  the  arrangements  and  planting  of  flowers,  shrubs, 
trees  and  vines  needed  for  the  proper  decoration  of  farmstead,  home  and 
school  grounds,  and  also  with  control  of  diseases  and  pests,  cultivation  and 
pruning;  fundamental  principles  of  design;   types  of  plans. 

235.  Farm  Shop  Work— I  (2) 

Major  attention  is  given  to  repairs  of  equipment  and  farm  machinery, 
care  and  sharpening  of  tools,  simple  construction  projects  using  wood,  rope, 
leather,  and  metal,  and  to  the  choice  of  tools  and  work  in  soldering. 

See  page  127  for  "Farm  Carpentry  and  Building  Construction." 

237.  Agricultural  Method — I  (3) 

A  practical  analysis  and  study  is  made  of  the  instructional  problems  in- 
volved in  the  teaching  of  agriculture  in  rural  schools  and  in  the  non-vocational 
and  vocational  high  schools.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  proper  organization 
and  use  of  reference  material  and  data  from  the  agricultural  experiment  sta- 
tions and  research  laboratories,  illustrative  materials,  special  and  general 
equipment,  lesson  planning,  farm  and  community  surveys,  use  of  job  analysis, 
project  supervision,  organization  of  curricula  and  agricultural  courses  in  the 
high  school,  laboratory  and  shop  methods,  field  trips  and  the  extension  ac- 
tivities of  the  agriculture  teacher. 

238.  Evening  and  Part-Time  Schools— II  (3) 

This  is  a  study  of  the  work  of  the  teacher  of  agriculture  in  his  extension 
activities.  Methods  and  subject  matter  in  evening  and  part-time  classes  as  well 
as  other  extension  services  in  vocational  agriculture  involving  principals  and 
vocational  agriculture  teachers  will  be  considered. 

241.    Recent  Trends  in  Agriculture — (Summer  Only)   (3) 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  present  the  opportunity  for  a  study 
of  new  movements  and  trends  in  agriculture  as  affected  by  legislation,  genetic 
improvement  in  animals  and  crop  plants,  the  economic  situation,  etc. 
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ART 

Students  electing  Art  as  a  first  teaching  field  take  as  a  minimum  the  fol- 
lowing courses:  Art  102,  107,  111,  112,  113,  114,  211,  224,  and  additional 
courses  chosen  from  the  remaining  electives  in  Art  making  a  total  of  35 
semester  hours. 

Students  electing  Art  as  a  second  teaching  field  take  as  a  minimum  the 
following  courses:  Art  107,  111,  112,  113,  114,  117,  233,  and  additional 
courses  chosen  from  the  remaining  electives  in  Art  to  make  a  total  of  22 
semester  hours. 

Students  electing  Art  as  a  third  teaching  field  take  as  a  minimum  the 
following  courses:  Art  107,  111,  112,  113,  114,  124,  and  additional  courses 
chosen  from  the  remaining  electives  in  Art  to  make  a  total  of  16  semester 
hours. 

101.  Introduction  to  Art — I  (2)  or  II  (2) 

An  orientation  course  aimed  to  acquaint  the  student  with  fundamental 
art  principles.  Analysis  and  rendering  of  line  and  form,  tone  and  color, 
through  various  media,  as  well  as  principles  of  construction  and  perspective 
in  drawing. 

102.  Art  Processes— I  (2)  or  II  (2) 

A  course  for  the  kindergarten-primary  curriculum.  This  continues  the 
study  of  art  through  experiences  in  processes  used  by  little  children.  Such 
processes  as  modeling,  making  pottery,  weaving,  and  toy  making  are  studied. 

Prerequisite:  Art  101  or  111. 

107.    Art  Appreciation — I  (1)  or  II  (1) 

A  lecture  course  open  to  sophomores  in  the  secondary  and  elementary 
curricula.  A  general  survey  of  art  principles,  as  exemplified  in  the  major  and 
minor  arts,  both  in  their  historical  sequence  and  in  relation  to  the  surround- 
ings and  background  of  the  students. 

111.  Introduction  to  Art— I  (3) 

Open  to  home  economics  and  art  majors  only. 

A  study  of  the  fundamental  art  principles  of  line,  form,  tone  and  color 
as  expressed  in  color  and  design,  perspective,  figure  drawing  and  lettering 
through  the  use  of  various  media. 

112.  Design  and  Color— II  (3) 

A  study  of  design  structure  as  to  its  elements.  Principles  are  applied  to 
work  in  both  abstract  and  pictorial  forms.  Color  and  its  artistic  application 
is  approached  with  reference  to  its  scientific  background,  both  physical  and 
psychological. 

Prerequisite:  Art  101  or  111. 
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113.  Modeling— I  (3) 

A  course  dealing  with  the  study  of  three  dimensional  form  through  the 
use  of  clay  and  modeling  techniques  in  order  to  broaden  the  student's  per- 
ceptual, visual  and  tactile  knowledge  of  nature. 

Prerequisite:  Art  101  or  111. 

114.  Figure  Drawing — II  (3) 

Study  of  the  appearance  and  articulation  of  the  skeleton  and  muscular 
structure  of  the  human  body  and  their  application  to  theories  of  action  and 
rhythm.  Studies  are  made  in  various  media  of  the  proportions  of  the  figure 
according  to  age  and  sex. 

Prerequisite:  Art  113. 

117.    Lettering — I  (3) 

A  study  of  the  development  of  various  letter  forms  from  classic  Roman 
to  modern.  The  student  is  given  an  opportunity  to  develop  appreciation  for 
the  beauty  of  letters  in  form  and  arrangement  through  original  practice  in 
making  advertising  lay-outs,  book-plates  and  posters. 

Prerequisite:   Art  101  or  111. 

124.    Metal  Crafts— II  (2) 

This  course  acquaints  students  with  the  characteristics  and  the  possibili- 
ties in  design  and  construction  of  various  metals  such  as  brass,  copper,  and 
pewter.  Standards  of  appreciation,  mastery  of  various  techniques,  and  creative 
experimentation  are  stressed. 

Prerequisite:  Art  101  or  111. 

127.    Pottery— I  (2) 

The  study  of  the  historical  developments  of  pottery,  the  methods  involved 
in  the  various  processes  and  decoration.  The  study  of  construction  and  use 
of  the  kiln  is  an  important  feature  of  the  course. 

Prerequisite:    Art  101  or  111. 

202.    Art  Problems  in  the  Elementary  School — II  (2) 

A  course  dealing  with  the  art  subject  matter  in  the  elementary  grades, 
its  selection,  organization,  and  presentation. 
Prerequisite:  Art  102. 

211.  Advanced  Design — I  (2) 

A  study  of  design  principles  with  creative  expression  in  the  common 
forms  of  pattern  and  arrangement.  Practical  application  is  made  in  the  media 
of  textile  decoration  with  a  linoleum  block  and  to  leather  tooling. 

Prerequisite:  Art  112. 

212.  Costume  Design — II  (2) 

A  brief  historical  survey  of  the  apparel  modes  from  the  past  to  present. 
The  specific  problems  of  design  and  color,  as  well  as  personality  and  psy- 
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chology  in  relation  to  dress  for  the  individual,  are  planned  in  the  representa- 
tion of  costumes. 

Prerequisite:  Art  114.  or  consent  of  instructor. 

223.  Home  Planning— I  (3) 

A  course  dealing  with  the  application  of  art  principles  to  the  home,  its 
surroundings,  plan  and  construction,  as  well  as  phases  of  interior  planning. 
The  treatment  of  walls  and  floors,  the  selection  and  arrangement  of  furnish- 
ings and  color  are  the  subjects  considered. 

Prerequisite:   Art  112. 

224.  Art  History— II  (3) 

A  course  planned  to  serve  as  a  ground  work  for  the  understanding  of 
the  arts.  Art  manifestations  from  past  to  present  are  surveyed  for  an  under- 
standing of  the  developmental  forces  behind  the  various  movements  and  the 
evolution  of  these  movements  into  modern  art. 

233.    Water  Color— I  (3) 

A  course  aimed  to  develop  in  the  student  a  technical  mastery  of  water 
color  as  an  expressive  medium. 

Prerequisite:  Art  112. 

235.  Illustration— I  (2) 

A  study  of  the  techniques  and  media  of  illustration  as  required  in  the 
commercial  field.  The  subject  matter  includes  the  study  of  the  commercial 
processes  in  black  and  white  and  color  with  reference  to  problems  of  re- 
production. 

Prerequisite:  Art  114. 

236.  Oil  Painting— II  (3) 

The  development  of  the  technique  of  oil  painting,  including  the  view 
points  of  the  various  schools  of  expression.  The  studies  lead  from  still  life 
to  portraiture. 

Prerequisite:  Art  112. 

BIOLOGY 

Students  electing  Biology  as  a  first  teaching  field  take  as  a  minimum  the 
following  courses:  Biology  110,  111,  112,  121,  122,  131,  132,  and  additional 
courses  chosen  from  the  remaining  electives  in  Biology  to  make  a  total  of 
37  semester  hours. 

Students  electing  Biology  as  a  second  teaching  field  take  as  a  minimum 
the  following  courses:  Biology  110,  111,  112,  and  (121,  122)  or  (131,  132) 
and  additional  courses  chosen  from  the  remaining  electives  in  Biology  to 
make  a  total  of  20  semester  hours. 
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Students  electing  Biology  as  a  third  teaching  field  take  as  a  minimum 
the  following  courses:  Biology  110,  111,  112,  and  (121,  122)  or  (131,  132) 
and  additional  courses  chosen  from  the  remaining  electives  in  Biology  to 
make  a  total  of  18  semester  hours. 

101.  Natural  Science — I  (2) 

This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  two  courses  of  integrated  science  required 
in  all  of  the  elementary  school  curricula.  Various  aspects  of  plant  and  animal 
life  and  of  the  physical  environment  with  which  children  are  most  likely  to 
have  contact  are  taken  up.  Subject  matter  is  related  to  elementary  school 
situations  and  is  applied  to  an  understanding  of  such  broad  concepts  and 
scientific  principles  as  apply  to  everyday  life. 

102.  Natural  Science— II  (2) 

A  continuation  of  Natural  Science  101.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  physical 
science  of  the  home,  food  relationships  and  interdependence  of  lower  organ- 
isms, green  plants  and  animals,  and  upon  spring  expressions  of  plant  and 
animal  life. 

105.    Hygiene— I  (2)  or  II  (2) 

The  subject  matter  of  the  course  is  related  to  the  factors  actually  deter- 
mining health  with  special  consideration  given  to  the  principles  and  practices 
of  health  promotion.  The  course  is  based  upon  those  modern  principles  of 
hygiene  that  are  intended  to  adjust  the  student  in  safeguarding  and  improving 
his  own  health  and  that  of  the  community. 

108.    Health  Education— I  (2)  or  II  (2) 

The  course  is  primarily  concerned  with  the  teaching  and  supervision  of 
school  health  in  the  grades  and  with  the  prevention  and  control  of  disease  in 
the  community.  The  position  of  the  various  activities  and  studies  of  the 
elementary  curriculum  to  the  health  program  of  the  school  is  considered. 

Prerequisite:   Biology  105. 

110.  Introduction  to  the  Biological  Sciences — I  (3)  or  II  (3) 

This  course  is  a  component  part  of  the  science  series  required  in  all  four- 
year  curricula  and  is  primarily  concerned  with  the  influence  of  the  biological 
sciences  upon  the  course  of  human  affairs.  It  is  also  correlated  with  the 
course  in  hygiene  required  of  all  students. 

111.  General  Biological  Science — I  (3) 

This  is  a  general  introductory  course  in  biology  leading  to  a  study  of 
comparative  physiology.  As  a  basis  for  the  understanding  of  fundamental  life 
processes,  as  much  of  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  higher  animals  is  taught 
as  time  permits.  The  course  is  open  to  those  choosing  biology  as  one  of  their 
teaching  fields. 
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112.    General  Biological  Science — II  (3) 

The  scope  of  botany  together  with  its  economic  applications  and  its 
position  in  the  field  of  education  is  outlined  in  this  course.  The  course  deals 
with  the  fundamental  principles  essential  to  a  study  of  the  structure,  functions, 
and  classification  of  seed  plants.  The  experimental  phases  of  the  work  are 
concerned  with  life  processes  common  to  both  plants  and  animals. 

Prerequisite:   Biology  111. 

121.  Comparative  Zoology — I  (3) 

This  is  an  intensive  study  of  animal  forms  of  the  invertebrate  group. 
Prerequisite:    Biology  111. 

122.  Comparative  Zoology — II  (3) 

The  work  done  in  Comparative  Zoology  121  continues  into  a  thorough 
study  of  representative  forms  of  the  Phylum  Chordata.  The  phylogenetic 
method  of  procedure  is  supplemented  by  embryological  studies. 

Prerequisite:   Biology  121. 

131.  Comparative  Botany — I  (3) 

In  this  course  the  way  is  paved  for  an  understanding  of  the  complexities 
of  structure  and  function  of  our  useful  plants  by  a  study  of  their  more  simple 
ancestors.  While  the  course  is  largely  a  morphological  and  taxonomic  study 
of  the  Thallophytes  and  Bryophytes,  such  considerations  are  not  regarded  as 
ends  in  themselves  but  are  used  in  the  interpretation  of  those  broad  and 
sweeping  principles  essential  to  an  understanding  of  life  and  existence. 

Prerequisite:   Biology  112. 

132.  Comparative  Botany — II  (3) 

A  study  is  made  of  the  external  form  and  internal  structure  of  the 
vascular  plants  in  which  groups  phylogenetic  relationships  are  traced.  The 
work  develops  into  a  field  course  in  which  facility  in  the  ready  identification 
of  plants  by  means  of  keys  and  manuals  as  well  as  some  comprehension  of 
the  ecological  factors  governing  the  distribution  of  plants  are  outcomes  of 
the  term's  work. 

Prerequisite:    Biology  131. 

201.    Entomology— I  (3):     202.    Entomology— II  (2) 

The  subject  matter  of  these  two  courses  serves  as  an  introduction  to  the 
structure,  physiology,  behavior,  development,  transformations,  distributions 
and  economics  of  insects.  The  laboratory  exercises  include  a  study  of  the 
structures  by  which  insects  are  classified  as  well  as  practice  in  collecting, 
mounting  and  identifying  insects. 

Prerequisite:   Biology  111. 
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206.    Field  Animals — II  (3) 

Birds,  fish,  reptiles,  amphibians,  and  predatory  as  well  as  game  animals 
are  studied  in  the  field.  Such  parasites  of  these  animals  as  are  harmful  to 
man  are  also  considered.   Conservation  is  a  component  part  of  the  course. 

Prerequisite:   Biology  111. 

211.  Introductory  Bacteriology — I  (3)  or  II  (3) 

This  is  a  course  in  bacteriology  planned  to  meet  the  needs  of  students  in 
agriculture,  home  economics,  health-sanitation,  and  science  in  general.  Yeasts, 
fungi,  and  bacteria  are  studied  in  relation  to  human  welfare. 

Prerequisite:   A  laboratory  course  in  biology. 

212.  General  Bacteriology — II  (2) 

This  course  is  a  direct  continuation  of  Introductory  Bacteriology.  It  is 
designed  for  those  students  who  need  more  specific  information  both  in 
regard  to  bacteriological  methods  of  procedure  and  applications  than  is  con- 
tained in  the  first  course  in  bacteriology. 

Prerequisite:   Biology  211. 

214.  Plant  Pathology— II  (3) 

A  study  is  made  of  those  types  of  plant  disease  caused  by  bacteria 
and  fungi. 

Prerequisite:   Biology  112. 

215.  Plant  Physiology— I  (2) 

Plant  Physiology  as  it  deals  with  the  reactions  of  plants  to  natural  fac- 
tors in  their  environment  and  their  further  response  under  the  hand  of  man 
is  studied  in  this  course. 

Prerequisite:    Biology  112. 

221.  Advanced  Natural  Science — I  (3) 

A  study  is  made  of  the  influences  which  certain  conspicuous  features  of 
the  natural  environment  have  upon  plant  and  animal  life.  While  the  ap- 
proach is  largely  that  of  the  naturalist  and  conservationist,  it  is  realized  that 
the  processing  of  products  of  the  field  and  farm  at  centers  of  industry  in- 
volves a  chain  of  scientific  processes  which  must  be  taken  into  consideration 
for  a  full  understanding  of  modern  life.  The  course  aims  to  foster  creative 
effort  in  the  teaching  and  supervision  of  science  in  the  elementary  and  junior 
high  school. 

Prerequisite:  Biology  101  and  102,  or  Biology  110  and  111. 

222.  Applied  Nature  Study— II  (3) 

This  course  is  designed  to  foster  a  spirit  of  scientific  leadership  on  the 
part  of  the  teacher,  i.e.,  self  reliance  in  a  more  critical  study  of  phases  of 
the  natural  environment  such  as  constellations  and  plant  and  animal  groups, 
as  well  as  recognition  of  the  significance  of  the  immediate  physical  factors 
in  such  studies  with  a  view  toward  their  use  in  the  more  social  aspects  of 
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science,  namely,  in  boy  and  girl  scouting,  in  garden  clubs,  in  nature  study 
organizations,  in  civic  improvement,  and  in  the  cultivation  of  wholesome 
activities.  The  assembly  of  collections  and  the  care  of  museum  material 
naturally  receive  attention. 

Prerequisite:  Biology  221. 

232.    Methods  and  Materials  in  High  School  Biology — II  (3) 

This  course  deals  with  the  outcome  that  should  be  aimed  at  in  the  teach- 
ing of  biology  in  the  high  school;  with  the  selection  and  organization  of 
subject  matter  for  high  school  courses;  with  the  methods  of  laboratory  and 
classroom  instruction;  with  the  collection  and  preservation  of  laboratory 
and  museum  materials;  with  the  position  of  biology  in  the  health  program 
of  the  school;  and  with  the  general  current  problems  of  science  teaching  in 
the  high  schools. 

Prerequisite:   Biology  122  or  132. 

250.  The  Human  Body — Morphology,   Function  and  Behavior — I   (3)    or 
II  (3) 

This  is  a  laboratory  and  lecture  course  particularly  designed  to  meet  the 
needs  of  teachers  colleges.  Special  attention  is  given  to  an  understanding  of 
human  behavior  as  explained  by  studies  in  endocrinology  and  neurology.  The 
physiology  of  muscular  activity  is  also  stressed. 

Prerequisite:    Biology  122. 

251.  The  Human  Body — Morphology,   Function   and  Behavior — II   (2) 
This  course  is  a  continuation  of  Course  250. 

Prerequisite:    Biology  250. 

COMMERCE 

Students  electing  Commerce  as  a  first  teaching  field  take  as  a  minimum, 
one  of  the  following  sequences: 

Group  I.  Commerce  111,  eight  hours  in  typing  to  be  chosen  from  (112, 
113,  114,  116,  141),  115,  117,  122,  123,  124,  131,  132,  143  or  212  (secretarial 
sciences)  Total:   32  hours. 

Group  II.    Commerce   111,   119,   131,   132,  231,  232,  241,  242,   252,  253, 
254,  255  or  256  (accounting  and  law)  Total:  34  hours. 

Students  electing  Commerce  as  a  second  teaching  field  take  as  a  mini- 
mum, one  of  the  following  sequences: 

Group  I.  Commerce  112,  113,  114,  116,  122,  123,  124,  143  or  212 
(secretarial  science)  Total:  19  hours. 

Group  II.  Commerce  117,  131,  132,  231,  232,  241,  242  (accounting  and 
law)  Total:  20  hours. 

Group  III.  Commerce  111,  131,  132,  252,  253,  254,  256  (general  busi- 
ness) Total:  20  hours. 
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Group  IV.  Commerce  111,  117,  252,  253,  254,  255,  Psychology  211  (dis- 
tributive business)  Total:  18  hours. 

Students  electing  Commerce  as  a  third  teaching  field  take  as  a  minimum 
one  of  the  following  sequences: 

Group  I.  Commerce  112,  113,  114,  116,  122,  123,  124,  143  (secretarial 
sciences)  Total:  19  hours. 

Group  II.  Commerce  117,  131,  132,  231,  232,  252  (accounting)  Total: 
17  hours. 

Group  III.  Commerce  131,  132,  252,  253,  255,  256  (business  adminis- 
tration) Total:  18  hours. 

Group  IV.  Commerce  241,  242,  252,  253,  255,  256  (business  adminis- 
tration and  law)  Total:  18  hours. 

Group  V.  Commerce  111,  117,  252,  253,  254,  255,  Psychology  211 
(distributive  business)  Total:  18  hours. 

NOTE:  Students  entering  with  some  preparation  in  typewriting  and 
shorthand  in  high  school  or  private  school,  may  modify  the  sequences  in 
secretarial  sciences  under  advisement. 

111.  Elements  of  Business — I  (3) 

Introductory  survey  course  for  freshmen  in  commerce  and  required  of 
all  freshmen  who  elect  a  first  teaching  field  in  commerce.  The  topics  studied 
cover  a  survey  of  fundamental  business  activities;  borrowing,  lending,  ele- 
mentary contract  making,  business  ethics,  buying  and  selling  practice,  plan- 
ning and  budgeting,  and  an  approach  to  the  mathematics  of  business  opera- 
tion. The  object  is  to  orient  the  student  to  business  thinking. 

112.  Typewriting— II  (2) 

This  is  a  course  for  freshmen  in  commerce  who  have  had  no  instruction 
on  the  typewriter.  At  the  end  of  the  semester  the  student  is  expected  to  have 
a  knowledge  of  the  machine  and  must  be  able  to  type  smoothly,  accurately 
and  continuously  on  straight  copy  material  for  ten  minutes. 

113.  Typewriting— I  (2)  or  II  (2) 

This  course  follows  Typewriting  112  and  is  organized  for  sophomores. 
However,  freshmen  will  be  admitted  if  they  have  had  sufficient  preparation 
in  high  school  or  private  school.  The  objective  is  to  carry  individual  skills 
in  operation  to  a  minimum  attainment  of  thirty-five  words  per  minute.  In- 
structional methods  are  in  the  syllabus. 

Prerequisite:    Commerce  112,  or  one  year  of  high  school  typewriting. 

114.  Typewriting— I  (2)  or  II  (2) 

Attention  is  given  to  the  building  of  speed  and  at  the  end  of  the  course 
the  student  must  submit  three  ten-minute  tests  with  a  net  rate  of  at  least 
fifty  words  per  minute.  He  is  also  expected  to  show  reasonable  skill  in  set- 
ting up  all  forms  of  letters,  typing  legal  and  business  documents,  tabulation, 
and  in  cutting  stencils. 

Prerequisite:   Commerce  113,  or  two  years  of  high  school  typewriting. 
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115.  Business  English— I  (2) 

Open  to  juniors  in  the  commerce  fields.  This  course  emphasizes  the 
fundamental  principles  that  govern  the  several  kinds  of  business  letters  and 
give  practical  methods  of  handling  the  more  typical  situations.  All  types  of 
letters  are  prepared  and  discussed.  The  course  is  a  combined  study  of  the 
business  letter  and  practical  English. 

116.  Typewriting— I  (2)  or  II  (2) 

This  course  includes  units  in  advanced  correspondence,  dictation,  legal 
and  business  documents,  and  the  student  is  expected  to  maintain  a  high 
standard  of  work.  Open  to  students  who  have  had  two  years  of  high  school 
typewriting,  and  who  omit  typewriting  112  and  113.  Methods  will  be  in- 
cluded in  the  syllabus. 

Prerequisite:   Commerce  114. 

117.  Elementary  Business  Mathematics — I  (2)  or  II  (2) 

This  is  a  background  course  for  commerce  groups,  especially  as  a  pre- 
liminary to  advanced  business  mathematics,  and  will  provide  training  for 
students  planning  to  teach  high  school  business  arithmetic.  Problem  ma- 
terial in  this  course  will  deal  with  fundamental  business  calculations. 

119.    Advanced  Business  Mathematics — I  (2) 

This  course  is  designed  as  an  elective  for  students  majoring  in  Com- 
merce Group  II,  and  will  include  problem  material  covering  merchandising, 
financial  statements  and  analysis,  and  other  problems  basic  to  accounting. 
This  course  is  the  equivalent  of  what  has  been  listed  as  Business  Mathematics 
117  prior  to  the  fall  of  1939. 

Prerequisite:    Commerce  117. 

122.  Shorthand— II  (3) 

This  is  an  elementary  course  covering  eight  chapters  in  the  Gregg  Manual 
and  the  corresponding  chapters  in  Direct  Method  Materials  in  Gregg  Shorthand. 
Writing  by  sound,  construction  of  outlines  according  to  principles,  good  writing 
technique,  and  ability  to  write  from  dictation  are  taught  through  much  reading 
of  shorthand  and  through  daily  drill  and  dictation  of  continuity  matter. 

123.  Shorthand— I  (3)  or  II  (3) 

Open  to  sophomores,  or  to  freshmen  who  have  had  one  year  of  high  school 
training.  The  course  is  a  continuation  of  Shorthand  122.  It  completes  the  Manual 
and  the  reading  text,  continues  with  dictation  and  vocabulary  building,  and  intro- 
duces transcription.  Dictation  speed  of  seventy  or  eighty  words  per  minute  is 
expected  of  the  average  student,  with  sixty  as  a  minimum  requirement  on  a 
five-minute  test. 

Prerequisite:    Commerce  122,  or  one  year  of  high  school  shorthand. 

124.  Shorthand— I  (3)  or  II  (3) 

This  is  primarily  a  dictation  and  transcription  course  with  emphasis  on 
letter  set-up,  principles  of  business  English,  and  development  of  transcribing 
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speed  and  ability.  Speed  objective:  100  words  per  minute  for  five  minutes  is 
expected  of  the  average  student,  with  eighty  word  rate  the  minimum  require- 
ment. 

Prerequisite:   Commerce  123,  or  two  years  of  high  school  shorthand. 

131.  Accounting — I  (3) 

The  business  equation  is  the  introduction.  The  student  is  taken  through 
a  study  of  operating  statements  and  balance  sheets  with  particular  attention 
to  the  forms  and  the  sources  of  the  facts  in  the  statements.  Through  a  gradual 
development  of  accounting  theory,  the  course  leads  to  a  study  of  business 
records  in  single  proprietorship  and  in  partnership.  The  student  has  practice 
with  controlling  accounts,  columnar  journals,  adjusting  and  closing  books. 
The  "work  sheet"  is  much  used. 

132.  Accounting — II  (3) 

A  sequence  course  following  Accounting  131.  Corporation  accounting 
is  introduced.  The  course  further  leads  to  a  consideration  of  cost  accounting 
elements,  and  cost  records,  and  the  preparation  of  manufacturing  statements. 
Much  problem  material  is  used  in  order  to  give  the  student  sufficient  op- 
portunity for  practice  in  accounting  usage.  The  interpretation  of  financial 
statements  is  made  a  part  of  the  course. 

Prerequisite:    Commerce  131. 

141.   Advanced  Office  Practice — I  (2) 

An  advanced  course  in  office  techniques  and  management  designed  to 
give  the  student  practice  in  assuming  various  office  duties,  to  supervise  office 
routine,  and  to  gain  a  measure  of  skill  on  the  various  office  machines  cur- 
rently in  business  use.  Open  only  to  students  electing  secretarial  science  as 
a  first  field. 

Prerequisite:  Commerce  114  or  116,  or  six  semester  hours  in  type- 
writing. 

143.    Shorthand  Methods  and  Materials — I  (3)  or  II  (3) 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  give  the  student  a  good  background  of 
understanding  as  to  what  should  be  emphasized  in  the  teaching  of  shorthand, 
and  how  these  various  phases  can  best  be  taught.  A  study  is  made  of  the 
various  methods  or  approaches  in  current  use  and  of  all  available  textbooks. 
Students  taking  this  course  cannot  receive  credit  in  Commerce  212. 

Prerequisite:    Commerce  124. 

212.    Methods  and  Materials  in  Shorthand — (Summer  only)   (3) 

This  is  a  methods  course  in  shorthand  teaching  and  is  intended  for 
teachers  in  service  who  wish  to  strengthen  their  technical  qualifications  to 
meet  certificating  requirements  in  Illinois  and  in  other  states.  Attention  is 
given  to  the  direct  method  and  much  supplementary  material  is  considered. 
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Prerequisite :  The  equivalent  of  five  semester  hours  in  shorthand,  or  a  de- 
gree, and  the  ability  to  pass  proficiency  tests.  Students  who  have  had  Short- 
hand 36  or  Commerce  143  should  not  take  this  course. 

213.  Methods  and  Materials  in  Typewriting — (Summer  only)  (3) 

Methods  of  teaching  typewriting  and  the  use  of  teaching  materials  are 
made  the  basis  of  this  course.  It  is  open  to  teachers  in  service  who  wish  to 
improve  their  certificating  qualifications,  and  to  teachers  with  degrees  who 
can  meet  proficiency  tests. 

Prerequisite:  The  equivalent  of  five  semester  hours  in  typewriting,  or  a 
degree  and  the  ability  to  pass  proficiency  tests. 

214.  Methods  and  Materials  in  Junior  Business  Training — (Summer  only) 
(3) 

This  course  will  include  a  study  of  textbooks,  selection  of  material, 
planning  of  presentation,  and  a  critical  survey  of  methods,  in  the  elementary 
business  training  field,  with  attention  to  the  allocation  of  proper  materials 
and  their  treatment  to  high  school  freshmen.  Open  to  teachers  in  service 
who  are  interested  in  this  growing  field  of  work. 

231.  Accounting — I  (3) 

A  study  is  made  of  revenue  records  affecting  all  types  of  business  owner- 
ship. General  accounting  theory  is  discussed  as  applied  to  corporations  with 
special  emphasis  on  concrete  problems  in  manufacturing  enterprises.  Tech- 
niques of  bookkeeping  instruction  are  also  introduced. 

Prerequisite:   Commerce  132. 

232.  Accounting — II  (3) 

This  course  includes  a  study  of  accounting  for  special  types  of  businesses 
together  with  a  review  of  general  accounting  theory.  A  general  survey  is 
made  for  accounting  of  social  security,  auditing  principles,  and  the  relation 
of  accounting  to  income  taxation.  Problems  of  teaching  presentation  are 
considered  from  time  to  time  throughout  the  course. 

Prerequisite:    Commerce  231. 

241.  Business  Law — I  (3) 

The  first  of  two  courses  in  business  law  will  include  a  thorough  dis- 
cussion of  contracts.  It  is  intended  to  use  as  many  illustrative  cases  as  time 
will  permit.  The  course  will  also  include  consideration  of  material  and  cases 
in  bailments  and  in  sales  of  goods. 

242.  Business  Law — II  (3) 

The  course  will  cover  the  following  divisions  of  business  law :  negotiable 
instruments,  installment  contracts,  insurance,  loans  and  discounts,  partner- 
ships and  other  business  associations,  property,  social  legislation,  and  some 
treatment  of  the  tax  laws  as  they  affect  business  management. 

Prerequisite:    Commerce  241. 
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252.  Economics  of  Business — II  (3) 

This  course  is  open  to  senior  college  majors  in  commerce  and  to  others 
electing  a  second  field  in  commerce.  The  purpose  of  the  course  is  to  adjust 
economic  theory  to  intelligent  business  administration.  Much  attention  is 
given  to  practical  application  of  economics  in  distribution  with  special 
reference  to  questions  of  transportation,  risk,  money,  credit,  and  markets. 

253.  Business  Organization  and  Management — I  (3) 

Open  to  senior  college  majors  in  commerce  and  social  science,  and  to 
others  electing  a  second  field  in  commerce.  The  course  will  deal  with  forms 
of  business  enterprise,  methods  of  organization,  internal  operating  policies, 
and  case  material  in  management.  The  corporation  particularly  will  be 
studied.  Business  promotion,  plant  location,  managerial  structure,  factory 
planning,  and  labor  management  are  topics  of  study. 

Prerequisite:    Commerce  252. 

254.  Advertising  and  Salesmanship — II  (2) 

This  course  deals  with  the  more  practical  problems  of  distribution  of 
goods  and  consumer  demand.  A  study  is  made  of  the  applied  principles  of 
selling,  both  through  publicity  channels  and  through  direct  personal  ap- 
proach. Some  selling  practice  is  attempted  and  personnel  development 
methods  are  used. 

Prerequisite:   Commerce  252. 

255.  Marketing— I  (3) 

This  course  is  open  to  senior  college  students  who  are  majors  in  com- 
merce or  in  social  science,  or  who  elect  commerce  as  a  second  field.  It  will 
have  two  objectives:  one,  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  formation  and 
functions  of  a  market  and  the  methods  used  in  business  to  organize  and  con- 
trol the  distribution  of  industrial  goods;  second,  the  study  and  application 
of  the  practical  business  problem  of  managing  the  sales  activity. 

Prerequisite:  Commerce  252. 

256.  Business  Finance — II  (3) 

A  sequence  course  in  commerce  open  to  senior  college  majors  in  com- 
merce and  in  social  science.  The  course  includes  study  of  credit  and  financial 
controls,  analyses  of  financial  statements,  the  function  of  banking  as  a  busi- 
ness, the  interpretation  of  the  security  markets,  and  the  internal  adminis- 
tration of  the  finance  function  in  management.  Much  case  material  will  be 
used. 

Prerequisite:    Commerce  252. 

EDUCATION 

The  work  in  Elementary  Education  is  planned  to  provide  an  opportunity 
for  the  student  to  experience  a  gradual,  unified  growth  in  an  understanding 
of  child  nature  as  the  basis  for  an  evaluation  of  curriculum  materials,  methods, 
and  school  organization. 
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101.  Introduction  to  Elementary  Education — I  (3) 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  orient  the  student  in  professional  environ- 
ment through  a  study  of  such  topics  as  education  and  social  needs ;  the  growth, 
behavior  and  interests  of  children;  the  opportunities  for  growth  afforded  by 
the  school. 

102.  Psychology  and  Elementary  School  Methods — II  (3) 

This  is  a  continuation  of  Education  101.  Major  consideration  is  given 
to  the  psychology  of  learning,  general  methods  of  teaching,  and  school  en- 
vironment. 

Prerequisite:   Education  101. 

103.  Supervised  Observation — I  (2) 

The  purpose  is  to  provide  direct  observation  of  elementary  school  chil- 
dren in  their  learning  activities.  The  student  observes  good  teaching  and 
skillful  guidance  of  children.  Through  critical  reading,  study,  and  class  dis- 
cussion, insight  into  the  problems  of  the  classroom  is  developed. 

104.  Introduction  to  Curriculum  Materials — II  (2) 

The  purpose  is:  (1)  to  develop  understandings  and  appreciations  of 
phases  of  community  institutions,  industries,  and  occupations  which  serve  as 
a  background  for  interpreting  to  children,  in  the  elementary  school,  the  ever- 
widening  social  environment  to  which  they  must  gradually  become  adjusted; 
(2)  to  select  and  organize  data,  and  to  collect  and  construct  illustrative  ma- 
terial for  units  of  work.  Excursions  and  observation  of  children's  activities 
will  be  used  as  points  of  departure. 

Prerequisite:   Education  101. 

105.  Curricular  Problems — I  (3) 

This  course  deals  primarily  with  the  selection  and  organization  of  cur- 
riculum materials  in  the  elementary  school,  and  the  general  administrative 
problems  involved  therein.  Materials  and  methods  in  science  and  language 
arts  are  emphasized. 

Prerequisite:   Education  102  and  104. 

106.  Problems  in  Classroom  Technique — I  (2)  or  II  (2) 

This  course  is  a  continuation  of  Education  105.  It  parallels  student 
teaching  and  deals  with  the  problems  encountered  by  the  student  in  actual 
schoolroom  situations,  such  as  directing  learning  activities  and  measuring 
results.   Materials  and  methods  in  social  studies  are  considered. 

Prerequisite:    Education  102  and  104. 

107.  Reading  Method— I  (3)  or  II  (3) 

A  consideration,  based  on  findings  of  scientific  research,  of  the  reading 
needs  of  children  in  the  elementary  grades — primary,  intermediate,  and  upper 
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grades — is  the  fundamental  emphasis  of  the  course.  Uses  of  various  types 
of  reading  materials,  development  of  good  study  habits,  and  desirable  attitudes 
toward  reading  are  stressed. 

Prerequisite:    Education  102. 

108.  Child  Growth  and  Development — II  (3) 

This  course  offers  the  opportunity  to  become  familiar  with  the  physical, 
mental,  emotional  and  social  growth  and  development  of  children,  and  of 
the  way  in  which  this  growth  is  influenced  by  home  and  school  environment. 
Much  observation  of  children  from  infancy  through  adolescence  provides  the 
basis  for  the  course.  Students  who  have  had  Education  102  should  not  take 
this  course. 

Prerequisite:    Education  111. 

109,  110.    Supervised  Observation  and  Participation — I  (1)  and  II  (1) 

This  course,  continuous  throughout  the  freshman  year  of  the  four-year 
elementary  curriculum,  introduces  the  student  to  the  activities  of  children 
in  a  wide  variety  of  situations.  Through  observation,  discussion  and  gradual 
participation,  insight  into  the  problems  of  the  classroom  is  developed  and  a 
professional  background  for  the  student's  entire  program  is  provided. 

111.    American  Public  Education — I  (3)  or  II  (3) 

This  course  gives  an  overview  of  American  public  education,  with 
special  emphasis  on  the  American  public  school  system.  Among  the  units 
considered  are:  organization  of  American  public  education;  levels  of  edu- 
cation, including  pre-elementary,  elementary,  secondary,  higher  education,  and 
education  for  out-of-school  youth  and  adults;  the  personnel  in  public  edu- 
cation; provisions  for  materials  and  environment;  and  issues  in  American 
public  education. 

The  University  of  Illinois  accepts  this  course  in  lieu  of  their  History  of 
Education  requirement  for  graduate  work. 

Prerequisite:    Psychology  111. 

201.  The  Junior  High  School— I  (2) 

A  course  dealing  with  the  origin,  history,  psychological  basis,  functions, 
program  of  studies,  subject  content,  methods,  organization,  and  administration 
of  the  Junior  High  School. 

Prerequisite:    Psychology  115. 

202.  Materials  and  Methods  in  Character  Education — II  (2) 

A  presentation  of  materials  and  methods  in  actual  use  in  the  development 
of  character;  determining  objectives  involving  character  emphasis  in  the 
light  of  general  school  objectives;  organization  and  use  of  school  activities 
in  the  furtherance  of  character  development;  relation  of  a  program  of  char- 
acter education  to  the  entire  field  of  education  with  special  reference  to 
qualifying  present  and  future  generations  for  a  type  of  "best  living"  in  all 
their  human  relationships. 

Prerequisite:   Psychology  115. 
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203.  Introduction  to  Philosophy  of  Education — I  (3)  or  II  (3) 

This  course  makes  a  philosophical  interpretation  of  education  in  and 
for  the  democratic  way  of  living.  The  nature  of  the  educative  process,  the 
purposes  and  functions  of  education,  and  the  methods  of  attaining  edu- 
cational ends  are  examined  in  the  light  of  current  philosophies.  There  is  an 
attempt  made  to  help  the  student  develop  a  firm  basis  for  a  philosophy  of 
life  and  of  education  directed  toward  promoting  the  common  welfare  in  a 
democratic  society. 

Prerequisite:  Completion  of  all  other  required  education  courses,  and 
senior  year  standing. 

204.  School  and  Community  Relations — II  (2) 

This  course  will  deal  with  the  techniques  of  securing  a  position  and  the 
developing  of  effective  teacher  relationships  with  supervisory  officers,  boards 
of  education,  and  the  community  at  large.  Some  of  the  problems  which  will 
be  studied  are  the  P.T.A.,  home  visitation,  participation  in  community  activi- 
ties, the  local  newspaper,  and  school  support. 

Prerequisite:    Psychology  115. 

206.  Rural  Educational  Institutions  and  Leadership — II  (3) 

This  is  a  course  in  rural  educational  sociology  and  leadership.  The  edu- 
cational institutions  and  agencies  such  as  the  home,  the  school,  the  church, 
the  Grange,  the  Farm  and  Home  Bureaus,  the  4-H  Clubs,  the  newspaper,  the 
drama,  and  the  festivals  are  studied  with  special  attention  to  leadership  tech- 
nique. Rural  social  and  economic  changes,  including  subsistence  farming, 
rural  electrification,  adult  education,  and  land  planning,  receive  attention. 

Prerequisite:    Education  106  or  108  or  Psychology  115. 

207.  History  of  American  Education — I  (3) 

This  course  aims  to  qualify  for  more  intelligent,  appreciative  and  progres- 
sive participation  in  present-day  education  and  life  by  an  understanding  of 
the  origin  and  development  of  educational  systems  and  educative  processes. 
A  comparative  view  of  contemporary  education  in  other  countries  is  included. 

Prerequisite:   Psychology  115. 

208.  Elementary  School  Tests  and  Measurements — II  (2) 

This  is  a  study  of  methods  and  uses  of  objective  measurements  in  the 
elementary  school,  including  both  achievement  and  intelligence  tests.  Special 
emphasis  is  given  to  achievement  tests,  their  evaluation,  methods  of  admin- 
istering, analysis  of  results,  and  remedial  teaching. 

Prerequisite:   Education  106  or  108. 

211.    Current  Readings  in  Education — I  (2) 

This  course  serves  ( 1 )  to  give  the  student  accurate  and  reasonably  adequate 
information  on  current  major  problems  in  public  education;  and  (2)  to  enable 
the  student,  through  knowledge  of  available  materials  and  how  to  use  them,  to 
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inform  himself  on  any  such  problem  at  any  time  without  undue  waste  of  time 
and  effort. 

Prerequisite:    Education  106  or  108  or  Psychology  115. 

213.    Diagnostic  and  Remedial  Instruction — I  (2)  or  II  (2) 

This  course  is  intended  for  teachers  in  the  elementary  grades  and  for 
those  who  wish  to  prepare  especially  for  teaching  in  remedial  and  oppor- 
tunity rooms.  It  deals  with  diagnosis  of  pupil  difficulty,  preparation  of 
appropriate  remedial  procedures,  and  the  evaluation  of  the  effectiveness  of 
remedial  work.  The  work  of  the  course  is  closely  related  to  actual  remedial 
instruction  in  the  training  school.  Each  student  makes  a  case  study  of  a 
pupil  selected  either  from  her  own  situation  or  from  the  training  school. 

Prerequisite:   Education  106  or  108. 

217.   Rural  Elementary  Teacher  Problems — I  (2) 

This  course  is  especially  designed  for  senior  college  students  who  have  had 
no  special  preparation  in  rural  school  education.  It  will  include  both  rural  school 
management  and  instruction.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to  school  house- 
keeping and  the  teaching  of  subject  matter  in  all  the  elementary  grades  in  a  one- 
teacher  school.  A  chance  will  be  given  to  become  acquainted  with  much  back- 
ground material  in  the  rural  field. 

Prerequisite:    Education  106  or  108. 

220.  High  School  Problems— I  (3)  or  II  (3) 

A  study  of  the  extra-instructional  problems  of  the  secondary  school  teacher 
as  determined  by  the  nature  of  the  adolescent  and  by  the  demands  of  society. 
Such  problems  as  guidance  and  counseling,  the  secondary  school  curriculum, 
extra-curricular  activities,  behaviour  problems,  individual  differences,  marking 
systems,  keeping  of  records,  schedule  making  and  the  providing  of  a  healthful 
environment,  are  considered. 

Prerequisite:    Psychology  115. 

221.  High  School  Tests  and  Measurements — I  (2)  or  II  (2) 

This  course  deals  with  achievement  and  intelligence  tests  in  the  secondary 
school.  Particular  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  achievement  tests,  their  evalua- 
tion, methods  of  administering,  analysis  of  results,  and  remedial  teaching. 

Prerequisite:    Psychology  115. 

222.  General  Method— I  (3)  or  II  (3) 

This  course  emphasizes  the  basic  principles  and  techniques  of  teaching  in 
secondary  schools.  Learning  goals  of  the  secondary  school,  selection  and  organi- 
zation of  subject  matter,  assignment  procedures,  use  of  illustrative  materials, 
instructional  planning,  various  methods  of  teaching,  and  evaluating  the  results 
of  instruction. 

Prerequisite:    Education  111,  Psychology  115. 

224.    Extra-Curricular  Activities  in  Secondary  Schools — II  (2) 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  give  an  overview  of  the  so-called  extra- 
curricular activities  in  secondary  schools.    It  emphasizes  types  of  activities,  aims 
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and  values,  practices  in  organization,  administration,  and  supervision  of  these 
activities. 

Prerequisite:    Psychology  115. 

227.   Guidance—I  (2) 

A  course  dealing  with  the  aims,  needs,  development  and  present  status  of 
guidance  in  the  secondary  school.  It  includes  a  study  of  individual  capacities 
and  personal  factors,  the  exploration  of  special  abilities  and  interests,  and  the 
giving  of  information  in  making  vocational  choices.  It  emphasizes  the  role  of 
the  classroom  teacher  with  respect  to  the  guidance  function  of  the  secondary 
school. 

Prerequisite:    Psychology  115. 

230.  Secondary  School  Curriculum — I  (2)  or  II  (2) 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  give  opportunity  for  a  study  of:  revisions 
and  reconstructions  in  secondary  school  curricula;  educational  objectives  as 
criteria  for  the  selection  of  the  material;  different  types  of  instructional  units; 
evaluation  of  textbooks  and  other  forms  of  curriculum  materials. 

Prerequisite:    Psychology  115. 

231.  Pupil  Activities  in  the  Elementary  School — (Summer  only)  (3) 

This  course  is  intended  for  teachers  who  wish  an  opportunity  to  study 
and  evaluate  varied  activities  found  in  the  modern  elementary  school  cur- 
riculum. It  is  planned  particularly  to  help  teachers  to  select  and  organize 
curriculum  materials  in  units  or  work.  Observation  of  such  units  in  progress 
in  the  training  school  and  discussion  of  them  are  an  important  part  of  the 
course. 

Prerequisite:    Education  106  or  108. 

235.  The  Elementary  School  Curriculum — I  (2) 

This  course,  a  continuation  of  Education  108,  deals  primarily  with  the  con- 
tribution of  the  elementary  school  through  its  curriculum  to  the  child's  total 
development.  It  includes  a  study  of  such  topics  as  the  changes  in  school  cur- 
ricula; various  current  view-points;  the  relation  of  educational  objectives  to 
the  curriculum ;  classroom  administration  and  the  application  of  techniques  of 
curriculum  construction.  Tentative  conclusions  reached  through  observation  of 
children  are  verified  and  broadened  by  a  study  of  research  and  the  opinion  of 
experts.  Students  who  have  had  Curricular  Problems  105  should  not  take  this 
course. 

Prerequisite:   Education  108. 

236.  Classroom  Problems — II  (3) 

This  is  the  third  semester  of  an  integrated  study  of  child  development, 
emphasizing  the  more  specific  problems  of  the  classroom.  The  course  is  con- 
cerned with  the  fundamental  principles  of  child  interest  and  need  on  which 
teaching  procedures  are  based,  and  the  conditions  under  which  desirable  learning 
takes  place.  Observation  and  participation  in  typical  schoolrooms  form  the  basis 
for  discussions  and  for  a  study  of  the  literature  in  this  field.    Experiences  are 
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provided  in  order  to  develop  a  functional  understanding  of  such  problems  as 
those  of  group  control;    teacher  and  pupil  activities;    the  selection  and  or- 
ganization of  curriculum  material  and  the  evaluation  of  instruction. 
Prerequisite:    Education  235. 

237.   Teaching  Problems— I  (2) 

This  course  is  a  continuation  of  Education  236.  It  parallels  student  teaching 
in  the  four-year  elementary  curriculum.  Members  of  the  class  bring  problems 
from  their  own  school  rooms  for  discussion  and  study.  The  use  of  tests  as  a 
basis  for  diagnosing  the  needs  of  children  is  developed.  Particular  attention  is 
given  to  planning,  materials,  and  methods  in  the  social  studies. 

Prerequisite:    Education  236. 

240.    Audio- Visual  Education — II  (3) 

This  course  deals  with  theory,  materials,  and  methodology  of  audio- 
visual aids.  It  includes  a  study  of  the  results  of  the  experimental  researches 
in  audio  and  visual  instruction;  criteria  for  evaluating  and  selecting  ma- 
terials; sources  and  care  of  materials;  and  methods  of  using  radio  and  visual 
aids  in  the  classroom.  Techniques  in  photography,  the  making  of  slides 
and  film  strips,  and  practice  in  operating  all  types  of  audio-visual  equip- 
ment are  a  part  of  the  laboratory  work  in  the  course. 

Prerequisite:    Education  106,  222,  or  236. 

250.    Current  Trends  in  Education — (Summer  only)  (1)  or  (2)  or  (3) 

This  course  deals  with  the  new  trends  and  movements  in  education  as  re- 
vealed by  changes  in  (1)  materials  of  instruction,  (2)  methods  of  teaching  and 
learning,  (3)  pupil  behavior,  (4)  control  and  administration  of  schools,  (5)  state 
and  federal  activities  in  education,  and  (6)  developments  in  teacher  education. 

Prerequisite:    Psychology  115,  Education  111. 

260.  Administration  of  Small  Schools — I  (3) 

This  is  a  general  course  in  the  administration  of  small  school  systems  and 
deals  with  the  problems  of  administration  from  the  point  of  view  of  high  school 
and  elementary  school  administrators.  Consideration  is  given  to  the  organization 
of  these  schools,  the  work  of  the  principal,  the  school  plant,  the  staff,  organiza- 
tion of  the  curricula,  administration  of  guidance  and  extra-curricular  activities, 
records  and  reports,  public  relations,  the  improvement  of  instruction,  and  the 
administration  of  pupil  personnel. 

Prerequisite:    Education  222,  106  or  108. 

261.  Behavior  Problems  of  the  Elementary  School — (Summer  only)  (3) 

A  course  for  the  classroom  teacher,  dealing  with  the  diagnosis  and  treat- 
ment of  difficult  children.  Typical  problems  in  behavior,  factors  in  maladjust- 
ment, and  discipline  are  considered.  Opportunity  for  intensive  study  of  a  special 
behavior  problem  is  offered. 
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263.    Unitary  Procedure  in  Teaching  and  Learning — (Summer  only)  (1)  or 
(2)  or  (3) 

This  course  in  methods  of  teaching  and  learning  deals  specifically  with  the 
unit  organization  of  subject  matter,  materials,  and  activities;  the  unit  method 
of  teaching  and  various  related  phases  of  educational  procedure.  This  course 
may  not  be  taken  for  credit  by  any  student  who  has  credit  in  Curricular  Problems 
105,  Problems  in  Classroom  Technique  106,  Elementary  School  Curriculum  235, 
Classroom  Problems  236. 

299.    Contemporary  Thinking — (Summer  only)  (1)  or  (2)  or  (3) 

This  course  is  designed  to  stimulate  thinking  on  contemporary  problems. 
The  major  areas  discussed  are:  The  world  in  which  we  live,  the  development 
of  contemporary  thought,  human  resources,  the  development  of  personality, 
current  trends  in  education,  literature  and  life,  contemporary  living,  and  current 
stresses  and  strains  in  contemporary  thinking  and  living.  Twenty  or  more  in- 
structors from  the  faculty  will  present  this  composite  course. 

ENGLISH 

Students  electing  English  as  a  first  teaching  field  take  as  a  minimum  the  fol- 
lowing courses  in  addition  to  the  Freshman  English:  161  (not  required  of  stu- 
dents who  have  received  A  or  B  in  111),  105  or  275,  and  276  and  additional 
courses  chosen  from  the  remaining  electives  in  English  to  make  a  total  of  38 
semester  hours. 

Students  electing  English  as  a  second  teaching  field  take  as  a  minimum  the 
following  courses  in  addition  to  the  Freshman  English:  161  (not  required  of 
students  who  have  received  A  or  B  in  111),  105  or  275,  and  276  and  additional 
courses  chosen  from  the  remaining  electives  in  English  to  make  a  total  of  22 
semester  hours. 

Students  electing  English  as  a  third  teaching  field  take  as  a  minimum  the 
following  courses  in  addition  to  the  Freshman  English:  161  (not  required  of 
students  who  have  received  A  or  B  in  111),  105  or  275,  and  276  and  additional 
courses  chosen  from  the  remaining  electives  in  English  to  make  a  total  of  18 
semester  hours. 

Prerequisite  to  all  courses  numbered  130  and  above:  6  semester  hours  of 
Freshman  English. 

101.  Children's  Literature  (Kindergarten-Primary) — I  (3)  or  II  (3) 

A  course  for  students  intending  to  teach  in  kindergarten  or  the  lower  grades, 
which  will  give  consideration  to  traditional  and  modern  literature  for  kinder- 
garten and  lower-grade  children,  criteria  for  judging  literature  for  children,  and 
the  art  of  story  telling. 

102.  Children's  Literature  (Intermediate) — I  (3)  or  II  (3) 

A  course  for  students  intending  to  teach  in  the  intermediate  grades,  which 
will  give  consideration  to  traditional  and  modern  literature  for  intermediate- 
grade  children,  and  to  criteria  for  judging  literature  for  children. 

103.  Children's  Literature  (Upper  Grades)— I  (3)  or  II  (3) 

A  course  for  students  intending  to  teach  in  the  upper  grades,  which  will 
give  consideration  to  traditional  and  modern  literature  for  upper-grade  children, 
and  to  criteria  for  judging  literature  for  children. 
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104.  Children's  Literature  (Rural)--I  (2)  or  II  (2) 

A  course  for  students  intending  to  teach  in  a  rural  school,  which  will  give 
consideration  to  traditional  and  modern  literature  for  children  of  all  elementary 
grades,  and  to  criteria  for  judging  literature  for  children. 

105.  Functional  English  Grammar — I  (3)  or  II  (3) 

Primarily  for  students  who  intend  to  teach  seventh  and  eighth  grade  gram- 
mar. Emphasizes  the  principles  of  sentence  structure  and  the  nature  of  the  parts 
of  speech.    Not  intended  for  freshmen. 

110.  English  Language  and  Composition — I  (3)  or  II  (3) 

A  study  of  the  principles  underlying  accepted  usage  in  diction,  sentence 
structure,  and  punctuation. 

Required  of  all  students  except  those  whose  entrance  examination  in  English 
shows  superior  training. 

111.  Composition  Based  on  Reading — I  (3)  or  II  (3) 

A  <;tddy  of  the  principles  of  composition  with  frequent  practice  in  writing, 
including  one  long  expository  paper  based  on  individual  reading.  The  work  in 
composition  is  paralleled  by  readings  in  the  modern  essay,  biography,  fiction, 
and  drama.  Required  of  all  students. 

Prerequisite:    English  110  or  exemption. 

112.  Introduction  to  Literature — I  (3)  or  II  (3) 

Wide  reading  in  contemporary  literary  types  other  than  the  essay,  to  develop 
breadth  of  appreciation.  Required  to  complete  six  hours  of  Freshman  English 
of  all  who  were  exempt  from  English  110;    open  as  an  elective  to  others. 

Prerequisite:  English  110  or  exemption  and  English  111. 

131.  American  Literature — I  (3)  or  II  (3) 

A  study  of  American  literature  from  its  beginnings  to  I860,  with  emphasis 
on  Transcendentalism,  romanticism,  and  early  realism. 

132.  American  Literature — I  (3)  or  II  (3) 

A  study  of  American  prose  and  poetry  from  1860  to  the  present. 

151.  World  Literature  of  Ancient  Times — I  (3) 

An  introduction  to  ancient  Greek,  Roman,  and  Hebrew  literature  in  transla- 
tion. Selected  masterpieces  are  read  for  an  appreciation  of  the  contribution  of 
classical  and  Hebrew  thought  to  modern  culture. 

152.  World  Literature  of  Medieval  and  Modern  Times — II  (3) 

An  introduction  to  European  literature  since  the  middle  ages.  The  medieval 
and  renaissance  ideals  of  life  are  contrasted,  and  consideration  is  then  given  to 
the  movements  of  neo-classicism  and  romanticism. 
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161.    Advanced  Writing— I  (2)  or  II  (2) 

A  course  in  the  structure  and  methods  of  detailed  exposition.  Emphasis  is 
placed  on  the  methods  and  standards  of  investigation,  on  organization  of  subject 
matter,  and  on  the  principles  governing  connected  discourse. 

165.  Journalism— I  (3)  or  II  (3) 

In  introduction  to  the  principles  and  practice  of  newspaper  writing  and 
editing.  Students  must  reserve  some  time  during  the  day  for  reporting  on  The 
Vidette. 

166.  Journalism— I  (3)  or  II  (3) 

A  continuation  of  Journalism  165  with  special  emphasis  on  editorial  writing 
and  the  problems  of  editing,  with  practice  on  The  Vidette.  Some  study  is  made 
of  metropolitan  newspapers  and  contemporary  newspaper  men. 

Prerequisite:   English  165. 

201.  Children's  Literature  to  1900 — I  (3) 

An  advanced  course  which  includes  a  brief  study  of  the  history  of  children's 
literature  and  a  rather  intensive  study  of  literature  to  1900  suitable  for  children 
in  the  elementary  grades. 

Prerequisite:    English  101,  102,  103,  or  104. 

202.  Recent  Literature  for  Children — II  (3) 

A  survey  which  includes  a  brief  study  of  the  illustration  of  children's  books 
and  a  rather  intensive  study  of  prose  and  poetry  written  for  children  since  1900. 
Prerequisite:    English  101,  102,  103,  or  104. 

211.  English  Literature  to  1600 — I  (3) 

A  study  of  early  English  literature,  with  emphasis  on  the  poetry  of  Chaucer 
and  the  major  writers  of  "the  English  Renaissance. 

212.  English  Literature  1600-1780—11  (3) 

A  study  of  the  prose  and  poetry  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries, 
with  special  emphasis  on  Milton,  Dryden,  Swift,  Pope,  and  Johnson. 

213.  English  Literature  1780-1830—1  (3) 

A  study  of  the  social  and  literary  tendencies  of  the  major  English  writers 
of  the  Romantic  period. 

214.  English  Literature  1830-1900—11  (3) 

A  study  of  the  major  English  writers  of  the  Victorian  period. 

215.  English  Literature  since  1900 — I  (3) 

A  study  of  the  major  English  writers  of  the  twentieth  century. 
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216.    Milton— II  (2) 

A  course  designed  to  cover  the  most  significant  work  of  Milton.  Offered 
1939-40. 

219.    Shakespeare— I  (3)  or  II  (3) 

A  study  of  representative  comedies,  history  plays,  and  tragedies,  in  chrono- 
logical order. 

233.    Creative  Writing— II  (2) 

Aims,  first,  to  acquaint  the  student  with  a  large  number  of  writers  of  the 
short  story  and  familiar  essay,  with  special  emphasis  on  contemporary  writers; 
and  second,  to  give  him  the  opportunity  to  do  creative  work  in  these  two  types 
of  writing. 

241.  The  Essay— I  (2) 

A  study  of  the  most  representative  essayists,  with  special  emphasis  on  the 
social,  economic,  political,  philosophical,  and  religious  problems  confronting 
them  and  their  attempts  at  a  solution  of  those  problems. 

242.  English  Drama  to  1700—1  (2) 

A  study  of  mystery  and  morality  plays,  dramas  by  the  major  contemporaries 
of  Shakespeare,  and  Restoration  drama. 

243.  English  Drama  since  1700—11  (2) 

Drama  of  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries,  with  special  emphasis 
on  Browning. 

251.  The  Novel— I  (2) 

An  historical  approach  to  the  English  novel,  with  emphasis  upon  the 
nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries. 

252.  Continental  European  Literature  since  I860 — II  (2) 

An  introduction  to  the  more  important  writers  and  literary  movements 
in  Europe  since  the  rise  of  realism. 

268.  Journalism — Problems  and  Materials — I  (2) 

A  course  to  prepare  students  to  teach  journalism  in  grade  and  high  school, 
and  to  sponsor  student  publications.  It  deals  with  such  problems  as  organization, 
equipment,  materials,  costs. 

Prerequisite:   English  166. 

269.  Journalism — The  Contemporary  Magazine — II  (2) 

Extensive  readings  from  varied  periodical  literature.  Specialized  readings 
in  the  fields  of  the  student's  major  interests.  Oral  and  written  reviews  and 
criticisms. 
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275.  English  Grammar— I  (3)  or  II  (3) 

A  descriptive  and  historical  study  of  the  language.  Not  to  be  taken  by 
students  who  have  had  English  105. 

276.  High  School  Literature— I  (3)  or  II  (3) 

A  study  of  the  literature  suitable  for  high  school.  Discussions  relative  to 
methods  of  presentation  and  to  criteria  for  the  selection  of  materials  for  the 
English  course  of  study.  Reports  from  the  national  survey  of  high  school  English. 
Recommended  for  all  who  lack  experience  in  teaching. 

FRENCH 

Students  who  have  had  one  year  of  high  school  French  begin  with 
French  112;  those  with  two  years  begin  with  French  115;  three  years,  French 
116;   and  four  years,  French  211. 

Credit  is  not  given  for  French  111  unless  French  112  is  completed. 

Students  electing  French  as  a  first  teaching  field  take  as  a  minimum  the 
following  courses:  French  111,  112,  115,  116,  211,  212,  215,  216,  221,  222, 
225,  226.    Total:    32  hours. 

Students  electing  French  as  a  second  or  as  a  third  teaching  field  take  as  a 
minimum  the  following  courses:  French  111,  112,  115,  116  and  additional 
courses  chosen  from  the  remaining  electives  in  French  to  make  a  total  of  24 
semester  hours. 

Ill  and  112.    First- Year  French— I  (4)  and  II  (4) 

Pronunciation  taught  by  the  phonetic  method ;  essentials  of  grammar ;  exer- 
cises in  hearing,  speaking,  and  writing  simple  French;  reading  of  material  of 
graded  difficulty. 

115  and  116.    Second- Year  French— I  (4)  and  II  (4) 

Class  reading  of  800  to  1000  pages  of  short  stories,  plays,  novels,  and  essays. 
Grammar  review,  oral  and  written  composition.  Extensive  reading  of  500  pages 
each  semester. 

Prerequisite:    French  112  or  two  years  of  high-school  French. 

117.   French  Composition — (Summer  only)  (3) 

Oral  and  written  composition  based  on  selections  from  modern  writers. 
Prerequisite:    French  112  or  two  years  of  high  school  French. 

211  and  212.   Modern  French  Novel— I  (2)  and  II  (2) 

Class  and  collateral  reading  of  the  novel  of  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth 
centuries.  Offered  1941-42. 

Prerequisite:   French  116  or  four  years  of  high-school  French. 

215  and  216.   Modern  French  Drama— I  (2)  and  II  (2) 

Class  and  collateral  reading  of  the  drama  of  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth 
centuries.  Offered  1941-42. 
Prerequisite:   French  116. 
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221.  Survey  of  French  Literature — I  (3) 

A  survey  of  French  literature  from  the  earliest  times  through  the  seventeenth 
century.   Class  reading  of  seventeenth  century  masterpieces.    Offered  1940-41. 
Prerequisite:    French  116. 

222.  Survey  of  French  Literature — II  (3) 

A  survey  of  French  literature  of  the  eighteenth,  nineteenth,  and  twentieth 
centuries.    Class  reading  of  nineteenth  century  poetry.    Offered  1940-41. 
Prerequisite:    French  116. 

225  and  226.    Materials  for  High  School  French— I  (1)  and  II  (1) 

An  examination  of  texts  and  illustrative  material  suitable  for  use  in  high 

school  classes.    Offered  1940-41. 
Prerequisite:   French  116. 

GEOGRAPHY  AND  GEOLOGY 

Students  electing  Geography  as  a  first  Iraririnfi  felc  take  as  a  minimum 
the  following  courses:  Geography  110,  111,  112,  113,  114,  115,  116,  223  and 
additional  courses  chosen  from  the  remaining  electives  in  Geography  and  Geology 
to  make  a  total  of  32  semester  hours. 

*S rudents  electing  Geography  as  a  $e::r.i  :eicr„r£  held  take  as  a  minimum 
the  following  courses:  Geography  110,  111,  113,  114  and  additional  courses 
chosen  from  ire  rear,  airing  electives  in  Geography  and  Geology  to  make  a 
total  of  22  semester  hones. 

•Students  electing  Geography  as  a  third  teaching  field  take  as  a  minimum 
the  following  courses:  Geography  110,  113,  114  and  additional  courses  chosen 
from  the  remaining  electives  in  Geography  and  Geology  to  make  a  total  of  16 
semester  hours. 

101.  Principles  of  Human  Geography — I  (3)  or  II  (3) 

Tie  principles  c:  geographical  envirenment  as  they  influence  mar.  A  srucv 
of  location,  land  forms,  water  bodies,  soil,  minerals  climate,  plants  and  animals. 
and  the  distribution  of  population.  A  world  viewpoint  based  upon  the  operation 
of  gee  grip  h_:  principles. 

102.  General  Regional  Geography — I  (2)  or  II  (2) 

A  regional  geography  of  the  world  based  upon  climatic  regions.  The  char- 
tcceiisilcs  ::  each  region  and  ire  indmtries  arc  product!  as  JnHncnord  by  geo- 
graphic :a~::s     Acquaintance  with  the  philosophy  of  geographic  regions. 

Prerequisite     Geography  101. 

110.    Introduction  to  Earth  Science — I  (3)  Of  II  (3) 


':-.:?--!  -i  ::.:r  .-  N'tt^rtl  S~t-r;  a.-i  tzxizz  Gvzzrzt-b*  for  i  *econd  or  third 
:ti:^.ir  idd  rfmud  ded  ooana  '.'.'.  md  113  ftmwti  ma  :: bag  .:.  Soda!  Sdenoe  i-~ 
u  'il  is  CzCDgtapiiJ  :::  i  MOOnd  ::  t&kd  it.:   •  fa :  _  :  ded  ~:    :.:-.:  Eran  .    ■     216  md  219. 
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The  course  gives  the  student  an  appreciation  of  the  scientific  aspects  of 
the  Earth  Sciences  and  furnishes  a  basis  for  later  studies  in  this  field.  Acquaint- 
ance with  the  earth  in  relation  to  the  universe;  atmospheric  phenomena;  land 
forms  with  water  bodies;  origin  and  use  of  soils,  bed  rock,  and  minerals; 
glacial  phenomena. 

111.  Physical  Geology— I  (3) 

A  consideration  of  the  processes  that  have  brought  about  the  present  physical 
condition  of  the  earth's  surface,  erosion,  weathering,  deposition.  The  significance 
of  surface  conditions  in  man's  use  of  the  earth  for  cultivation,  construction  works, 
drainage,  location,  etc.  A  study  of  oceanic  and  atmospheric  phenomena.  Special 
attention  to  the  study  of  rocks  and  minerals  and  soil  formation.  One  half-day 
field  trip  required. 

112.  Historical  Geology— II  (3) 

A  consideration  of  the  origin  and  structure  of  the  earth.  History  of  the 
earth  as  revealed  by  the  rocks.  The  evolution  of  plant  and  animal  life  as  shown 
by  fossils.  The  study  and  use  of  topographic  maps  and  geologic  folios.  One  day 
field  trip  required. 

Prerequisite:    Geography  and  Geology  111. 

113.  Economic  Geography — I  (3) 

A  study  of  the  production  and  the  distribution  of  the  leading  commodities 
of  the  world.  The  geographic  environment  as  affecting  industries,  occupations, 
and  commerce.    Leading  commercial  routes  as  related  to  geographic  conditions. 

Prerequisite:    Geography  101  or  110. 

114.  Geography  of  North  America — II  (3) 

A  consideration  of  the  continent  of  North  America  by  geographic  regions. 
An  intensive  study  demanding  considerable  library  and  map  study.  Designed  to 
give  familiarity  with  methods  of  securing  geographical  data  and  with  organizing 
and  presenting  the  same. 

Prerequisite:    Geography  101  or  110. 

115.  Meteorology  and  Climate — I  (2) 

A  consideration  of  the  atmosphere  as  part  of  man's  physical  environment. 
Temperature,  moisture,  wind,  cloud,  and  sunshine  as  natural  factors  influenc- 
ing man.  The  construction  of  the  daily  weather  map  and  its  use  as  an  instru- 
ment in  weather  forecasting.  The  climatic  regions  of  the  earth  and  their  sig- 
nificance to  man. 

Prerequisite:    Geography  101  or  110. 

116.  Climates  of  the  Continents — II  (2) 

A  study  of  the  climates  of  the  continents  as  a  basis  for  plant  and  animal 
life  and  man's  development.  The  influence  of  climate  upon  industry  and  trade. 
Prerequisite:    Geography  101,  110  or  115. 
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211.  Geography  of  Middle  America — I  (2) 

A  regional  study  of  Mexico,  Central  America,  and  the  West  Indies.  Em- 
phasis upon  those  portions  most  closely  associated  with  the  United  States. 
A  geographic  interpretation  of  the  cultural,  commercial  and  industrial  prob- 
lems of  the  area. 

Prerequisite:   Geography  101  or  110. 

212.  Geography  of  Illinois — II  (2) 

An  intensive  regional  study  of  the  state  of  Illinois.  Agricultural  and  in- 
dustrial regions  form  the  basis  for  the  treatment.  Considerable  attention  to 
urban  geography.  Contiguous  areas  outside  the  state  that  are  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  geography  of  Illinois  are  included  in  the  study. 

Prerequisite:    Geography  101  or  110. 

213.  Historical  Geography  of  the  United  States — II  (2) 

A  consideration  of  the  influence  of  geographic  factors  on  the  discovery 
of  North  America,  the  settlement  of  the  continent,  and  the  development  of 
the  United  States  as  a  nation. 

215.  Geography  of  South  America — II  (3) 

A  study  of  South  America  by  geographic  regions.  The  leading  countries 
of  South  America  and  their  present  commercial  importance.  Present  and  pos- 
sible future  significance  of  this  continent. 

Prerequisite:    Geography  101  or  110. 

216.  The  Geography  of  World  Problems— II  (3) 

Present  day  world  problems  as  affected  by  their  geographic  setting.  The 
natural  environment  as  a  factor  influencing  international  relations.  Particular 
emphasis  upon  the  politico-geographical  problems  of  Europe  and  the  pos- 
sessions of  European  nations  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  Problems  of  the 
Far  East  and  of  Latin  America.  This  course  is  the  same  as  that  which  has 
been  listed  as  "Problems  in  Political  Geography." 

217.  Geography  of  Europe — I  (3) 

An  intensive  study  of  Europe  based  upon  regions  and  countries.  Present 
importance  and  possible  future  of  each  in  the  light  of  geographic  conditions. 
Emphasis  upon  regional  geography. 

Prerequisite:   Geography  101  or  110. 

218.  Geography  of  Africa  and  Australia — II  (3) 

A  regional  study  of  these  two  continents.  Chief  emphasis  is  given  to 
those  portions  which  are  most  densely  populated  and  where  civilization  is 
most  highly  developed.  Approximately  two-thirds  of  the  time  is  devoted  to 
Africa  and  one-third  to  Australia. 

Prerequisite:    Geography  101  or  110. 
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219.  Conservation  of  Natural  Resources — I  (3) 

Soils,  minerals,  forests,  and  water  as  basic  factors  in  the  development  of 
modern  civilization.  A  consideration  of  the  original  resources,  methods  of 
use,  and  rate  of  exhaustion.  The  most  profitable  use  of  the  remaining  re- 
sources.  The  seriousness  of  the  conservation  problem  in  our  national  life. 

220.  Geography  of  Asia — II  (3) 

A  regional  geography  of  Asia.  Chief  emphasis  upon  China,  Japan,  and 
India.  Problems  of  the  Far  East  in  the  light  of  geographic  conditions.  Present 
and  possible  future  importance  of  the  continent  in  world  affairs.  Geographic 
bases  of  the  Chino- Japanese  trouble. 

Prerequisite:  Geography  101  or  110. 

221.  Field  Geography  of  Eastern  United  States  and  Southeastern  Canada — 
(Summer  1941  and  1943)  (9) 

Six  weeks  of  field  study  by  motor  bus  including  southern  Appalachians, 
Atlantic  Coast,  New  York,  New  England,  St.  Lawrence,  and  Great  Lakes. 
This  trip  is  taken  contemporaneously  with  the  Summer  Session.  The  first 
week  of  Summer  School  is  spent  in  a  study-survey  of  the  area  covered  by  the 
field  work.  Six  weeks  are  spent  in  the  field  and  the  eighth  week  in  study 
upon  the  campus. 

Prerequisite:   3  semester  hours  of  Geography,  or  teaching  experience. 

222.  Field  Geography  of  Western  United   States   and   Canada — (Summer 
1940  and  1942)  (9) 

Seven  weeks  of  field  study  through  southwestern  United  States,  the  Pacific 
Coast  Region,  the  Canadian  Rockies,  the  High  Plains,  and  the  Great  Lakes 
Region.  The  course  is  a  regular  part  of  the  Summer  Session  and  runs  con- 
currently with  it.  Part  of  the  first  week  is  spent  on  the  campus  making  a  study- 
survey  of  the  regions  covered  in  the  field  work.  Seven  weeks  are  spent  in  the 
field  and  the  eighth  week  on  the  campus  completing  the  study  begun  in 
the  field. 

Prerequisite:    3  semester  hours  of  Geography,  or  teaching  experience. 

223.  Methods  and  Materials  in  the  Teaching  of  Geography — II  (2) 

A  study  of  the  aims  and  values  of  geography.  The  functional  philosophy 
of  geography  in  terms  of  pupil  activity  and  understanding.  A  consideration 
and  evaluation  of  the  various  methods  of  presentation.  Materials  and  devices 
to  aid  the  teacher  of  geography.   Field  work,  its  purposes  and  values. 

Prerequisite:    5  semester  hours  of  Geography,  or  teaching  experience. 

GERMAN 

Students  who  have  had  one  year  of  high  school  German  begin  with 
German  112;  those  with  two  years  begin  with  German  115;  three  years, 
German  116;   and  four  years,  German  211. 

Credit  is  not  given  for  German  111  unless  German  112  is  completed, 
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Students  electing  German  as  a  first  teaching  field  take  as  a  minimum  the 
following  courses:  German  111,  112,  115,  116,  211,  212,  215,  216,  221,  222, 
225,  226.  Total:   32  hours. 

Students  electing  German  as  a  second  or  as  a  third  teaching  field  take  as 
a  minimum  the  following  courses:  German  111,  112,  115,  116  and  additional 
courses  chosen  from  the  remaining  electives  in  German  to  make  a  total  of 
24  semester  hours. 

Ill  and  112.    First- Year  German— I  (4)  and  II  (4) 

Pronunciation,  essentials  of  grammar,  reading  of  easy  German  stories, 
oral  and  written  exercises  based  on  the  material  read. 

115  and  116.    Second- Year  German— I  (4)  and  II  (4) 

Class  reading  of  modern  German  prose  and  poetry,  beginning  with 
simpler  stories  and  progressing  in  the  second  semester  to  at  least  one  work 
each  of  Lessing,  Schiller,  and  Goethe.  Grammar  review;  oral  and  written 
composition. 

Prerequisite:   German  112  or  two  years  of  high-school  German. 

211  and  212.   Modern  German  Novel — I  (2)  and  II  (2) 

A  rapid-reading  course  in  the  novel  and  Novelle  of  the  nineteenth  and 
twentieth  centuries  from  Goethe  to  Thomas  Mann  and  the  contemporary 
novelists.  Offered  1941-42. 

Prerequisite:   German  116. 

215  and  216.   Modern  German  Drama — I  (2)  and  II  (2) 

Representative  works  of  the  outstanding  dramatists  of  the  nineteenth  and 
twentieth  centuries  from  Kleist  to  Gerhart  Hauptmann.  Offered  1941-42. 
Prerequisite:   German  116. 

221  and  222.    Survey  of  German  Literature — I  (3)  and  II  (3) 

Class  and  collateral  reading  of  representative  works  of  the  most  impor- 
tant authors  from  the  eighth  century  to  the  present  time.  The  reading  is  so 
planned  that  it  does  not  duplicate  work  done  in  courses  in  the  novel  and  the 
drama.    Offered  1940-41. 

Prerequisite:   German  116. 

225  and  226.  Materials  for  High  School  German— I  (1)  and  II  (1) 

A  survey  of  grammar  and  reading  texts  suitable  for  use  in  high  school 
classes,  together  with  information  in  regard  to  illustrative  material  available. 
Offered  1940-41. 

Prerequisite:   German  116. 

HEALTH  AND  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  (Men) 

Students  electing  Health  and  Physical  Education  as  a  first  teaching  field 
take  as  a  minimum  the  following  courses:    Health  and  Physical  Education  111, 


Credit  is  not  allowed  in  recreational  activities  for  more  than  the  equivalent  of  the 
two  years  of  required  work. 
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112,  114,  116,  117,  118,  119,  120,  211,  212,  213,  214  and  additional  courses 
chosen  from  the  remaining  electives  in  Health  and  Physical  Education  to  make  a 
total  of  32  semester  hours. 

Students  electing  Health  and  Physical  Education  as  a  second  teaching 
field  take  as  a  minimum  the  following  courses :  Health  and  Physical  Education 
111,  112,  117,  118,  119,  120,  211,  212,  213,  214  and  additional  courses  chosen 
from  the  remaining  electives  in  Health  and  Physical  Education  to  make  a  total  of 
22  semester  hours. 

Students  electing  Health  and  Physical  Education  as  a  third  teaching  field 
take  as  a  minimum  the  following  courses:  Health  and  Physical  Education 
111,  112,  117,  118,  119,  120,  211,  212  and  additional  courses  chosen  from  the 
remaining  electives  in  Health  and  Physical  Education  to  make  a  total  of  18 
semester  hours. 

101.  Archery  and  Individual  Sports — I  (1)  or  II  (1) 

102.  Touch  Football  and  Games — I  (1)  or  II  (1) 

103.  Playground  Ball  and  Circus  Stunts— I  (1)  or  II  (1) 

104.  Speedball  and  Volleyball— I  (1)  or  II  (1) 

105.  Tennis  and  Handball— I  (1)  or  II  (1) 

106.  Tumbling  and  Apparatus  Stunts — I  (1)  or  II  (1) 

107.  Boxing  and  Wrestling— I  (1)  or  II  (1) 

108.  Individual  Corrective  Activity — I  (1)  or  II  (1) 

109.  Recreational  Dancing — I  (1)  or  II  (1) 

This  course  is  open  to  both  men  and  women  students  as  a  substitute  for 
101,  102,  103,  or  104. 

Tap,  folk,  and  English  Country  dances  will  be  taught  in  this  class.  Special 
emphasis  is  put  upon  the  dances  that  will  fit  into  a  recreational  program. 

111.  Physical  Education  Activities — I  (2) 

This  course  deals  with  basic  seasonal  development  activities  and  is  a 
prerequisite  for  all  coaching  and  physical  education  courses. 

112.  Physical  Education  Activities — II  (2) 

This  course  is  a  continuation  of  Physical  Education  Activities  111. 

114.    Personal  and  Social  Adjustments — II  (2) 

This  course  aims  to  develop  an  appreciation  for  those  traits  of  personality 
that  are  most  essential  in  securing  the  teacher's  desirable  social  adjustment 
in  the  community. 
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116.  Advanced  Hygiene — II  (2) 

This  course  is  a  study  of  personal  and  community  health  and  the  appli- 
cation of  health  principles  in  the  prevention  and  control  of  disease. 
Prerequisite:   Hygiene  105. 

117.  Anatomy  and  Physiology — I  (3) 

This  course  deals  with  the  gross  structure  of  the  human  body  and  its 
physiology. 

118.  Anatomy  and  Physiology — II  (3) 

This  is  a  continuation  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology  117,  stressing  body 
mechanics. 

Prerequisite:   Health  and  Physical  Education  117. 

119  and  120.    Sophomore  Physical  Education  Activities — I  (1)  and  II  (1) 

This  course  is  a  continuation  of  Physical  Education  Activities  112.  It  deals 
primarily  with  methods  and  materials  of  teaching  games  and  sports. 

131.  Community  Recreation — I  (3) 

A  study  of  the  organization  and  administration  of  playgrounds  and  com- 
munity recreation. 

132.  Scouting— II  (3) 

This  course  is  approved  by  the  Training  Division  of  the  National  Boy 
Scouts  of  America  as  a  qualified  course  for  the  training  of  Scoutmasters.  It  is 
offered  for  students  who  wish  to  combine  scouting  with  their  other  teaching 
duties. 

211.  Growth  and  Development — I  (3) 

A  study  of  the  growth  and  development  of  the  child  as  related  to  physical 
education. 

Prerequisite:   Health  and  Physical  Education  118. 

212.  Principles  of  Physical  Education — II  (3) 

The  relationship  of  physical  education  to  education  in  general ;  the  guid- 
ing principles  upon  which  the  program  of  physical  education  is  based.  The 
student  groups  set  up  definite  situations  for  which  they  build  physical  edu- 
cation curricula  for  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 

Prerequisite:   Health  and  Physical  Education  211. 

213.  Intramural  Management — I  (1) 

This  course  is  of  a  practical  nature  involving  the  management  of  intra- 
mural activities.  Each  student  will  be  required  to  participate  in  the  admin- 
istration of  the  intramural  program. 
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214.    Intramural  Management — II  (1) 

A  continuation  of  Intramural  Management  213. 

219.  Football  Coaching— I  (3) 

A  course  dealing  with  the  professional  preparation  of  football  coaches. 
The  course  is  primarily  concerned  with  the  technical  aspects  of  coaching  and 
team  management,  interpretation  of  new  rules  and  team  strategy.  Students 
from  other  departments  may  be  permitted  to  take  the  course  upon  presentation 
of  satisfactory  playing  experience  in  high  school  or  as  a  member  of  the  varsity 
squad  in  the  University  even  though  they  do  not  have  the  required  pre- 
requisites. 

Prerequisite:   Health  and  Physical  Education  111  and  112. 

220.  Baseball  Coaching— II  (3) 

A  course  dealing  with  the  professional  preparation  of  coaches  in  baseball. 
Prerequisite:   Health  and  Physical  Education  111  and  112. 

221.  Basketball  Coaching— I  (3) 

This  course  presents  the  professional  aspects  of  basketball  coaching  and 
covers  the  same  field  of  preparation  for  basketball  that  219  does  for  football. 
Prerequisite:  Health  and  Physical  Education  111  and  112. 

222.  Track  and  Field— II  (3) 

A  course  dealing  with  the  professional  preparation  of  coaches  in  track 
and  field. 

Prerequisite:   Health  and  Physical  Education  111  and  112. 

225.  Physical  Diagnosis  of  Athletic  Injuries — I  (2) 

Deals  with  injuries  received  in  sports,  frequency  of  occurrence,  most 
prevalent  injuries,  field  diagnosis  and  first  aid  treatment,  subsequent  treatment, 
massage  and  bandaging. 

Prerequisite:   Health  and  Physical  Education  118. 

226.  Physical  Examinations  and  Orthopedics — II  (2) 

A  theoretical  and  practical  course  dealing  with  physical  examinations, 
orthopedic  defects,  and  corrective  procedures. 

Prerequisite:   Health  and  Physical  Education  118. 

227.  Physiology  of  Exercise— I  (2) 

A  study  of  the  physiology  of  muscular  exercise;  the  effects  of  athletics 
on  body  function  and  tests  of  physical  condition. 

Prerequisite:   Health  and  Physical  Education  118. 
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228.  Gymnasium  Sanitation — I  (1) 

Deals  specifically  with  methods  and  practices  of  gymnasium  sanitation. 
It  is  designed  primarily  to  familiarize  the  gymnasium  director  with  modern 
methods  and  procedures. 

229.  The  Junior  High  School  Curriculum  in  Physical  Education — I  (2) 

This  course  deals  with  the  development  of  the  program  of  physical  edu- 
cation activities  for  the  Junior  High  School. 

230.  The  High  School  Curriculum  in  Physical  Education — II  (2) 

This  course  deals  with  the  development  of  the  program  of  physical  edu- 
cation activities  for  three  and  four-year  High  Schools. 

233.   Principles  of  Health  Education — II  (2) 

A  comprehensive  study  of  the  underlying  principles  of  modern  methods 
in  health  supervision  and  medical  inspection  in  elementary  and  secondary 
schools. 

Prerequisite:   Health  and  Physical  Education  116. 

240.    Seminar  in  Physical  Education — II  (1) 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  course  to  discuss  current  problems  in  physical 
education  and  to  present  papers  for  round  table  discussion. 
Open  only  to  seniors  in  Physical  Education. 

250.   Recreational  Leadership— (Summer  only)  (3) 

A  theoretical  and  practical  course  in  leadership  qualities  essential  for 
camp  work,  club  work,  and  community  work  and  extra-curricular  activities. 
Does  not  apply  in  the  teaching  field  requirement. 

HEALTH  AND  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  (Women) 

Students  electing  Health  and  Physical  Education  as  a  first  teaching  field 
take  as  a  minimum  the  following  courses:    Health  and  Physical  Education 

111,  112,  114,  116,  117,  118,  119,  120,  121,  122,  211,  212,  219,  220.   Total: 
34  hours. 

Students  electing  Health  and  Physical  Education  as  a  second  teaching 
field  take  as  a  minimum  the  following  courses:  Health  and  Physical  Educa- 
tion* (111,  112)  or  (119,  120),  117,  118,  121,  122,  214,  215,  216.  Total:  23 
hours. 

Students  electing  Health  and  Physical  Education  as  a  third  teaching  field 
take  as  a  minimum  the  following  courses:    Health  and  Physical  Education  111, 

112,  (or  substitute  the  two  years  of  regular  work),  121,  122,  214,  215,  216. 
Total:    17  hours. 


•  Students  taking  Health  and  Physical  Education  for  a  second  or  third  teaching  field  may 
substitute  two  years  of  required  Recreational  Activities  for  courses  111  and  112. 

Credit  is  not  allowed  in  recreational  activities  for  more  than  the  equivalent  of  the  two 
years  of  required  work. 
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101.  Soccer  and  Dancing — I  (1) 

102.  Sports  and  Recreational  Games — II  (1) 

103.  Sports  and  Clog  Dancing — I  (1) 

104.  Games  Methods  and  Sports — II  (1) 

105.  Natural  Dancing — I  (1) 

106.  Advanced  Natural  Dancing — II  {I) 

108.  Individual  Corrective— I  (1)  or  II  (1) 

109.  Recreational  Dancing — I  (1)  or  II  (1) 

This  course  is  open  to  both  men  and  women  students  as  a  substitute  for 
101,  102,  103,  104. 

Recreational  mixers,  quadrilles,  and  contra  dances  will  be  taught. 

110.  Advanced  Recreational  Dancing — I  (1) 

This  course  is  open  to  both  men  and  women  students  as  a  substitute  for 
101,  102,  103,  104. 

Methods  in  teaching,  and  calling  the  dances  will  be  taught. 
Prerequisite:    Health  and  Physical  Education  109. 

Ill  and  112.    Physical  Education  Activities — I  (2)  and  II  (2) 

Deals  with  the  following  activities  and  participation  in  intramural  sports: 
hockey,  soccer,  basketball,  volleyball,  baseball,  tennis,  archery,  golf,  natural 
dancing  and  folk  dancing. 

114.    Personal  and  Social  Adjustments — II  (2) 

This  course  aims  to  develop  an  appreciation  for  those  traits  of  personality 
that  are  most  essential  in  securing  the  teacher's  desirable  social  adjustments 
in  the  community. 

116.  Advanced  Hygiene — II  (2) 

This  course  deals  with  principles  of  safety  in  athletics,  first  aid,  and  the 
effects  of  exercise  upon  health. 
Prerequisite:   Hygiene  105. 

117.  Anatomy  and  Physiology — I  (3) 

Deals  with  the  gross  structure  of  the  human  body  and  its  physiology. 
Prerequisite:   Biology  105;  Health  and  Physical  Education  116. 

118.  Anatomy  and  Physiology — II  (3) 

Continuation  of  117,  stressing  body  mechanics. 
Prerequisite:   Health  and  Physical  Education  117. 
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119  and  120.    Physical  Education  Activities — I  (2)  and  II  (2) 

Development  of  advanced  technique  in  activities  with  practice  in  assist- 
ing instructor.  Clog  and  tap  dancing  and  camp  craft  are  included  in  this 
course. 

Prerequisite:    Health  and  Physical  Education  112,  or  previous  training. 

121.  Methods  of  Teaching  Games,  Sports  and  Recreation — I  (3) 

Deals  with  the  theory  and  technique  of  teaching  team  sports,  individual 
sports,  and  recreational  activities. 

122.  Methods  of  Teaching  Games,  Sports  and  Recreation — II  (3) 
Continuation  of  121  with  emphasis  on  planning  of  recreational  programs. 
Prerequisite:   Health  and  Physical  Education  121. 

211.  Growth  and  Development — I  (3) 

A  study  of  the  growth  and  development  of  the  child,  particularly  as 
related  to  a  physical  education  program. 

Prerequisite:    Health  and  Physical  Education  118. 

212.  Principles  of  Physical  Education — II  (3) 

The  relation  of  physical  education  to  education  in  general;  the  guiding 
principles  upon  which  the  program  of  physical  education  is  based.  The  stu- 
dent groups  set  up  definite  situations  for  which  they  build  physical  education 
curricula  for  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 

214.    Games  and  Skills— I  (3) 

Theory  and  practice  of  teaching  games  and  skills  for  the  elementary  school 
boys  and  girls.  Observation  of  elementary  methods  in  the  training  schools  and 
affiliated  schools. 

215  and  216.    Survey  Course  in  Physical  Education  Methods — I   (2)    and 
11(2) 

This  course  is  planned  for  students  taking  Physical  Education  as  a  second 
or  third  teaching  field.  It  deals  with  teaching  and  coaching,  and  officiation  of 
sports  and  dances,  applicable  to  the  junior  or  senior  high  school  level. 

219  and  220.   Coaching  and  Officiating — I  (2)  and  II  (2) 

Deals  with  teaching,  coaching  and  officiating  of  sports  and  recreation  in 

college  classes  and  intramural  program. 

Prerequisite:   Health  and  Physical  Education  120  and  122. 

221.    Folk  and  Tap  Methods— I  (2) 

Deals  with  methods  of  teaching  folk,  tap  and  social  dancing  to  the  dif- 
ferent age  groups. 

Prerequisite:    Health  and  Physical  Education  120. 
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222.  Natural  Dance  Methods  and  Festival  Planning — II  (2) 

Deals  with  methods  of  teaching  natural  rhythms  to  different  age  groups ; 
and  to  the  planning,  and  costuming,  for  dance  festivals. 
Prerequisite:  Health  and  Physical  Education  120. 

223.  Recreational  Activities  for  Elementary  Schools — I  (1) 

The  course  includes  materials  and  methods  in  games  and  rhythms  suitable 
for  the  first  eight  grades  of  the  elementary  school. 

224.  Recreational  Activities  for  Elementary  Schools — II  (1) 

A  continuation  of  223. 

225.  Physiology  of  Exercise  and  Individual  Gymnastics — I  (3) 

Deals  with  the  study  of  physiological  implications  of  muscular  move- 
ment; physical  reactions  in  relation  to  every-day  activities  interpreted  in 
terms  of  muscular  reactions;  a  study  of  physical  defects,  and  their  exami- 
nation, correction  or  prevention. 

Prerequisite:    Health  and  Physical  Education  118. 

226.  Orthopedic  Therapy— II  (3) 

Continuation  of  225 — including  a  study  of  different  types  of  therapy  and 
their  application  through  actual  clinical  practice. 

Prerequisite:   Health  and  Physical  Education  225. 

227.  Physical  Education  Practicum — I  (1) 

A  practical  course  in  the  different  systems  of  gymnastics,  marching  appa- 
ratus, folk  dancing,  and  character  dancing. 

Prerequisites:  Health  and  Physical  Education  119  and  120. 

228.  Physical  Education  Practicum — II  (1) 
A  continuation  of  227. 

Prerequisite:   Health  and  Physical  Education  227. 

230.    High  School  Curriculum  in  Physical  Education — II  (2) 

This  course  deals  with  the  development  of  the  program  of  physical 
education  activities  for  three  and  four-year  High  Schools. 

233.    Principles  of  Health  Education — I  (3) 

A  review  of  health  principles  relating  to  the  different  systems  of  the 
body ;  study  of  formations  of  habit  and  attitudes  relating  to  health ;  methods 
of  introducing  health  education  into  the  school  curriculum. 

Prerequisite:  Health  and  Physical  Education  118. 

240.   Problems  in  Physical  Education — II  (3) 

A  seminar  course  dealing  with  administrative  problems  and  professional 
preparation  of  teachers. 

Prerequisite:  Health  and  Physical  Education  212. 
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250.   Recreational  Leadership— II  (3) 

A  theoretical  and  practical  course  in  leadership  qualities  essential  for 
camp  work,  club  work,  and  community  work  and  extra-curricular  activities. 

EAST  BAY  CAMP 

253.  Methods    and    Materials  of    Aquatic    Sports,    Elementary — (Summer 
only)  (3) 

This  course  deals  with  the  theory  and  technique  of  teaching  waterfront 
activities  and  safety. 

254.  Methods  and  Materials  of  Aquatic  Sports,  Advanced — (Summer 
only)  (3) 

Students  taking  this  course  must  have  qualified  as  senior  life  guards  as  a 
prerequisite. 

255.  Methods  and  Materials  in  Social  Recreation — (Summer  only)   (3) 

This  course  deals  with  the  methods  and  materials  used  in  social  recreation. 
Emphasis  is  directed  chiefly  toward  mixers,  games  for  mixed  groups,  and  recrea- 
tional dancing. 

256.  Methods  and  Materials  in  Recreational  Problems — (Summer  only)  (3) 
It  is  the  purpose  of  this  course  to  integrate  the  work  of  several  depart- 
ments.  Problems  in  recreational  art,  music,  drama,  and  crafts  are  covered. 


HOME  ECONOMICS 

Students  electing  Home  Economics  as  a  first  teaching  field  take  as  a 
minimum  the  following  courses:  Home  Economics  111,  113,  122,  123,  124, 
132,  211,  212,  231,  232,  233,  234,  and  238.  Total:    33  hours. 

Students  who  wish  to  qualify  as  teachers  of  vocational  home  economics 
(Smith-Hughes)  take  in  addition:  Home  Economics  235,  236,  244,  and 
Art  111,  Biology  111,  112,  211,  Physical  Science  120,  132,  252.  Introduction 
to  Art  111  and  General  Biological  Science  111,  112  and  substituted  for  Earth 
Science  110,  Biology  110  and  Physical  Science  110  in  the  core  curriculum. 

Students  electing  Home  Economics  as  a  second  teaching  field  take  as  a 
minimum  the  following  courses:    Home  Economics  111,  113,  122,  132,  231, 

232,  233,  and  additional  courses  chosen  from  the  remaining  electives  in  Home 
Economics  to  make  a  total  of  22  semester  hours. 

Students  electing  Home  Economics  as  a  third  teaching  field  take  as  a 
minimum  the  following  courses:    Home  Economics  111,  122,  132,  231,  232, 

233,  and  additional  courses  chosen  from  the  remaining  electives  in  Home 
Economics  to  make  a  total  of  18  semester  hours. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  a  new  five-year  plan  in  the  Vocational  program 
of  home  making  is  under  consideration,  no  changes  are  being  made  in  the 
home  economics  curriculum  at  this  time.  Recent  Federal  legislation  (The 
George-Deen  Act)  makes  possible  additional  funds  to  supplement  the  original 
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Smith-Hughes  allotment.  For  the  Illinois  State  Normal  University  to  secure 
this  extra  reimbursement,  some  slight  adjustment  may  be  necessary  in  the 
near  future. 

FOOD  AND  NUTRITION 

111.    Meal  Planning— I  (3) 

This  course  consists  of  three  units:  food  preservation,  preparation  of 
foods  for  breakfast,  cost  and  service  of  luncheons. 

113.    Meal  Planning— I  (3) 

A  study  of  the  marketing  situation  is  made  with  emphasis  on  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  homemaker  as  the  consumer.  Laboratory  work  consists  of 
preparation  of  foods  suitable  for  dinners. 

Prerequisite:    Home  Economics  111. 

TEXTILES  AND  CLOTHING 

122.  Clothing  Selection  and  Construction— II  (3) 

This  course  includes  a  study  of  the  wardrobe  and  its  relations  to  the  needs 
and  means  of  the  wearer. 

The  fundamentals  of  pattern  line  and  interpretation  are  developed  through 
the  foundation  pattern.  Flat  pattern  designing  is  given  much  emphasis.  At  least 
two  garments  are  planned  and  constructed. 

Prerequisite:    Art  111. 

123.  Costume  Design — I  (3) 

This  course  is  a  study  of  the  essentials  of  design  as  applied  to  dress  with 
emphasis  on  the  analysis  of  the  individual,  the  costume  and  the  wardrobe.  Atten- 
tion is  given  to  the  ability  to  select,  adapt  and  appreciate  good  taste  in  dress  for 
present  use  and  of  all  periods  and  people.   Creative  work  is  encouraged. 

Prerequisite:    Home  Economics  122. 

124.  Applied  Costume  Design — II  (3) 

This  course  emphasizes  the  significance  of  the  completed  costume.  It  also 
offers  opportunity  for  creative  work  in  designing  garments  and  for  the  develop- 
ment of  skill  in  constructing  them.  Some  tailoring  and  study  of  children's  cloth- 
ing may  be  included. 

Each  student  develops  some  particular  consumer  study  in  the  field  of  textiles 
and  clothing,  either  individually  or  in  a  group. 

Prerequisite:    Home  Economics  123. 

THE  HOME  AND  THE  FAMILY 

132.   Home  Management— II  (3) 

Managerial  practices  in  the  home  are  considered,  including  an  intensive 
study  of  the  relative  values  in  operating  a  home  for  successful  family  life;  re- 
quires laboratory  experimentation  in  selected  phases  of  housekeeping. 
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211.  Nutrition  and  Dietetics — I  (3) 

A  study  is  made  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  nutrition  and  the  dietary 
needs  of  individuals  in  health  as  modified  by  age,  sex,  and  occupation.  Special 
dietary  problems  and  methods  of  diet  calculations  are  studied. 

Prerequisite:    Home  Economics  113,  Biology  211. 

212.  Family  Health— II  (2) 

A  study  is  made  of  the  application  of  scientific  principles  of  nutrition  to 
abnormal  conditions  in  which  diet  therapy  is  recognized  as  an  important  factor 
in  the  treatment.   Corrective  dietaries  are  planned  for  specific  diseases. 

Topics  included  here  are  the  responsibility  of  the  homemaker  in  conserving 
the  health  of  the  family,  importance  of  preventive  medicine,  care  of  illness  in 
the  home,  simple  nursing  procedures,  and  emergencies  and  occupational  therapy. 
Interrelation  of  home  and  community  health. 

Prerequisite:   Home  Economics  211. 

216.    Food  Investigations — II  (3) 

This  course  includes  three  units:  problems  in  food  investigation,  demonstra- 
tions, including  foreign  cookery,  to  give  students  an  appreciation  of  the  influence 
on  the  American  menu  of  the  foods  of  various  nationalities;  advanced  meal 
service  for  special  occasions. 

Prerequisite:    Home  Economics  113. 

221.    Advanced  Clothing  and  Textiles — I  (3) 

This  course  includes  draping  and  modeling  garments  of  original  designs, 
with  an  emphasis  on  the  sensitivity  to  the  possibilities  of  different  effects  and 
finishing  techniques.  The  individual  is  the  basis  for  all  choices. 

Prerequisite:   Home  Economics  124. 

225.    Craft  Processes — (Summer  only)  (3) 

This  course  provides  opportunity  for  weaving  on  two  and  four  harness  looms 
and  includes  plain  and  pattern  weaving  of  scarfs,  rugs,  and  towels.  Experience 
is  offered  in  basketry,  block  printing,  dyeing  and  other  home  crafts  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  interests  of  the  members  of  the  class.  Camp  cookery  is  an  especially 
interesting  unit. 

Some  attention  is  given  to  the  place  of  crafts  in  occupational  therapy  and 
its  commercial  value;  also  to  the  crafts  of  early  times  and  of  other  peoples. 

This  course  is  available  to  non-home  economics  students  but  majors  may 
elect  it. 

231.    Family  Relationships — I  (2) 

This  course  deals  with  the  social  significance  of  the  family,  its  importance 
in  the  growth  and  development  of  the  child,  its  functions  and  the  various  prob- 
lems which  confront  it  today,  the  social  and  economic  conditions  affecting  Ameri- 
can family  life.   A  sound  philosophy  of  family  life  is  developed. 
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232.  Child  Development— II  (2) 

This  course  includes  a  study  of  the  responsibility  of  parenthood,  the  physi- 
cal, mental,  emotional  and  social  development  of  the  young  child,  habit  formation 
and  satisfactory  treatment  of  common  behavior  problems.  Observation  and  actual 
experience  in  dealing  with  children  are  provided. 

233.  Housing  the  Family — I  (2) 

This  course  includes  a  study  of  the  social,  economic,  and  sanitary  aspects 
of  housing.  Much  recognition  is  given  to  the  legislative  development  of  the 
housing  program  and  its  significance. 

234.  Art  in  the  Home— II  (2) 

This  course  emphasizes  the  significance  of  art  in  the  home  environment  and 
its  part  in  developing  a  satisfying  home.  A  study  of  the  exterior  and  interior 
of  the  house  is  stressed  with  reference  to  efficiency,  beauty,  comfort  and  economy. 
Phases  prompted  by  the  needs  and  interests  of  the  students  are  encouraged  and 
followed.   Field  trips,  lectures,  discussions,  problems. 

Prerequisite:   Home  Economics  233. 

235.  Economics  of  the  Home — I  (2) 

A  required  course  for  Home  Economics  Majors  intended  to  further  develop 
consumer  judgments  and  responsibilities  in  the  evaluation  of  the  material  en- 
vironment of  the  homemaker. 

Prerequisite:   Home  Economics  113,  124. 

236.  Home  Administration — I  (3)  or  II  (3) 

This  course  is  planned  to  afford  students  an  opportunity  to  make  practical 
application  of  knowledge  acquired  in  previous  courses  in  home  economics.  Senior 
students  actually  live  in  a  residence  for  a  period  of  nine  weeks  and  assume  all 
home-making  responsibilities,  including  managerial  and  social  problems  involved 
in  group  living. 

Prerequisite:   Home  Economics  132,  211,  231. 

238.    Materials  and  Methods  of  Home  Economics — II  (2) 

Topics  included  in  this  course  are:  objectives,  principles,  and  methods  in- 
volved in  teaching  the  various  phases  of  home  economics;  evaluation  of  courses 
of  study;   equipment,  books,  and  illustrative  material. 

Prerequisite:  Courses  in  two  or  more  phases  of  Home  Economics  and 
General  Method. 

PROFESSIONAL 
244.    Vocational  Home  Economics — II  (2) 

This  course  includes  a  study  of  the  growth  and  development  of  the  home 
economics  movement,  including  vocational  education  legislation  and  the  admin- 
istration of  vocational  home  economics  in  high  schools.  The  development  and 
management  of  home  projects  are  emphasized.  A  home  project  is  required  the 
summer  preceding  this  course. 

Prerequisite:  All  Smith-Hughes  required  courses. 
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INDUSTRIAL  ARTS 

Students  electing  Industrial  Arts  as  a  first  teaching  field  take  as  a  minimum 
the  following  courses:  Industrial  Arts  111,  112,  113  or  114,  121,  131,  141,  151, 
261,  and  additional  courses  chosen  from  the  remaining  electives  in  Industrial  Arts 
to  make  a  total  of  32  semester  hours. 

Students  electing  Industrial  Arts  as  a  second  teaching  field  take  as  a  mini- 
mum the  following  courses:  Industrial  Arts  111,  112,  113  or  114,  121,  131,  261, 
and  additional  courses  chosen  from  the  remaining  electives  in  Industrial  Arts  to 
make  a  total  of  22  semester  hours. 

Students  electing  Industrial  Arts  as  a  third  teaching  field  take  as  a  mini- 
mum the  following  courses:  Industrial  Arts  111,  112,  113  or  114,  121,  261,  and 
additional  courses  chosen  from  the  remaining  electives  in  Industrial  Arts  to  make 
a  total  of  18  semester  hours. 

111.  General  Mechanical  Drawing — I  (3) 

A  study  of  the  importance  of  drafting  in  the  industrial  process,  together 
with  the  study  and  practice  of  the  fundamental  techniques  of  different  types 
of  projection  and  projection  instruments.  The  laboratory  time  is  used  in 
developing  these  techniques  from  a  functional  standpoint. 

112.  General  Shop— II  (3) 

General  shop  is  designed  to  meet  two  specific  needs:  (1)  the  orientation 
of  industrial  arts  majors  in  the  various  activities  included  in  the  shop,  and  ( 2 ) 
the  demonstration  of  the  general  shop  type  of  organization.  Elementary  work 
will  be  done  in  the  following  areas:  woodwork,  printing,  electricity,  sheet 
metal,  ornamental  iron  work,  foundry,  and  forge.  All  areas  operate  simul- 
taneously. The  major  emphasis  is  on  sheet  metal  work  and  ornamental  iron 
work. 

113.  Mechanical  Drawing — I  (2) 

A  drafting  course  involving  the  beginning  of  descriptive  geometry 
and  the  specialized  drafting  as  used  in  sheet  metal  work.  Parallel  line,  radial 
and  triangulation  development. 

Prerequisite:    Industrial  Arts  111. 

114.  Elementary  Machine  Drawing — II  (2) 

A  course  in  machine  drafting  involving  use  of  hand  books,  tabular 
and  formular  information.  Drafting  detail  and  assembly  drawings.  A  study  of 
machine  standards  and  conventions. 

Prerequisite:    Industrial  Arts  111. 

115.  Blue  Print  Reading — (Summer  only)  (3) 

A  non-technical  course  especially  planned  to  meet  the  needs  of  teachers 
who  have  occasion  to  work  with  floor  plans,  equipment  drawings,  and  in- 
stallation layouts.  Consideration  will  also  be  given  to  the  organization  and 
teaching  of  blue  print  courses  on  the  junior  high  school  level.  The  major 
emphasis  will  be  upon  interpreting  and  understanding  the  graphic  language 
as  it  is  used  in  industry  and  the  building  trades. 
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121.    General  Woodwork— I  (3) 

A  beginning  course  in  woodwork,  wherein  tools  and  tool  processes  are 
studied,  together  with  fastenings  and  constructions.  In  the  laboratory  work  these 
studies  are  used  in  practical  construction  of  projects  of  the  student's  choosing. 
A  beginning  is  made  in  woodturning. 

127.    Craft  Activities  for  Elementary  Teachers — II  (2) 

This  course  offers  opportunity  for  elementary  teachers  and  others  to  obtain 
experience  in  the  use  of  hand-craft  tools,  materials,  and  operations.  Emphasis 
is  placed  on  student  interest  projects  and  their  relation  to  classroom  procedures. 
Students  construct  interesting  projects  in  line  with  their  curricular  requirements. 

131.    General  Metalwork— II  (3) 

A  course  designed  to  give  initial  preparation  to  teachers  who  wish  to 
teach  general  metalwork  either  as  a  subject  in  itself  or  as  a  unit  in  the  general 
shop.  Sheet  metal,  bench  metal,  wrought  iron,  lathe  practice,  oxy-acetylene 
welding,  forging,  and  foundry  practice  are  included.  Some  time  will  be  spent 
on  the  subject  of  art  metal  work,  including  raising  and  spining  aluminum, 
copper,  and  pewter.  Some  discussion  will  be  given  to  metalwork,  equipment 
and  supplies  and  the  organization  of  general  metalwork  for  junior  and  senior 
high  school  classes. 

14 1.    Elementary  Applied  Electricity — II  (3) 

This  course  offers  work  in  elementary  electricity  for  unit  classes  in  junior 
and  senior  high  schools  and  for  exploratory  courses  in  general  shop.  A  study 
of  electrical  theory  is  followed  by  laboratory  and  electric  shop  practice  in  bell 
wiring,  simple  house  wiring,  transformer  installation,  and  interesting  project 
construction.  Electrical  household  appliances,  storage  batteries,  and  the  economic 
importance  of  electricity  are  given  attention. 

151.  Elementary  Graphic  Arts — I  (3) 

A  general  survey  of  the  graphic  arts  industries  designed  to  serve  four 
types  of  students:  industrial  arts  majors,  teachers  of  industrial  arts  who  wish 
to  broaden  their  teaching  to  include  graphic  arts,  art  students  and  teachers 
who  wish  to  gain  knowledge  and  skill  in  certain  graphic  arts  processes,  and 
teachers  of  journalism  and  advisers  of  school  publications  who  wish  to  im- 
prove their  mechanical  knowledge  of  publications.  This  is  more  than  a  course 
in  printing;  all  phases  of  graphic  arts  are  dealt  with.  Relief  printing, 
planography,  and  intaglio  will  be  treated  on  the  laboratory  basis.  Related 
topics  include :  history  of  printing,  bookbinding,  photoengraving,  paper  classi- 
fication and  use,  layout  and  design. 

152.  Graphic  Arts— II  (3) 

This  course  is  a  continuation  of  Elementary  Graphic  Arts  151  and  is  de- 
signed to  meet  the  needs  of  two  groups:  (1)  those  who  wish  to  prepare  to 
teach  graphic  arts  either  as  a  unit  shop  course,  or  as  a  part  of  a  general  shop 
course,  and  (2)  students  who  wish  to  qualify  for  certification  in  journalism. 
Advanced  problems  in  composition  and  make-up,  printing  presses  and  compos- 
ing machines,  advertising  layouts  and  composition,  formats  of  publications,  and 
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printing  costs  are  studied.   Laboratory  work  includes  make-up  and  printing  of  a 
high  school  newspaper  and  year  book. 
Prerequisite:    Industrial  Arts  151. 

211.  Architectural  Drawing — 1  (3) 

A  study  of  the  problematic  situations  of  building,  with  special  emphasis 
on  home  planning,  construction,  and  maintenance.  The  laboratory  time  is 
spent  in  discussion  and  technological  solution  of  problems. 

Prerequisite:    Industrial  Arts  111. 

212.  Machine  Drawing  and  Design — I  (3) 

Machine  design  follows  machine  drawing  in  close  sequence.  General 
mechanism,  motion  types,  cams,  gears,  and  power  transmission  are  studied. 
Small  machines  are  designed  in  order  to  make  practical  application  of  pre- 
vious theoretical  principles  studied. 

Prerequisite:    Industrial  Arts  114. 

216.    Project  Selection  and  Design — II  (2) 

A  study  of  the  problems  involved  in  selecting  and  designing  industrial 
arts  projects  suitable  for  various  age  and  grade  level  groups.  Attention  will 
be  given  to  project  analysis  and  fundamental  principles  of  design.  The 
several  materials  of  the  industrial  arts  will  be  considered.  Projects  in- 
corporating these  materials  will  be  planned,  drawn,  and  blue-printed  to  be 
interchanged  with  class  members. 

221.  Farm  Carpentry  and  Building  Construction — II  (2) 

Construction  of  small  buildings  and  the  problems  of  general  farm  wood- 
working form  the  basis  for  this  course.  Small  articles  needed  in  the  home 
and  farm,  the  study  of  the  tables  found  on  the  steel  square,  rafter  cutting  and 
roofs  for  small  buildings  are  some  of  the  projects  considered. 

222.  Pattern  Making— I  (3) 

This  course  provides  laboratory  practice  in  the  fundamental  processes 
of  patternmaking  and  foundry  practice.  A  study  is  made  of  the  materials  and 
problems  of  the  foundry  and  pattern  shop. 

Prerequisite:   Industrial  Arts  121. 

223.  Woodworking— I  (3) 

A  course  in  advanced  woodworking  in  which  the  problems  of  case  goods 
construction  are  studied.  A  short  unit  of  upholstery  is  a  part  of  this  course.  Iq 
the  laboratory,  the  woodworking  machines  are  used  in  the  construction  of  projects 
involving  the  problems  studied. 

Prerequisite:    Industrial  Arts  121. 

224.  Wood  and  Metal-finishing— II  (2) 

A  study  of  the  finishes  ordinarily  used  in  industrial  arts,  together  with  prac- 
tical laboratory  exercises  in  applying  finishing  materials. 
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226.    Advanced  Cabinet  and  Furniture  Construction — II  (3) 

A  study  of  production  methods  and  machine  efficiency  in  the  set-up  and 
manufacture  of  multiple  parts.  Class  projects  are  designed  and  constructed  on 
the  basis  of  the  factory  method. 

Prerequisite:    Industrial  Arts  223. 

231.  Advanced  Metalwork — II  (3) 

Opportunity  is  offered  the  student  in  this  course  to  make  practical  appli- 
cation of  basic  tool  and  machine  processes  in  the  development  of  advanced 
metalwork  projects. 

Prerequisite:   Industrial  Arts  131. 

232.  Auto  Mechanics — I  (3) 

The  automobile  is  treated  as  a  typical  example  of  applied  science.  Topics 
of  primary  consideration  are  the  economic  importance  of  the  automobile 
industry,  design  and  improved  features  of  late-model  cars,  the  ownership  and 
operation  of  cars,  traffic  safety  and  driving,  and  the  modern  Diesel  engine  and 
its  growing  importance. 

233.  Materials  and  Methods  in  Traffic  Safety  and  Automobile   Driving  — 
(Summer  only)  (3) 

This  course  is  designed  to  meet  the  need  for  safety  instruction  in  the 
schools  of  Illinois.  A  survey  of  the  available  instructional  materials  will  be 
made,  and  courses  of  study  suitable  for  high  schools  will  be  planned.  Special 
attention  will  be  given  to  effective  methods  of  presentation  now  used  in  the 
schools  offering  such  courses.  Recommendations  for  the  introduction  of 
safety  programs  by  the  State  Department  of  Public  Work  and  Highways  will 
be  followed. 

235.    Farm  Shop  Work— I  (2) 

See  page  84  for  description  of  this  course. 

241.    Applied  Electricity — I  (3) 

This  course  is  designed  to  follow  course  No.  141  and  deals  with  electrical 
theory,  with  emphasis  upon  the  production,  transmission,  and  use  of  electrical 
power.  Shop  and  laboratory  work  are  divided  as  follows:  (l)  repair  and 
maintenance  of  household  appliances,  (2)  transformer  building  and  testing, 
(3)  motor  winding  and  repair,  (4)  radio,  and  (5)  modern  lighting  practices 
and  requirements.  The  student  is  expected  to  make  a  rather  intensive  study 
of  any  two  of  the  above  units. 

Prerequisite:    Industrial  Arts  141 

251.    Advanced  Printing — I  (2) 

This  is  an  advanced  course  in  imposition,  cylinder  presswork,  stock  cutting 
and  handling,  and  bindery  work.  As  a  rule,  work  will  extend  from  September 
to  June.  Admission  by  consent  of  the  instructor.  Hours  for  conference  to  be 
assigned. 

Prerequisite:    Practical  experience  in  printing. 
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252.  Advanced  Printing — I  (2) 

Linotype  composition  and  maintenance.  Arrangements  similar  to  those 
for  Printing  251. 

Prerequisite:    Practical  experience  in  linotype  operation. 

253.  Advanced  Printing — I  (2) 

Print  shop  management,  including  cost  estimating,  ordering  supplies,  keep- 
ing records  of  work,  and  shop  organization.  Arrangements  similar  to  those 
for  Printing  251. 

Prerequisite:    Practical  experience  in  printing. 

261.  Methods  and  Materials  of  Teaching  Industrial  Arts — II  (3) 

A  study  is  made  of  teaching  techniques  that  are  characteristic  of  industrial- 
arts  subjects.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  such  topics  as  industrial  arts  objectives, 
selection  of  subject  matter,  organization  of  courses  of  study,  instructional  de- 
vices, related  and  technical  information,  evaluation  and  selection  of  textbooks, 
testing  and  grading. 

Prerequisite:    Twelve  semester  hours  of  Industrial  Arts. 

262.  Problems  in  Industrial  Arts  Education — I  (3) 

A  study  of  the  problems  that  often  confront  the  teacher  of  industrial 
arts  in  the  organization  of  his  shop,  such  as  types  of  shops,  equipment  and 
supplies,  tool  and  equipment  arrangement,  shop  management,  administration 
and  supervision,  current  trends. 

Prerequisite:   Twelve  semester  hours  of  Industrial  Arts. 

264.    Preparation  of  Instructional  Materials — I  (2) 

Three  types  of  instructional  materials,  such  as  formal  class  lessons,  indi- 
vidual instruction  sheets,  and  helps  for  the  problem-solving  method  of  teach- 
ing, will  be  prepared  by  students  taking  this  course.  Tests  and  printed  matter 
helpful  in  instruction  will  be  studied. 

Prerequisite:    Industrial  Arts  261. 

266.    The  Industrial  Laboratory  and  Its  Problems — I  (3) 

A  course  dealing  with  the  history,  function,  subject  content,  methods, 
organization,  operating  problems  and  equipment  of  the  multiple  activity  shop. 
The  course  is  designed  to  meet  the  demand  for  information  about  this  modern 
industrial  arts  movement. 

Prerequisite:    12  semester  hours  of  Industrial  Arts. 

LATIN 

Students  who  have  had  less  than  two  years  of  high  school  Latin  take  the 
required  courses  in  the  University  High  School;  those  with  two  years  begin 
with  Latin  111;    three  years,  Latin  112;    and  four  years,  Latin  113. 

Students  electing  Latin  as  a  first  teaching  field  take  as  a  minimum  the 
following  courses:  Latin  111,  112,  113,  114  and  additional  courses  chosen 
from  the  remaining  electives  in  Latin  to  make  a  total  of  32  semester  hours. 
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Students  electing  Latin  as  a  second  teaching  field  take  as  a  minimum  the 
following  courses:  Latin  111,  112,  113,  114  and  additional  courses  chosen 
from  the  remaining  electives  in  Latin  to  make  a  total  of  24  semester  hours. 

Students  electing  Latin  as  a  third  teaching  field  take  as  a  minimum  the 
following  courses:    Latin  111,  112,  113,  114.    Total:  16  hours. 

111.  Cicero— I  (4) 

Translations  of  four  or  five  orations  selected  from  the  Catilinarians,  the  Pro 
Imperio  Pompei,  and  the  Pro  Archia,  with  due  attention  to  the  political  and 
historical  background  of  each.  Review  of  Latin  inflections  and  syntax;  some 
drill  in  writing  simple  Latin. 

Prerequisite:   Two  years  of  high-school  Latin. 

112.  Vergil— II  (4) 

A  semester  course  in  the  reading  of  the  Aeneid,  Books  I-VI.  Study  of  the 
purpose,  sources,  merits,  and  fame  of  the  Aeneid,  and  its  references  to  other 
classic  epics.  Study  of  poetical  syntax,  figures  of  speech,  prosody,  and  mythology 
in  the  Aeneid. 

Prerequisite:    Latin  111  or  three  years  of  high-school  Latin. 

113.  Latin  Prose  Composition — I  (4) 

A  thorough  and  systematic  review,  of  Latin  inflections  and  syntax.  Written 
and  oral  exercises  in  the  use  of  Latin  constructions.  Some  practice  in  writing 
connected  discourse  based  on  Latin  authors. 

Prerequisite:    Latin  112  or  four  years  of  high-school  Latin. 

114.  Livy— II  (4) 

Selections  from  books  I,  XXI.  XXII  of  Livy's  History  of  Rome.  Study  of 
some  of  the  most  important  phases  of  the  history  of  the  Roman  people.  Livy 
as  a  historian  and  writer. 

Prerequisite:    Latin  113. 

115.  Sallust,  De  Conuratione  Catilinae — (Summer  only)  (3) 

A  translation  course  of  comparatively  easy  Latin  prose.  The  historical  back- 
ground of  Cicero's  orations  against  Cataline  is  emphasized  together  with  a  care- 
ful study  of  the  grammatical  structure  of  the  language  of  this  period. 

Prerequisite:    Three  years  of  Latin. 

132.    Selections  from  Caesar's  Gallic  and  Civil  Wars — (Summer  only)   (3) 
A  translation  of  selections  of  historical  importance  from  Caesar.   Emphasis 

on  problems  connected  with  the  reading  and  translation  of  Latin ;  and  a  thorough 

review  of  Latin  forms  and  syntax. 

Prerequisite:    Latin  114  or  one  year  of  college  Latin. 

211.    Cicero's  Essays — I  (4) 

Reading  of  Cicero's  De  Senectute  and  De  Amicitia.  An  appreciation  of 
these  essays  as  literary  masterpieces,  both  in  language  and  in  thought.  Discussion 
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of  the  treatment  of  the  same  themes  by  other  writers,  ancient  and  modern.  Syntax 
and  figures  peculiar  to  Cicero. 
Prerequisite:    Latin  114. 

212.   Plautus  and  Terence— II  (4) 

Intensive  reading  of  at  least  three  plays  of  Plautus  and  Terence  and  a 
recognition  of  the  importance  of  these  plays  as  examples  of  Roman  dramatic 
art.  Peculiarities  of  meter,  style,  and  syntax  are  discussed.  Special  readings 
are  assigned  on  the  history  of  the  theater,  the  development  of  the  Roman 
drama,  and  the  influence  of  Plautus  and  Terence  on  later  drama. 

Prerequisite:    Latin  114. 

215.  Horace,  Odes  and  Epodes — I  (2) 

Translation  and  the  metrical  reading  of  Latin  poetry.  Life  in  the  Augustan 
age  and  Horace's  philosophy  of  life.   Offered  1941-42. 
Prerequisite:   Latin  114. 

216.  Horace,  Satires  and  Epistles — II  (2) 

A  continuation  of  course  215.  Offered  1941-42. 
Prerequisite:    Latin  215. 

217.  Seneca's  Tragedies — I  (2) 

The  Troades  and  the  Medea  will  be  read  and  attention  called  to  the  influ- 
ence of  Seneca  on  later  writers.  Offered  1941-42. 
Prerequisite:   Latin  114. 

218.  Tacitus— II  (2) 

Agricola  and  Germania.  An  introduction  to  the  prose  of  the  Silver  period. 
Offered  1941-42. 

Prerequisite:   Latin  114. 

219.  Current  Trends  in  the  Teaching  of  Latin — (Summer  only)  (3) 

An  analysis  and  evaluation  of  the  objectives,  content,  and  methods  in 
the  teaching  of  Latin,  and  a  study  of  textbooks  and  other  teaching  materials 
of  Latin. 

Prerequisite:   One  year  of  college  Latin  beyond  Vergil. 

221.  Pliny's  Epistles— I  (2) 

Prose  of  the  Silver  period.   Offered  1940-41. 
Prerequisite:   Latin  114. 

222.  Martial's  Epigrams — II  (2) 

The  reading  of  Latin  poetry  and  a  study  of  social  life  under  the  emperors. 
Offered  1940-41. 

Prerequisite:    Latin  114. 

225.    Latin-English  Etymology — I  (2) 

A  lecture  course  showing  the  relation  of  the  various  Indo-European  lan- 
guages to  each  other,  the  place  of  Latin  and  English  among  these  languages, 
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and  the  history  of  the  Latin  elements  in  English.  Some  treatment  of  the  subject 
of  semantics,  especially  as  it  applies  to  Latin  words  in  English.    Should  be 
taken  by  all  who  make  Latin  a  first  or  second  teaching  field.   Offered  1940-41. 
Prerequisite:    Eight  hours  of  college  Latin. 

226.    Roman  Private  Life — II  (2) 

A  lecture  course  designed  to  furnish  background  for  the  Latin  teacher. 
An  introduction  to  Roman  topography  is  included.  This  course  should  be 
taken  by  all  who  make  Latin  a  first  or  second  teaching  field.   Offered  1940-41. 

Prerequisite:  Eight  hours  of  college  Latin;  History  students,  senior  col- 
lege standing. 

231.    Ovid,  Metamorphoses — (Summer  only)  (3) 

A  teacher's  training  course  in  the  translation,  scansion,  and  reading  of 
Latin  poetry. 

Prerequisite:    Latin  112  or  114. 

LIBRARY 

212.    The  Library  as  Information  Center — (Summer  only)  (3) 

Familiarity  with  reference  tools  and  with  books  for  the  high  school, 
also  techniques  for  training  pupils  to  use  books. 

262.    Library  Service  in  the  Small  School — I  (3) 

Stress  on  the  place  of  the  library  in  the  small  school,  planning  and 
equipping  of  the  small  school  library,  use,  methods  of  care  of  school  library 
materials. 

Prerequisite:    English  101,  102,  103,  or  104  or  Education  220. 

MATHEMATICS 

Students  electing  Mathematics  as  a  first  teaching  field  take  as  a  minimum 
the  following  courses:  Mathematics  111,  112,  115,  116,  211,  212,  215,  220, 
221,  222,  231,  232.    Total:    32  hours. 

Students  electing  Mathematics  as  a  second  teaching  field  take  as  a  mini- 
mum the  following  courses:  Mathematics  111,  112,  115,  116,  211,  215,  222, 
231.   Total:  22  hours. 

Students  electing  Mathematics  as  a  third  teaching  field  take  as  a  minimum 
the  following  courses:  Mathematics  111,  112,  115,  116,  221,  222.  Total: 
18  hours. 

101.    Arithmetic  (Kindergarten-Primary) — I  (2)  or  II  (2) 

This  course  includes  a  study  of  the  number  work  of  the  first  four  grades, 
and  the  best  methods  of  teaching  the  subject  matter.  Particular  attention  is 
paid  to  the  meaning  and  development  of  the  fundamental  processes  dealing 
with  integers,  and  to  the  development  of  the  meaning  of  a  fraction.  Diagnostic 
testing  and  remedial  teaching  as  related  to  the  problem  of  individual  differ- 
ences receive  ample  treatment. 
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102.  Arithmetic  (Intermediate)— I  (3)  or  II  (3) 

A  rapid  survey  is  made  of  the  number  work  of  the  first  four  grades. 
Then  follows  an  intensive  study  of  the  subject  matter  of  the  arithmetic  of 
the  fifth  and  sixth  grades,  and  the  best  methods  of  teaching  it.  Particular 
attention  is  paid  to  the  broader  meanings  of  a  fraction  and  the  uses  of  frac- 
tions, and  to  the  need  and  uses  of  decimals.  A  study  is  made  of  the  common 
measures  and  how  to  present  them.  The  meaning,  the  uses,  and  the  solution 
of  the  first  basic  problems  of  percentage  are  discussed. 

103.  Arithmetic  (Upper  Grades)— I  (3)  or  II  (3) 

This  course  is  a  study  of  the  mensuration  and  percentage  of  the  seventh 
and  eighth  grades.  In  the  work  of  mensuration  the  intuitive  geometry  is 
emphasized.  Simple  truths  are  discovered  by  construction  and  measurement. 
The  rules  for  finding  the  areas  of  surfaces  and  volumes  of  solids  are  developed 
experimentally,  and  the  results  used  in  the  solutions  of  problems.  The  three 
basic  problems  of  percentage  are  studied.  Then  follows  a  consideration  of  the 
applications  of  percentage  with  special  attention  to  their  economic  aspects 
and  usages  in  the  business  world. 

Prerequisite:  One  year  of  high  school  algebra  and  one  year  of  plane 
geometry. 

104.  Arithmetic  (Rural)— I  (3)  or  II  (3) 

This  course  is  planned  to  give  a  professional  treatment  of  the  subject 
matter  of  the  arithmetic  of  the  first  six  grades,  with  emphasis  upon  the  best 
modern  methods  of  teaching.  A  careful  study  is  made  of  our  number  system, 
of  the  fundamental  processes  with  whole  numbers,  fractions,  and  decimals,  of 
the  ordinary  units  of  measure,  of  problems  and  their  solution. 

105.  Advanced  Algebra — I  (2) 

This  course  is  for  students  who  have  had  only  one  year  of  algebra  in 
high  school,  and  who  wish  to  continue  the  study  of  mathematics. 

106.  Solid  Geometry— I  (2) 

This  course  is  for  students  who  have  had  only  one  year  of  geometry  in 
high  school,  and  wish  to  continue  the  study  of  mathematics. 

111.  Algebra-Trigonometry — I  (3)  or  II  (3) 

This  course  includes  a  rapid  review  of  the  quadratic  equation,  arith- 
metical and  geometrical  progressions,  and  the  binomial  theorem.  Synthetic 
division,  the  factor-remainder  theorem,  and  an  introduction  to  determinants 
are  considered.  The  following  topics  of  plane  trigonometry  are  studied:  the 
trigonometric  functions  and  their  relations,  solving  the  right  triangle  and  the 
general  triangle,  trigonometric  equations,  logarithms  and  their  uses. 

Prerequisite:  Three  semesters  of  high  school  algebra  or  Mathematics  105; 
one  year  of  plane  geometry;  one  half  year  of  solid  geometry  or  Mathe- 
matics 106. 

112.  Analytical  Geometry— I  (3)  or  II  (3) 

This  course  is  a  study  of  the  point,  line,  triangle,  and  the  circle,  an 
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introduction  to  the  properties  of  the  parabola,  ellipse,  and  hyperbola,  polar 
coordinates,  and  the  general  equation  of  the  second  degree. 
Prerequisite:  Mathematics  111. 

115.  Calculus— I  (3) 

This  course  deals  with  the  elements  of  the  differential  calculus  and  some 
of  its  applications.  Graphs  of  functions,  theory  of  limits,  maximum  and 
minimum  values  of  functions,  and  applications  selected  from  many  fields  of 
study  are  considered. 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  112. 

116.  Calculus— II  (3) 

This  course  deals  with  the  introduction  to  the  integral  calculus  and  its 
applications,  indefinite  and  definite  integrals,  area  under  a  curve,  lengths  of 
curves,  surfaces  of  revolution,  and  solids  of  revolution. 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  115. 

211.  College  Geometry— I  (2) 

This  course  includes  a  study  of  the  concepts  and  theorems  and  construc- 
tions with  the  modern  geometry  of  the  circle  and  the  triangle,  the  quadrilateral 
and  the  quadrangle,  and  other  related  topics.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  proving 
original  exercises,  construction  work,  generalizations,  and  the  connections  of 
the  subject  with  the  subject  matter  of  high  school  geometry. 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  116. 

212.  College  Geometry— II  (2) 

This  course  is  a  continuation  of  Mathematics  211,  with  an  introduction 
to  the  theory  of  descriptive  geometry  and  projective  geometry.  Emphasis  is 
placed  on  the  analytical  proofs  of  the  many  theorems  considered.  Many  draw- 
ing plates  are  required  in  order  that  the  student  understand  the  theory  in- 
volved. 

Prerequisite:   Mathematics  211. 

215.    Higher  Algebra— I  (2) 

This  course  deals  with  the  following  topics:  theory  of  equations,  deter- 
minants, a  study  of  choice  and  chance,  solution  of  cubic  and  biquadratic  equa- 
tions, Sylvester's  method  of  elimination,  and  an  introduction  to  symmetric 
functions. 

Prerequisite:    Mathematics  112. 

220.    History  of  Mathematics— II  (2) 

This  course  includes  (1)  a  chronological  survey  of  the  growth  of  mathe- 
matics dealing  with  the  persons  who  have  made  outstanding  contributions 
to  elementary  mathematics  and  the  environment  from  which  they  came,  and 
(2)  a  detailed  study  of  the  development  of  the  special  subjects  of  mathematics 
through  the  first  steps  of  the  calculus,  with  a  brief  survey  of  the  mathematics 
since  the  invention  of  the  calculus.    Throughout  the  course,  attention  is  paid 
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to  the  relation  of  the  historical  aspects  of  mathematics  to  the  teaching  of 
high  school  mathematics. 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  116. 

221.  Junior  High  School  Mathematics — I  (3) 

This  course  treats  of  (1)  the  principles  underlying  the  selection  of  ma- 
terials for  a  junior  high  school  course,  (2)  a  study  of  the  subject  matter 
of  intuitive  geometry,  mensuration,  and  percentage  with  attention  to  methods 
of  presentation,  (3)  a  study  of  the  algebra  and  trigonometry  content  with  a 
discussion  of  problems  of  teaching,  and  (4)  general  consideration  of  texts, 
tests,  classroom  equipment,  library  lists.  Throughout  the  course,  attention 
is  paid  to  cultivating  an  appreciation  of  the  contribution  of  mathematics  to 
the  progress  of  civilization. 

Prerequisite:   Mathematics  116. 

222.  Senior  High  School  Mathematics — II  (3) 

This  course  treats  of  the  objectives  to  be  realized  in  the  teaching  of 
geometry  and  advanced  algebra  in  the  senior  high  school,  with  a  study  of 
materials  and  methods.  It  includes  a  critical  study  of  the  topics  necessary 
for  a  teacher's  background:  in  geometry,  postulational  thinking,  definitions 
and  their  uses,  the  meaning  of  a  proof,  indirect  proof,  duality,  continuity, 
symmetry,  and  the  proving  of  original  exercises;  in  algebra,  the  growth  of 
the  number  system,  the  solution  of  equations,  graphing,  the  function  idea, 
and  verbal  problems. 

Prerequisite:   Mathematics  116. 

231.  Calculus— I  (3) 

This  course  includes  a  study  of  the  following  topics:  partial  differentiation, 
introduction  to  the  geometry  of  space,  envelopes,  evolutes,  maximum  and  mini- 
mum of  functions  of  two  variables,  multiple  integration,  centroids,  and  work 
and  pressure  integrals. 

Prerequisite:    Mathematics  116  and  215. 

232.  Problems  in  Applied  Mathematics — II  (3) 

This  course  includes  the  solutions  of  problems  selected  from  many  fields 
of  study.  The  following  topics  are  considered:  the  fundamental  theorem  of  the 
integral  calculus,  theory  of  continuity,  Rolle's  theorem,  mean  value  theorem,  in- 
determinate forms,  curvature,  infinite  series,  expansion  of  functions,  and  an 
introduction  to  elliptic  integrals.  The  main  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  give  the 
student  a  broad  understanding  of  the  power  of  mathematics  in  order  that  his 
teaching  can  be  more  effective  with  high  school  pupils. 

Prerequisite:    Mathematics  231. 

240.    Differential  Equations— I  (2)  or  II  (2) 

This  course  deals  with  an  introduction  to  the  theory  and  solution  of 
linear  differential  equations.  This  course  is  planned  for  students  who  expect 
to  study  topics  in  advanced  physics,  or  for  students  who  expect  to  continue 
graduate  work  in  mathematics. 

Prerequisite:   Mathematics  231. 
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250.   Advanced  Methods  in  Arithmetic — I  (2)  or  II  (2) 

This  course  is  planned  for  administrators,  for  supervisors  of  the  teaching 
of  arithmetic,  and  for  teachers  of  experience.  It  is  chiefly  concerned  with  the 
techniques  of  diagnosis  and  remedial  teaching. 

Prerequisite:   Mathematics  101,  102,  103,  or  104;   and  Psychology  111. 

MUSIC 

Students  electing  Music  as  a  first  teaching  field  take  as  a  minimum  the 
following  courses:  Music  107,  111  or  112,  113,  114,  122,  124,  209,  211,  215, 
236,  244,  and  additional  courses  chosen  from  the  remaining  electives  in  Music 
to  make  a  total  of  35  semester  hours. 

Students  electing  Music  as  a  second  teaching  field  take  as  a  minimum 
the  following  courses:  Music  107,  (105,  111,  or  112),  113,  114,  122,  and 
additional  courses  chosen  from  the  remaining  electives  in  Music  to  make  a 
total  of  21  semester  hours. 

Students  electing  Music  as  a  third  teaching  field  should  secure  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  director  of  the  music  division.   Total:    18  hours. 

PARTICIPATION  REQUIREMENTS 

Students  who  choose  music  as  a  first  teaching  field  are  required  to  par- 
ticipate in  one  vocal  organization,  in  band,  and  in  orchestra,  as  soon  as  they 
qualify  and  for  the  remainder  of  their  course.  Those  who  choose  music  as  a 
second  field  must  participate  in  one  vocal  and  one  instrumental  group,  and 
those  choosing  it  as  a  third  field  in  at  least  one  organization  under  the 
conditions  stated  above. 

CREDIT 
One  POINT  will  be  recorded  for  a  minimum  of  36  hours  of  participation 
in  a  musical  organization  per  semester.  A  special  blank  is  provided  for  this 
purpose  and  is  kept  on  file  in  the  Appointment  Bureau  office  in  order  that 
the  superintendents  may  have  complete  information  as  to  the  scope  and 
quality  of  the  student's  music  activities.  After  a  student  has  accumulated  a 
total  of  18  participation  points,  he  is  entitled  to  one  semester  hour  for  each 
additional  point,  which  will  constitute  a  part  of  his  regular  program  and 
may  be  applied  toward  graduation  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  de- 
partment. 

101.  Music— I  (2)  or  II  (2) 

Open  to  students  in  the  Primary  Curriculum.  Rote  singing  as  a  basis  for 
the  study  of  tonal  and  rhythmic  elements  in  music;  notation;  note  reading 
of  much  simple  song  material;  creative  work;  the  singing  voice;  practice 
in  the  use  of  a  pitch-pipe;    and  acquaintance  with  the  piano  key-board. 

102.  Music— I  (2)  or  II  (2) 

Open  to  students  in  the  Primary  Curriculum.  A  study  of  the  child  voice, 
its  development  and  care,  and  of  various  types  of  music  activities  suitable 
for  elementary  grades;   examination  of  materials;   courses  of  study  for  pri- 
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mary  grades ;   the  place  of  music  in  the  integrated  program ;  opportunity  for 
observation  in  the  training  school. 

Prerequisite:   Music  101. 

103.  Music— I  (2)  or  II  (2) 

Open  to  students  in  the  Intermediate,  Upper  Grades,  and  Rural  Cur- 
ricula. A  study  of  the  basic  principles  and  techniques  of  teaching  music  in 
the  intermediate  and  upper  grades,  and  rural  schools  (separate  sections  for 
each  of  these  divisions),  instructional  planning,  and  evaluation  of  basic  texts 
and  other  forms  of  music  curriculum  materials. 

104.  Rural  School  Music — (Summer  only)  (3) 

This  course  is  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  teacher  in  the  rural 
community.  It  is  a  study  of  the  basic  principles  and  techniques  of  teaching 
music,  instructional  planning,  and  evaluation  of  basic  texts  and  other  forms 
of  music  curriculum  materials;  the  possibilities  of  the  use  of  the  radio  and 
phonograph  in  the  rural  schools;  the  public  program,  and  instruction  in 
directing  community  singing. 

105.  Fundamentals  of  Music— (Summer  only)  (3) 

This  is  a  practical  course  in  sight  singing  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of 
teachers  who  have  not  had  the  theory  and  practice  of  so-fa  singing  in  the  ele- 
mentary school  or  high  school.  The  course  deals  primarily  with  a  review  of 
rudiments,  singing  by  syllable,  ear  training,  dictation,  and  other  problems  nec- 
essary for  success  in  teaching  music.  This  course  may  be  substituted  for  Primary 
Music  101,  Music  103  or  Music  111. 

107.   Music  Appreciation — I  (1)  or  II  (1) 

This  course,  by  giving  the  student  opportunity  to  hear  and  perform  many 
pieces  of  good  music,  purposes  to  enrich  his  experience,  increase  his  enjoy- 
ment in  music,  and  make  him  aware  of  the  association  of  music  with  literature 
and  art. 

111.  Sight  Singing  and  Ear  Training — I  (2) 

This  is  a  practical  course  in  sight  singing  open  to  students  who  have  not 
had  the  theory  and  practice  in  so-fa  singing  in  the  elementary  or  high  school. 
The  course  deals  primarily  with  a  review  of  rudiments,  singing  by  syllable,  ear 
training,  and  dictation. 

Prerequisite:  Ability  to  sing  simple  melodies  by  rote  and  a  knowledge  of 
the  rudiments  of  music. 

112.  Sight  Singing  and  Ear  Training — I  (2) 

This  is  an  advanced  course  in  sight  singing  and  ear  training  open  to  students 
who  have  had  the  theory  and  practice  in  so-fa  singing  in  the  elementary  or  high 
school.  The  purpose  of  the  course  is  further  development  of  skill  in  sight  sing- 
ing, recognizing  intervals,  and  writing  melodies  and  chords  from  dictation. 

Prerequisite:    Ample  preliminary  training  in  sight  singing. 
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113.  Conducting  (Vocal)— I  (3) 

A  study  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  baton  technique,  routine  of 
organization  and  rehearsal  of  music  groups,  criteria  for  the  selection  of  vocal 
materials,  and  program  building.   Practical  work  in  conducting. 

Prerequisite:  Ability  to  sing  simple  melodies  and  a  knowledge  of  the 
rudiments  of  music. 

114.  Methods  of  Group  Instruction  (String) — I  (3)  or  II  (3) 

Practical  instruction  in  playing,  and  methods  of  teaching  the  string  in- 
struments of  the  orchestra. 

121.  Methods  of  Group  Instruction  (Advanced  String) — I  (3)  or  II  (3) 

This  is  a  continuation  of  the  elementary  course  in  methods  of  Group 
Instruction  (String). 

Prerequisite:  Music  114. 

122.  Methods  of  Group  Instruction  (Piano) — II  (2) 

Practical  instruction  in  playing,  and  methods  of  teaching  class  piano. 

123.  Methods  of  Group  Instruction  (Advanced  Piano) — I  (2) 

This  is  a  continuation  of  the  elementary  course  in  methods  of  Group 
Instruction  (Piano). 

Prerequisite:   Music  122. 

124.  Music  Education — II  (3) 

A  study  of  the  basic  principles  and  techniques  of  teaching  music  in  the 
lower  grades,  instructional  planning,  and  evaluation  of  basic  texts  and  other 
forms  of  music  curriculum  materials.  This  course  emphasizes  observation 
and  discussion  of  activities  in  the  music  classes  in  the  lower  grades  in  the 
training  school. 

125.  Methods  of  Group  Instruction  (Woodwind) — I  (3)  or  II  (3) 

Practical  instruction  in  playing,  and  methods  of  teaching  the  woodwind 
instruments  of  the  band  and  orchestra. 

131.  Methods  of  Group  Instruction  (Voice) — II  (2) 

Practical  instruction  in  singing  and  methods  of  teaching  voice  classes  in 
high  school. 

Prerequisite:  Ability  to  sing  simple  melodies  and  a  knowledge  of  the 
rudiments  of  music. 

132.  Methods  of  Group  Instruction  (Advanced  Voice) — I  (2) 

This  is  a  continuation  of  the  elementary  course  in  methods  of  Group 
Instruction  (Voice). 

Prerequisite:  Music  131. 
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151.    Literature  of  Music — I  (2) 

The  purpose  of  the  course  is  to  acquaint  the  student  with  an  abundance 
of  music  literature  from  the  general  or  cultural  point  of  view.  Chamber 
music  and  the  smaller  forms  of  instrumental  and  vocal  music  will  be  stressed 
with  reference  to  style,  schools,  and  general  trends. 

209.    Harmony— II  (3) 

A  study,  through  ear,  eye,  and  keyboard  of  the  major  and  minor  scales 
in  all  keys ;  intervals,  triads,  and  their  inversions ;  simple  chord  progressions ; 
the  dominant  seventh  and  its  inversions  in  the  major  and  minor  modes. 
Written  work. 

Prerequisite:    Music  111  or  112. 

211.    Harmony— I  (3) 

This  is  a  continuation  of  Course  209.  A  study,  through  the  ear,  eye,  and 
keyboard  of  the  secondary  triads  and  seventh  chords;  modulation  and  key 
transitions.   Written  work. 

Prerequisite:    Music  209. 

215.    History  of  Music — I  (2) 

A  study  of  the  development  of  music  from  the  beginning  of  history  and 
including  the  time  of  Beethoven.  Nationalities,  schools,  and  composers  are 
studied.  The  relation  of  music  to  the  history  of  civilization  is  shown,  and 
abundant  musical  illustrations  are  presented. 

217.    Orchestration — (Summer  only)  (3) 

A  practical  course  in  scoring  piano  pieces  for  orchestras  of  varying  in- 
strumentation, involving  tonal  balance,  color  or  timbre,  and  technical  problems. 
This  course  will  also  include  practical  work  in  scoring  for  band  units  of  va- 
rious instrumental  combinations  and  in  re-scoring  published  arrangements  to 
accommodate  bands  of  varying  instrumentation.  Scores  completed  in  this  class 
will  be  performed  by  campus  organizations  during  the  season  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  persons  scoring  the  works. 

Prerequisite:    Music  209  or  211,  or  adequate  background  in  Harmony. 

223.    Methods  of  Group  Instruction  (Advanced  Woodwind) — I  (2) 

This  is  a  continuation  of  the  elementary  course  in  Methods  of  Group 
Instruction  (Woodwind). 

Prerequisite:    Music  125. 

232.    Methods  of  Group  Instruction  (Brass) — II  (3) 

Practical  instruction  in  playing,  and  methods  of  teaching  the  brass  in- 
struments of  the  band  and  orchestra. 
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233.  Group    Method    of    Instruction    (Brass    and    Percussion)  —  (Summer 
only)  (3) 

Practical  instruction  in  playing,  and  methods  of  teaching  the  brass  and 
percussion  instruments  of  the  band  and  orchestra.  May  be  substituted  for 
Music  232  and  234. 

234.  Methods  of  Group  Instruction  (Percussion) — II  (2) 

Practical  instruction  in  playing,  and  methods  of  teaching  the  percussion 
instruments  of  the  band  and  orchestra. 

235.  Music  Education — I  (3) 

A  study  of  the  basic  principles  and  techniques  of  teaching  music  in  the 
intermediate  and  upper  grades,  instructional  planning,  and  criteria  for  the 
selection  of  music  materials.  This  course  emphasizes  observation  and  dis- 
cussion of  activities  in  the  music  classes  in  the  intermediate  and  upper  grades 
in  the  training  school. 

236.  Advanced  Conducting  (Instrumental) — II  (3) 

A  continuation  of  the  study  of  baton  technique,  score  reading,  organiza- 
tion and  rehearsal  routine,  criteria  for  selection  of  instrumental  material 
suitable  to  the  ability  of  different  groups,  and  program  building.  Observa- 
tion and  discussion  of  the  activities  in  the  instrumental  groups  in  the  training 
school;    practical  work  in  conducting  instrumental  groups. 

244.    History  of  Music — II  (2) 

This  course  begins  with  the  Romanticists  and  includes  a  detailed  study 
of  twentieth  century  music. 

252.  Literature  of  Music — II  (2) 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  give  opportunity  for  the  study  of  the 
larger  forms  of  music  with  special  emphasis  on  the  symphony,  oratorio,  and 
opera. 

253.  Chamber  Music— I  (1)  or  II  (1) 

A  study  of  chamber  music  for  all  combinations,  and  practical  experience 
in  performance. 

254.  Chamber  Music— I  (1)  or  II  (1) 

A  continuation  of  the  study  of  chamber  music  for  all  combinations  of  in- 
struments and  practical  experience  and  performance. 

255.  Vocal  Ensemble— I  (1)  or  II  (1) 

A  study  of  vocal  materials,  and  practical  experience  in  performance. 

256.  Current  Trends  in  Instrumental  Music — (Summer  only)  (3) 

A  course  for  experienced  teachers,  principals,  superintendents,  and  advanced 
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students  concerned  with  the  administration  and  supervision  of  instrumental 
music  in  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools.  Consideration  will  be  given  to 
pupil  development  through  an  adequate  and  appropriate  program  of  music  in 
the  schools;  a  critical  study  of  the  methods  and  materials  in  current  use;  the 
place  of  the  band,  small  ensemble,  and  orchestra  in  the  school  and  the  com- 
munity; the  marching  band;  current  research  that  may  affect  instrumental 
teaching. 

257.    Music  in  the  Integrated  Program — (Summer  only)   (3) 

This  course  is  planned  to  help  the  room  teacher  and  teachers  of  special 
subjects  in  fitting  music  materials  and  activities  to  the  needs  of  pupils  as 
they  carry  forward  the  varied  activities  of  the  modern  school  program. 

Units  of  activity  involving  various  types  of  music  expression  will  be 
demonstrated  and  discussed.  Opportunity  will  be  given  for  all  members  of 
the  class  to  work  out  plans  for  use  in  units  developed  in  their  own  teach- 
ing situations. 

Music  Seminar — (Summer  only) 

The  purpose  of  the  seminar  is  to  provide  an  opportunity  for  experienced 
teachers,  principals,  and  superintendents  to  discuss  the  problems  peculiar  to  their 
particular  music  situation  (vocal  and  instrumental)  with  the  members  of  the 
music  staff  and,  through  an  exchange  of  ideas  and  experience,  attempt  to  find 
a  satisfactory  solution.  The  plan  is  to  meet  one  hour  each  week  at  a  time  that  is 
most  convenient  for  those  who  wish  to  participate.  This  is  a  non-credit  course. 

COURSES  FOR  MUSIC  TEACHERS  OFFERED  AT 
NATIONAL  MUSIC  CAMP 

Interlochen,  Michigan 
104.    Grade  School  Vocal  Methods — (Summer  only)  (1) 

Kindergarten  through  sixth  grade.  Teaching  methods,  literature,  voice 
training  suitable  for  children  in  these  grades. 

(This  course  can  be  substituted  for  the  required  course  in  the  Primary 
and  Intermediate  Grade  Curricula.) 

113.  High  School  Vocal  Music  Teaching — (Summer  only)  (1) 

Teaching  methods  for  junior  and  senior  high  schools;  voice  testing  and 
training;  choir  training;  literature;  baton  technique  and  practical  work  in 
conducting.  A  practical  course,  covering  all  branches  of  vocal  music  teaching 
in  the  junior  and  senior  high  schools. 

(Accepted  toward  graduation  in  place  of  Conducting- Vocal  113.) 

114.  Methods  of  Group  Instruction  (String) — (Summer  only)  (1) 

A  course  in  the  teaching  of  stringed  instruments  (violin,  viola,  cello, 
bass)  in  which  the  members  of  the  class  study  the  technique  of  the  instru- 
ments as  well  as  teaching  methods,  including  practice  teaching.  Instruments 
are  furnished  by  the  Camp. 
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118.    Wind  Instrument  Methods — (Summer  only)  (1) 

A  course  in  the  teaching  of  wind  instruments  (flute,  piccolo,  oboe, 
clarinet,  saxophone,  bassoon,  horn,  trumpet,  cornet,  trombone,  baritone,  tuba, 
mellophone)  in  which  the  members  of  the  class  study  the  technique  of  the 
instruments  as  well  as  teaching  methods,  including  practice  teaching.  Instru- 
ments furnished  by  the  Camp. 

123.    Elementary  Harp  Class — (Summer  only)  (1) 
Applied  music  practice.   One  hour  daily. 

133.    Choir  Class — (Summer  only)  (1) 

A  practical  course  covering  all  branches  of  choir  training  including  methods 
and  materials.  Participation  in  the  camp  choir  rehearsals  and  concerts  is  re- 
quired. 

14 1.   Master  Classes — (Summer  only)  Credit  to  be  determined 

Master  classes  will  be  offered  in  the  following :  voice,  violin,  viola,  cello, 

string  bass,  clarinet,  flute,  oboe,  bassoon,  saxophone,  trumpet,  trombone,  and 

French  horn. 

These  courses  are  designed  to  give  students  an  opportunity  for  group 

study  with  artist  teachers  in  the  different  fields  of  music.    Enrollment  is 

limited  to  not  less  than  four  nor  more  than  ten. 

216.  Marching  Band  Tactics — (Summer  only)  (1) 

A  course  in  field  tactics  common  to  school  and  college  bands,  including 
actual  practice  in  training  marching  units,  baton  technique  (including 
twirling)  and  platting  formations.  A  practical  course  for  band  directors. 

217.  Orchestration — (Summer  only)  (2) 

A  practical  course  in  scoring  piano  pieces  for  orchestras  of  varying  in- 
strumentation, involving  tonal  balance,  color  or  timbre,  and  technical  prob- 
lems. This  course  will  also  include  practical  work  in  scoring  for  band  units 
of  various  instrumental  combinations  and  in  re-scoring  published  arrange- 
ments to  accommodate  bands  of  varying  instrumentation.  Scores  completed 
in  this  class  will  be  performed  by  Camp  organizations  during  season  under 
the  direction  of  the  persons  scoring  the  works. 

234.    Methods  of  Group  Instruction  (Percussion) — (Summer  only)  (1) 

A  course  in  the  technique  of  all  instruments  of  the  percussion  family 
(drums,  timpani,  cymbals,  castinets,  tambourine,  gong,  bells,  chimes,  xylo- 
phone, marimba,  etc.)  in  which  the  members  of  the  class  master  the  common 
techniques  sufficiently  to  guide  them  in  instructing  their  pupils  in  the  proper 
ways  to  produce  desired  percussion  effects. 

236.    Advanced  Conducting  (Instrumental) — (Summer  only)   (1) 

A  study  of  baton  technique,  score  reading,  organization  and  rehearsal 
routine,  criteria  for  selection  of  instrumental  material  suitable  to  the  ability 
of  different  groups,  and  program  building.  Practical  work  in  conducting 
instrumental  groups. 
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237.    Instrumental  Teaching  Methods — (Summer  only) 

Credit  to  be  determined 

This  course  includes  teaching  methods,  conducting,  literature,  organiza- 
tion, performance  practice  and  practice  teaching  of  orchestra  and  band.  A 
practical  course,  covering  all  branches  of  instrumental  music  teaching  in  the 
junior  and  senior  high  school,  inclusive  of  reading  and  studying  band  and 
orchestra  materials  of  all  grade  levels. 

260.  Radio  for  the  Teacher — (Summer  only)  (2) 

Practical  guidance  for  the  teacher  who  wants  to  make  the  most  of  the 
splendid  educational  resources  now  on  the  air;  aids  for  the  teacher  who  is 
chairman  of  school  radio  committee;  techniques  of  utilization  of  programs, 
methods  of  preparing  students  in  advance  of  broadcasts  and  follow-up;  aids 
from  broadcasters  and  other  sources;  audience  preparation  methods  and  lis- 
tener aids;  a  review  of  the  developments  in  education  by  radio  in  the  United 
States  and  abroad  together  with  estimate  of  trends;  advice  to  teachers  on  the 
latest  developments  in  equipment  and  suggestions  on  methods  of  selecting 
radio  equipment  for  the  classroom;  central  sound  systems,  recording  equipment, 
and  other  problems  as  they  present  themselves. 

261.  Program  Planning  and  Script  Writing — (Summer  only)  (2) 

This  course  will  include  theory  and  practice  in  organizing  radio  programs, 
planning,  outlining,  testing.  The  script  writing  will  include  theory  and  clinic 
examinations  of  scripts;  methods  of  securing  and  holding  audience  attention; 
various  types  of  scripts;  transitions;  dialogue;  dramatic  development;  use  of 
music;  announcements;  continuity  for  musical  programs. 

262.  Program  Direction  and  Production — (Summer  only)  (2) 

The  theory  and  practice  of  microphone  placement  and  control;  casting; 
sound  effects;  musical  mounting;  methods  of  directing  actors;  timing. 

Engineering  and  Sound  Effects.  Short  wave.  Theory  and  practice.  Moni- 
toring programs;  microphone  balance;  special  effects;  sound  effects — re- 
corded and  manual;  practice  in  connection  with  production  practice.  Short 
wave  will  include  nature  of  reservation  by  FCC  for  non-commercial  edu- 
cational use  and  conditions  of  allocations;  equipment;  maintenance;  opera- 
tion; programming;  costs;  range  of  usefulness,  etc. 

263.  Music  for  Radio — (Summer  only)  (1) 

Theory  and  practice;  special  uses  of  music  to  meet  script  needs;  guides 
to  score  music  for  radio  needs ;  music  rights ;  arranging  for  radio  needs ;  pro- 
gramming for  music  hours;  orchestra  and  choral  balance.  Practice  in  con- 
nection with  program  production,  and  special  events.  Instruction  in  techniques 
of  showmanship;  special  devices  that  make  for  audience  appeal;  examples  of 
methods  of  successful  artists  and  radio  program  planners. 

264.  Teaching  Music  by  Radio — (Summer  only)  (1) 

A  practical  course  in  methods  of  teaching  with  small  studio  orchestra 
or  group  and  opportunity  for  observation  and  work  with  control  groups 
or  class. 
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265.  Survey  Course  in  Orchestra  Material — (Summer  only)  (1) 

This  course  will  be  a  comprehensive  study  of  all  the  materials  comprising 
the  1941  National  Competition-Festival  list  and  will  include  interpretation, 
conducting  and  score  revision.  Students  doing  satisfactory  work  in  this  course 
will  be  permitted  to  play  in  the  High  School  Orchestra. 

266.  Survey  Course  in  Band  Material — (Summer  only)  (1) 

This  course  parallels  the  course  in  orchestra  materials  and  will  be  of- 
fered at  a  separate  period.  Students  doing  satisfactory  work  in  this  course  will  be 
permitted  to  play  in  the  High  School  Band. 

271.  Advanced  Program  Planning  and  Script  Writing — (Summer  only)  (2) 

Practice  in.  organizing  and  writing  under  supervision  difficult  dramatiza- 
tions for  radio  programs;  problems  in  writing  of  unusual  difficulty;  special 
techniques  for  educational  programs. 

Prerequisite:   Music  261. 

272.  Advanced  Program  Direction  and  Production — (Summer  only)  (2) 

Building  difficult  radio  productions;  undertaking  under  supervision  the 
organization  and  recording  of  programs  using  student  actors  and  musicians 
available;  problems  in  organization  and  management  in  connection  with  pro- 
duction. 

Prerequiste:   Music  262. 

PHYSICAL  SCIENCE 

Students  electing  Physical  Science  as  a  first  teaching  field  take  as  a 
minimum  the  following  courses:  Physical  Science  110,  120,  150  and  (253, 
255)  or  (256,  258)  and  (201,  203)  or  (207,  209)  and  228  or  275  and  addi- 
tional courses  chosen  from  the  remaining  electives  in  Physical  Science  to 
make  a  total  of  35  semester  hours. 

Students  electing  Physical  Science  as  a  second  teaching  field  take  as  a 
minimum  the  following  courses:  Physical  Science  110,  120,  150  and  (253, 
255)  or  (256,  258)  and  (201,  203)  or  (207,  209)  and  228  or  275.  Total: 
21  hours. 

Students  electing  Physical  Science  as  a  third  teaching  field  take  as  a 
minimum  the  following  courses:  Physical  Science  110,  120,  150  and  (253, 
255)  or  (256,  258)  and  (201,  203)  or  (207,  209).   Total:    19  hours. 

110.    Introduction  to  Physical  Science — I  (3)  or  II  (3) 

This  is  one  of  a  series  of  three  courses  in  natural  science  required  of  all 
freshmen  in  four  year  curricula.  In  this  one,  based  upon  a  study  of  matter 
and  energy,  an  attempt  is  made  to  give  a  structural  picture  of  the  basic  com- 
ponents of  the  universe.  It  is  a  non-laboratory  course,  in  which  extensive  use 
is  made  of  lecture  demonstrations. 

120.    General  Chemistry— I  (3)  or  II  (3) 

A  study  of  the  non-metals  and  the  fundamental  principles  of  chemical 
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science.  Two  periods  of  recitations  and  one  double  period  of  laboratory 
work  per  week.  The  course  is  intended  for  science  majors  and  others  needing 
systematic  training  in  chemistry. 

Prerequisite:  Physical  Science  110,  except  for  Home  Economics  and  Agri- 
culture students. 

122.    Agricultural  General  Chemistry  Lectures — II  (3) 

A  continuation  of  course  120  including  the  study  of  the  metals  and 
elementary  qualitative  analysis.  Attention  is  given  to  soils,  fertilizers  and 
insecticides. 

Prerequisite:    Physical  Science  120. 

Students  taking  this  course  should  not  take  Physical  Science  201. 

124.    Elementary  Qualitative  Analysis  Laboratory — II  (2) 

To  accompany  course  122  including  laboratory  practice  in  the  study  of 
metallic  compounds  and  the  identification  of  simple  mixtures  of  salts. 

Prerequisite:    Physical  Science  120  with  122  accompanying  or  preceding. 
Students  taking  this  course  should  not  take  Physical  Science  203. 

131.  Agricultural  Organic  Chemistry — I  (3) 

A  consideration  of  the  chemistry  of  plants  and  animals  consisting  of 
lectures  and  one  double  period  of  laboratory  work  per  week.  Farm  chemurgic 
problems  are  given  attention. 

Prerequisite:    Physical  Science  122,  124. 

132.  Household  Chemistry — II  (3) 

A  study  of  the  chemical  problems  of  the  household,  including  fuels, 
water,  cleaners,  and  elementary  organic  chemistry  embracing  hydrocarbons, 
alcohols,  fats,  carbohydrates  and  proteins.  Two  recitations  and  one  double 
laboratory  period  per  week. 

Prerequisite:    Physical  Science  120. 

150.    General  Physics,  Mechanics — I  (3)  or  II  (3) 

A  course  in  elementary  mechanics  of  solids,  liquids,  and  gases.  Two 
recitations  and  one  double  laboratory  period  per  week.  The  work  is  in- 
tended for  science  majors  and  others  needing  systematic  training  in  physics. 

Prerequisite:    Physical  Science  110. 

201.    Qualitative  Analysis  Lectures — I  (3) 

A  continuation  of  course  120  and  embracing  a  study  of  the  metals  and 
the  separations  and  identification  of  anions  and  cations.  Three  recitations 
per  week. 

Prerequisite:    Physical  Science  120. 

203.    Qualitative  Analysis  Laboratory — I  (2) 

Laboratory  practice  on  reactions  of  the  metals  and  their  separation  and 
identification,  to  accompany  course  201.    Qualitative  analyses  of  mixtures  of 
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compounds  and  of  alloys  are  made.  Two  double  laboratory  periods  per  week. 
Prerequisite:   Physical  Science  120,  with  201  preceding  or  accompanying 
this  course. 

204.    Quantitative  Analysis  Lectures — II  (2) 

This  course  deals  with  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  quantitative 
estimation  of  metal  and  non-metal  components  of  mixtures  and  compounds. 
Numerous  problems  based  on  chemical  reactions  are  studied.  Two  recitations 
per  week. 

Prerequisite:    Physical  Science  201  (or  122)  and  203. 

206.  Quantitative  Analysis  Laboratory — II  (3) 

Practice  in  fundamental  processes  of  gravimetric  and  volumetric  analysis. 
Prerequisite:    Physical  Science  201  and  203  (or  122  and  124),  with  204 
preceding  or  accompanying  this  course. 

207.  Elementary  Organic  Chemistry  Lectures — I  (3) 

The  first  of  a  series  embracing  the  chemistry  of  the  carbon  compounds. 
Hydrocarbons,  alcohols,  isomerism,  aldehydes,  ketones,  acids  and  esters  are 
studied.  Three  recitations  per  week. 

Prerequisite:   Physical  Science  120  and  150. 

209.    Elementary  Organic  Chemistry  Laboratory — I  (2) 

Laboratory  practice  on  the  preparation  and  reactions  of  compounds  men- 
tioned in  the  preceding  course.  Two  double  periods  of  laboratory  work  per 
week. 

Prerequisite:    Physical  Science  120,  150,  with  207  to  precede  or  accompany. 

212.    Organic  Chemistry  Lectures — II  (3) 

A  continuation  of  courses  207  and  209  embracing  the  study  of  ethers, 
amines,  amides,  amino  acids,  hydroxy  acids  and  aromatic  compounds.  Three 
recitations  per  week. 

Prerequisite:   Physical  Science  207  and  209. 

214.    Organic  Chemistry  Laboratory — II  (2) 

Laboratory  practice  on  the  preparations  and  reactions  of  compounds 
mentioned  in  course  212.   Two  double  laboratory  periods  per  week. 

Prerequisite:  Physical  Science  207,  209,  with  212  preceding  or  accom- 
panying. 

221.    Physical  Chemistry  Lectures — (Summer  only)  (3) 

The  first  of  a  series  of  courses  in  theoretical  chemistry.  It  deals  with 
the  properties  of  gases,  liquids,  solids,  solutions,  elementary  thermodynamics 
and  colloids.   Three  recitations  per  week. 

Prerequisite:   Physical  Science  204,  206. 
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223.  Physical  Chemistry  Laboratory — (Summer  only)  (3) 

Laboratory  practice  to  accompany  preceding  course.  Two  double  labo- 
ratory periods  per  week. 

Prerequisite:   Physical  Science  204,  206,  with  221  accompanying. 

224.  Physical  Chemistry  Lectures — (Summer  only)  (3) 

A  continuation  of  courses  221  and  223,  embracing  equilibrium,  chemical 
kinetics,  electrical  conductance,  electrolytic  equilibrium,  hydrolysis,  polari- 
zation, photochemistry,  radioactivity,  atomic  structure,  and  quantum  theory. 
Three  recitations  per  week. 

Prerequisite:    Physical  Science  221,  223. 

226.    Physical  Chemistry  Laboratory — (Summer  only)  (3) 

Laboratory  practice  to  accompany  preceding  course.  Two  double  labo- 
ratory periods  per  week. 

Prerequisite:   Physical  Science  221,  223,  with  224  accompanying. 

228.   Materials  and  Methods  in  Chemistry — II  (2) 

The  course  includes  a  consideration  of  the  modern  scientific  viewpoint, 
the  aims  of  high  school  chemistry  instruction,  the  principles  and  methods  of 
teaching  science,  educational  psychology  applied  to  science  teaching,  the 
selection  and  organization  of  subject  matter,  examinations  and  new  type  tests, 
selection  of  texts,  equipment  and  supplies,  classroom  and  laboratory  instruc- 
tion and  management,  and  current  problems  in  chemical  education.  Extensive 
use  is  made  of  the  Journal  of  Chemical  Education. 

Prerequisite:  Physical  Science  120,  150  and  two  of  the  following:  201, 
204,  207,  212. 

252.  Household  Physics— II  (3) 

A  course  in  applied  physics  of  the  home  for  Home  Economics  majors. 
Heat,  electricity,  and  light  receive  the  major  emphasis  in  the  course.  Quan- 
titative laboratory  work  is  a  valuable  part  of  the  course.  Two  recitations  and 
one  double  laboratory  period  per  week. 

253.  Sound,  Heat,  and  Light  Lectures — I  (3)  or  II  (3) 

This  course  includes  wave  motion,  the  nature  and  properties  of  sound, 
nature  of  heat,  temperature  and  heat  measurements,  heat  transmission,  and 
applications  of  heat.  The  nature  and  properties  of  light,  the  action  of  lenses 
and  mirrors  and  their  use  in  optical  instruments  with  related  topics  are  also 
a  part  of  this  course.   Three  recitations  per  week. 

Prerequisite:    Physical  Science  150,  Mathematics  111. 

255.    Sound,  Heat,  and  Light  Laboratory — I  (2)  or  II  (2) 

Laboratory  practice,  quantitative  in  nature,  on  topics  mentioned  in  course 
253.  Two  double  periods  per  week. 

Prerequisite:  Physical  Science  150,  Mathematics  111,  with  Physical  Sci- 
ence 253  preceding  or  accompanying. 
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256.    Electricity  and  Atomic  Structure  Lectures — I  (3)  or  II  (3) 

A  study  of  the  theories  and  laws  of  magnetism  and  electricity,  including 
high  voltage  power  transmission,  together  with  an  elementary  study  of  radio- 
active substances  and  atomic  structure.  It  is  recommended  that  course  258 
accompany  this  one. 

Prerequisite:    Physical  Science  150  and  Mathematics  111,  112. 

258.    Electricity  and  Light  Laboratory — I  (2)  or  II  (2) 

Laboratory  practice  in  the  use  of  electrical  and  light  apparatus,  based 

upon  the  topics  mentioned  in  256.  Two  double  laboratory  periods  per  week. 

Prerequisite:    as  for  256  with  that  course  preceding  or  accompanying. 

261.    Advanced  Electricity  Lectures — I  (3) 

Including  circuits,  electrostatic  fields,  potential,  motors  and  generators, 
capacitance,  inductance,  transmission  and  distribution  of  power  and  ther- 
mionic tubes.   Three  recitations  per  week. 

Prerequisite:   Physical  Science  256,  258  and  Mathematics  111. 

263.  Advanced  Electricity  Laboratory — I  (2) 

Laboratory  practice  on  the  topics  studied  in  course  261.  Two  double 
laboratory  periods  per  week. 

Prerequisite:   same  as  for  course  261. 

264.  Modern  Physics— II  (3) 

Including  recent  developments  in  physics,  with  emphasis  on  atomic  struc- 
ture, conduction  of  electricity  through  gases,  molecular  mass  and  motion, 
electron  charge,  mass  radiation,  spectra,  photoelectric  phenomena,  and 
quantum  theory.    Three  recitations  per  week. 

Prerequisite:  Eight  hours  each  of  physics  and  chemistry,  and  Mathe- 
matics 115. 

265.  Advanced  Mechanics  and  Thermodynamics  Lectures — I  (3) 
Including   trajectory,   accelerated  motion,   angular  motion,  moment   of 

inertia,  simple  harmonic  motion,  radiation,  kinetic  theory,  gas  equations, 
Carnot  cycle,  entropy,  and  Kelvin  scale  of  temperature.  Three  recitations 
per  week. 

Prerequisite:    Physical  Science  253  and  Mathematics  115. 

267.    Advanced  Mechanics  and  Thermodynamics  Laboratory — I  (2) 

Laboratory  exercises  based  on  topics  listed  in  course  265.  Two  double 
laboratory  periods  per  week. 

Prerequisite:    as  for  265  with  that  course  preceding  or  accompanying. 

275.    Materials  and  Methods  in  Physics — I  (2) 

This  course  endeavors  to  present  the  purpose  of  a  beginning  course  in 
physics  and  the  proper  methods  of  presenting  the  subject  matter  to  high 
school  pupils.  Numerous  textbooks  and  current  educational  literature  per- 
taining to  the  subject  are  used  for  reference  reading.    Numerous  recently 
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published  textbooks  are  analyzed  and  evaluated.  The  purpose  and  method 
of  conducting  laboratory  experiments,  the  selection  of  experiments  and  ap- 
paratus, and  suggestions  for  properly  equipping  a  physics  laboratory  are 
given. 

Prerequisite:    Physical  Science  120,  150. 

279.  Municipal  and  Industrial  Science — (Summer  only)  (3) 

A  course  dealing  with  the  technique  of  the  school  excursion  as  an  extra- 
curricular activity  and  with  the  scientific  aspects  of  community  and  industrial 
life  as  expressed  in  public  health  and  safety  movements,  together  with  a 
study  of  typical  central  Illinois  industries.  Municipal  studies  will  include 
sanitation,  water  and  sewage  treatment,  crime  detection,  and  air  conditioning. 
Industries  include  ceramic,  sulfuric  acid,  zinc  smelting,  corn  products,  soy 
bean  milling,  dairy,  power  production  and  fuel  gases,  refrigeration  and 
domestic  engineering. 

Excursions  are  made  to  industries  within  a  radius  of  75  miles  of  Normal. 
There  are  two  excursions  per  week,  starting  at  1 :00  P.M.  On  two  other  days 
per  week  one  hour  lectures  are  held.   There  are  no  Saturday  excursions. 

It  is  expected  that  the  course  will  (a)  instruct  members  of  the  class  on 
the  excursion  method  of  instruction  (b)  and  give  its  members  such  a  back- 
ground of  applied  science  as  will  enrich  their  classroom  teaching.  There  is 
no  transportation  cost  to  the  student.  Class  limit,  twenty-one.  Registration 
should  be  made  in  advance. 

280.  Consumer's  Science — (Summer  only)  (3) 

Deals  with  problems  of  the  consumer  in  a  scientific  environment. 
Adapted  to  the  use  of  the  teacher  in  both  elementary  and  secondary  classes, 
as  well  as  to  consumer  groups,  such  as  parent-teacher  organizations  and 
women's  clubs.  The  aim  is  to  stimulate  more  intelligent  buying  by  the  public. 
Methods  for  evaluating  and  testing  the  great  variety  of  commodities  entering 
the  home,  such  as  fresh  and  canned  foods,  baking  powders,  cosmetics,  denti- 
frices, textiles,  drugs,  and  soaps  are  considered.  The  course  is  non-laboratory 
in  nature,  but  numerous  demonstrations  are  used. 

281.  Materials  and  Methods  in  General  Science — (Summer  only)  (3) 

The  course  is  designed  for  those  teaching  general  science  in  the  ele- 
mentary, junior,  and  senior  high  schools.  Consideration  will  be  given  to  the 
objectives  of  general  science  teaching,  classroom  procedures  for  different  age 
groups,  tests,  selection  of  texts  and  workbooks,  and  equipment  and  supplies. 

282.  Principles  of  Safety  Education — (Summer  only)  (3) 

A  course  for  elementary  and  secondary  teachers,  involving  a  study  of  the 
hazards  of  modern  life,  particularly  those  of  youth,  the  investigation  and 
interpretation  of  casualty  statistics,  and  the  means  employed  for  inculcating 
habits  of  safety.  Safety  reading  material  is  consulted,  charts  are  made  and 
studied,  moving  pictures  employed  and  means  considered  for  promoting  safety 
in  both  the  school  and  community.  This  course  is  not  primarily  concerned 
with  traffic  problems. 
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283.   Tests  of  Consumer  Products — (Summer  only)  (3) 

A  laboratory  course  in  the  grading  and  testing  of  consumer  products. 
This  course  is  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  home  economics  teachers, 
teachers  interested  in  consumer  education  for  high  school  pupils  and  for 
teachers  as  consumers.  No  previous  knowledge  of  chemistry  is  necessary. 
Various  canned  vegetables  and  fruits  will  be  tested  and  graded.  Fresh  fruits 
and  vegetables  along  with  meat,  poultry  and  various  dairy  products  such  as 
milk,  butter,  cream  and  ice  cream  will  be  studied  and  graded. 

PSYCHOLOGY  AND  PHILOSOPHY 

111.    General  Psychology— I  (3)  or  II  (3) 

An  introductory  course  designed  to  give  a  scientific  foundation  for  in- 
terpretation of  human  behavior.  Motives  of  men's  acts,  observing  and  at- 
tending, emotion,  learning,  memory,  and  problem-solving,  influence  of 
heredity  and  environment  upon  development,  and  personality  development 
are  the  main  problems  which  constitute  this  course. 

115.    Educational  Psychology — I  (3)  or  II  (3) 

The  aim  of  the  course  is  to  develop  judgment  and  skill  in  the  appli- 
cation of  the  principles  of  psychology  to  the  guidance  of  mental  growth  in 
children  and  adolescents,  primarily  through  the  agencies  of  the  school. 
Though  the  course  is  organized  from  within  the  field  of  educational  psy- 
chology, the  point  of  departure  in  the  case  of  many  of  the  topics  will  be 
observation  in  the  training  schools. 

Prerequisite:    Psychology  111. 

211.  Psychology  of  Modern  Business — I  (2) 

A  course  designed  to  put  students  of  Commerce  and  Industrial  Arts  in 
contact  with  the  methods  and  results  of  the  psychology  of  marketing, 
advertising,  salesmanship,  and  employment.  An  evaluation  of  current  popular 
methods  of  judging  personality  and  a  comparison  of  these  with  the  experi- 
mental and  objective  test  methods  of  psychology.  Open  to  students  in  other 
curricula. 

Prerequisite:   Psychology  115. 

212.  Social  Psychology— II  (2) 

In  this  course  the  emphasis  is  on  the  mental  behavior  of  large  organized 
groups  rather  than  on  that  of  the  individual.  After  a  brief  study  of  primitive 
society,  present  day  groups  are  studied,  such  as  local  clubs,  business  corpora- 
tions, government,  religious,  educational,  fraternal  and  propaganda  asso- 
ciations. Their  aims,  how  mass  motivation  is  secured,  their  methods  of 
operation,  how  large  scale  teaching  and  learning  is  carried  on.  How  public 
opinion  is  formed  through  the  use  of  the  press,  the  pamphlet,  the  radio,  and 
other  means  of  communication,  and  also  through  the  organization  of  pres- 
sure groups,  propaganda  and  censorship  methods.  Of  value  to  students  in 
all  curricula.    Of  special  interest  to  social  science  and  literature  majors. 

Prerequisite:    Psychology  111. 
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221.  Child  Psychology— I  (2) 

A  study  of  the  psychological  processes  of  childhood  during  the  period 
from  infancy  to  adolescence,  with  special  emphasis  on  the  pre-school,  kinder- 
garten and  primary  periods.  The  physical,  mental,  moral,  and  social  growth 
and  development  of  childhood  will  be  studied. 

Observation  lessons,  lectures,  reports,  and  class  discussions. 

Prerequisite:    Psychology  115  or  Education  108. 

222.  Psychology  of  Adolescence — II  (2) 

A  practicum  in  the  study  of  the  high  school  student.  Opportunity  will  be 
given  to  apply  principles  of  mental  hygiene  in  making  case  studies  of  high 
school  students. 

Prerequisite:    Psychology  234  (Education  227  also  desirable) 

225.    Psychology  of  Music  and  the  Other  Fine  Arts — II  (3) 

This  course  is  designed  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  contributions 
of  psychology  to  the  study  of  music  and  the  other  fine  arts.  It  will  include 
an  analysis  of  the  factors  and  principles  that  constitute  artistic  capacity  and 
ability  and  the  extent  to  which  these  may  be  determined,  through  psycho- 
logical analysis  and  measurement.  Though  this  course  is  of  specific  interest 
to  students  of  music,  art  and  household  arts,  it  is  open  to  any  students  inter- 
ested in  gaining  a  better  conception  of  the  educational  significance  of  the 
fine  arts. 

Prerequisite:    Psychology  111. 

231.    Psychology  of  the  Secondary  School  Subjects — I  (3) 

A  course  which  presupposes  a  thorough  knowledge  of  elementary  psy- 
chology and  its  general  applications  to  teaching.  It  is  a  training  course  in 
the  application  of  psychology  to  the  teaching  of  specific  high  school  subjects 
and  supplements  the  courses  in  special  methods  on  the  psychological  side. 
In  the  latter  half  of  the  course  the  students  are  grouped  according  to  their 
major  teaching  fields,  and  make  an  intensive  study  of  the  psychological  ex- 
periments dealing  with  the  teaching  of  their  particular  subjects.  Reports, 
observations  in  the  training  schools,  and  discussions  in  which  the  class,  the 
teacher,  and  critic  teachers  in  the  University  High  School  participate. 

Prerequisite:  Psychology  115. 

234.    Mental  Hygiene— I  (3)  or  II  (3) 

This  course  is  composed  of  selected  material  from  three  areas:  Mental 
Hygiene,  Clinical  Psychology,  and  Abnormal  Psychology.  It  is  designed  to 
aid  the  prospective  teacher  in:  (1)  recognizing  serious  problems;  (2) 
recognizing  minor  problems  early  and  giving  some  help  in  correcting  them; 
(3)  preventing  the  development  of  adjustment  problems  by  applying  the 
positive  principles  of  Mental  Hygiene  and  working  on  the  teacher's  own 
personality  development. 

Prerequisite:    Psychology  115  or  Education  108. 
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235.    Experimental  Educational  Psychology — I  (3) 

After  a  preliminary  study  of  methods  of  research  in  this  field,  problems 
related  to  learning,  teaching,  or  testing  will  be  selected  and  worked  out  ex- 
perimentally either  in  the  laboratory  or  in  the  training  schools,  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  problem  chosen  by  the  student.  Class  limited  to  fifteen. 
Students  are  urged  to  consult  the  instructor  before  enrolling.  Those  doing 
student  teaching  are  favorably  situated  for  combining  teaching  with  this 
course. 

Prerequisite:    Education  221  or  208,  Psychology  115. 

237.    Measurement  in  the  Secondary  School — I  (2) 

A  study  of  standardized  intelligence  and  achievement  tests,  including 
training  in  constructing  objective  class-room  tests.  An  intensive  study  of  the 
standardized  tests  available  in  the  students'  major  teaching  fields.  A  study  of 
methods  of  administering  and  of  scoring  and  evaluating  scores  through  statis- 
tical methods.  Practice  in  the  application  of  results  to  educational  diagnosis 
and  remedial  teaching.    Practical  demonstrations  in  the  University  High  School. 

Prerequisite:    Psychology  115. 

241.    Modern  Viewpoints  in  Psychology — I  (2) 

A  study  of  contemporary  schools  and  movements  of  psychology,  Dynamic 
Psychology,  Behaviorism,  Purposivism,  Gestaltism,  Freudianism,  in  their  his- 
torical setting.    Influence  of  these  views  on  psychology  and  education. 

Prerequisite:    Psychology  115. 

251.  Introduction  to  Philosophy — I  (3) 

A  brief  treatment  of  the  historical  development  of  philosophy,  as  well 
as  a  brief  survey  of  the  more  important  modern  problems,  aims,  and  methods. 

252.  Ethics— I  (3) 

Principles  underlying  human  conduct,  with  applications  to  the  life  of 
the  individual  and  of  society. 

SOCIAL  SCENCE 

Students  electing  Social  Science  as  a  first  teaching  field  take  as  a  minimum 
the  following  courses:  Social  Science  111,  112,  113,  114,  115,  116,  121,  166, 
and  additional  courses  chosen  from  the  remaining  electives  in  Social  Science 
to  make  a  total  of  40  semester  hours. 

Students  electing  Social  Science  as  a  second  teaching  field  take  as  a  mini- 
mum the  following  courses:  Social  Science  111,  112,  113,  114,  and  additional 
courses  chosen  from  the  remaining  electives  in  Social  Science  to  make  a  total 
of  20  semester  hours. 

Students  electing  Social  Science  as  a  third  teaching  field  take  as  a  mini- 
mum the  following  courses:  Social  Science  111,  112,  113,  114,  and  additional 
courses  chosen  from  the  remaining  electives  in  Social  Science  to  make  a  total 
of  18  semester  hours. 
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111.  Contemporary  Civilization — I  (3) 

This  course  studies  contemporary  society  and  its  problems  from  the  view- 
point of  integrated  social  science,  the  economic  changes  of  the  last  century 
and  a  half,  their  impact  upon  society  and  the  governmental  attempts  at  con- 
trol of  the  processes. 

112.  Contemporary  Civilization — II  (3) 

This  is  a  continuation  of  Course  111.  Problems  of  contemporary  life  are 
examined.  The  approach  throughout  is  designed  to  show  the  social,  economic, 
and  political  relationships  of  modern  life. 

113.  History  of  Civilization  and  Culture — I  (3) 

The  story  of  primitive  man,  the  ancient  cultures  of  the  Middle  and  Far 
East,  the  civilizations  of  Greece,  Rome,  and  the  Middle  Ages  are  studied  with 
constant  attention  to  the  evolution  of  those  institutions,  arts,  and  processes 
whereby  man  has  served  his  needs  and  expressed  himself. 

114.  History  of  Civilization  and  Culture- — II  (3) 

This  course  continues  the  conception  set  up  in  the  previous  course.  It 
emphasizes  the  transition  to  the  Modern  World,  the  rise  of  the  state  system, 
and  attempts  to  estimate  the  nature  and  development  of  modern  civilization; 
the  economic,  democratic,  and  nationalistic  tendencies,  and  the  new  social 
needs. 

115.  History  of  the  United  States — I  (3) 

A  survey  course  covering  the  colonial  and  the  early  national  periods  to 
1850.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  economic  development  of  the  colonies, 
the  struggle  for  Independence,  and  the  social  and  cultural  development  of 
European  stock  in  this  country.  Attention  is  devoted  to  the  formation  of  a 
National  government,  territorial  expansion,  westward  movement,  and  political 
controversies. 

116.  History  of  the  United  States — II  (3) 

A  continuation  of  Course  115.  Attention  is  drawn  to  the  sectional  con- 
flicts leading  to  the  Civil  War,  to  the  agrarian  and  the  industrial  revolutions, 
and  to  territorial  acquisitions  abroad.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  con- 
temporary problems  of  American  life. 

121.    Principles  of  Economics — II  (3) 

This  is  a  course  dealing  intensively  with  economic  thought  and  current 
economic  theory.  Special  emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  theory  of  value  and 
upon  the  theory  of  distribution. 

151.    Political  Institutions  and  Practices  of  Illinois — I  (2) 

The  growing  needs  of  Illinois  citizens  are  considered  as  the  determining 
factors  in  the  evolution,  expansion,  and  activity  of  the  State's  governmental 
institutions.  The  purpose  of  the  course  is  to  prepare  teachers  to  interpret 
Illinois  political  institutions  and  practices  to  junior  and  senior  high  school 
pupils. 
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152.   Materials  and  Methods  in  Upper  Grade  History — (Summer  only)  (3) 

The  content  of  the  upper  grade  history  curriculum  is  considered  and 
special  attention  is  given  to  methods  and  materials  in  accord  with  recent 
trends  in  the  teaching  of  social  sciences. 

161.   Social  and  Economic  Organization  and  Problems — I  (3)  or  II  (3) 

This  course  deals  with  neighborhood  and  community  types:  the  home, 
the  church,  the  school,  national  and  local  rural  organizations,  economic  ad- 
justments, standards  of  living,  land  policies,  adult  education,  leadership,  co- 
operation and  community  progress.  It  furnishes  a  scientific  background  for 
active  participation  in  desirable  social  adaptation. 

166.    Introduction  to  Sociology — II  (3) 

This  course,  as  its  title  implies,  offers  as  introduction  to  the  general 
field  of  sociology.  Descriptions  of  groups  and  institutions,  together  with 
their  folkways,  will  be  employed  as  the  material  of  departure.  Theory  will 
be  introduced  to  illustrate  and  clarify  current  trends.  Social  changes,  with 
their  accompanying  problems,  will  be  examined  while  the  importance  and 
methods  of  social  control  will  be  emphasized.  Required  of  all  majors  in 
social  science. 

211.  Modern  Economic  Society — I  (3) 

This  course  is  a  broad  survey  of  some  of  the  chief  characteristics  of  our 
contemporary  economic  system,  specialization,  mechanization,  marketing,  and 
corporations.  Considerable  time  is  given  to  the  study  of  business  instability, 
the  national  and  international  phases  of  business  cycles. 

Prerequisite:    12  semester  hours  of  Social  Science. 

212.  Current  Issues — (Summer  only)  (3) 

A  study  of  present  day  questions  of  public  policy.  Reciprocal  trade 
agreements;  farm  policy;  national  defense  program;  social  security  changes; 
gold;  Latin  American-United  States  solidarity;  government  spending  as  a 
recovery  measure;  unemployment. 

213.  Money  and  Banking — I  (2) 

The  first  part  of  the  semester  is  taken  up  with  the  present  money  system 
of  the  United  States  and  its  development,  including  such  topics  as  inflation, 
index  numbers,  and  managed  currency;  the  second  part  of  the  course  is  a 
study  of  banks  and  banking  from  the  point  of  view  of  society. 

Prerequisite:    12  semester  hours  of  Social  Science. 

214.  Labor  Economics  and  Labor  Problems — II  (2) 

This  is  a  study  of  the  worker  and  his  problems,  with  emphasis  on  the 
economic  principles  and  issues  involved.  Special  attention  is  given  to  un- 
employment, wages,  hours,  compensation,  the  rise  of  labor  unions,  collective 
bargaining,  strikes,  and  various  legal  and  social  questions  which  concern  labor. 

Prerequisite:   12  semester  hours  of  Social  Science. 
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215.  Public  Finance— I  (2) 

A  study  of  governmental  expenditures  and  taxes,  surveying  rapidly  the 
tax  systems  of  the  Federal  government,  and  the  various  states,  with  special 
emphasis  on  Illinois. 

Prerequisite:    12  semester  hours  of  Social  Science. 

216.  American  Industrial  History — II  (3) 

The  industrialization  of  America,  the  problems  connected  with  agricul- 
ture, the  rise  of  monopoly,  and  the  trend  away  from  laissez-faire;  special 
emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  role  that  government  has  assumed  in  ending, 
regulating  and  guiding  economic  activity. 

Prerequisite:    12  semester  hours  of  Social  Science. 

219.    Advanced  Economic  Theory — (Summer  only)  (3) 

This  is  a  course  in  intermediate  economic  theory  and  consists  of  a 
further  examination  of  theories  touched  upon  in  Principles  of  Economics. 
Some  time  is  given  to  a  study  of  the  history  of  the  development  of  economic 
thought. 

Prerequisite:    Social  Science  121. 

221.  Greek  History— I  (2) 

Greek  life  from  its  primitive  beginnings  to  the  year  30  B.  C,  with  atten- 
tion to  the  political,  social,  economic,  artistic,  and  intellectual  developments. 
Prerequisite:    12  semester  hours  of  Social  Science. 

222.  Roman  History— II  (2) 

From  the  beginning  of  civilization  in  Italy  to  565  A.  D.  Phases  of 
Roman  life  and  thought  are  studied  with  special  reference  to  contributions 
in  government  and  law. 

Prerequisite:    12  semester  hours  of  Social  Science. 

223.  Medieval  History — I  (2) 

Chronologically,  this  course  continues  from  the  one  in  Roman  History 
to  1500.  Such  subjects  as  the  Church,  feudalism,  the  towns,  and  the  medieval 
background  of  modern  nationalities  are  considered. 

Prerequisite:    12  semester  hours  of  Social  Science. 

225.  Renaissance  and  Reformation,  Europe  1400-1648 — I  (2) 

This  course  takes  up  these  two  great  movements  in  some  detail  with 
emphasis  on  their  continued  effects  on  civilization. 

Prerequisite:    12  semester  hours  of  Social  Science. 

226.  Dynastic  Rivalries,  Europe  1648-1789—11  (2) 

This  course  traces  the  predominance  of  France  in  the  Age  of  Louis  XIV, 
the  rise  of  Russia  and  Prussia,  and  the  great  world  struggles  for  colonial 
possessions. 

Prerequisite:    12  semester  hours  of  Social  Science. 

227.  Revolutionary  Europe,  1789-1850—1  (2) 

This  course  deals  with  the  French  Revolution,  the  Revolution  of  1830 
and  that  of  1848.  It  shows  the  rise  of  nationalism  and  democracy  in  Western 
Europe. 

Prerequisite:    12  semester  hours  of  Social  Science. 
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228.  Nationalism  and  Imperialism,  Europe  1850-1918 — II  (2) 

This  course  deals  with  the  forces  that  led  to  the  World  War.  National- 
ism, militarism,  economic  imperialism,  systems  of  alliances,  the  Balkan  prob- 
lem and  the  great  international  crises  are  major  topics. 

Prerequisite:    12  semester  hours  of  Social  Science. 

229.  Europe  since  the  World  War— I  (2) 

This  course  begins  with  the  treaties  which  closed  the  World  War.  Some 
units  considered  are:  Bolshevik  Russia,  Fascist  Italy  and  Germany,  unrest  in 
Africa  and  Asia,  agencies  for  peace,  war  debts  and  reparations,  danger  spots 
of  today. 

Prerequisite:    12  semester  hours  of  Social  Science. 

231.  Colonial  Life  and  Institutions — I  (3) 

This  course  takes  up  the  transfer  of  European  ideas,  institutions  and  cus- 
toms to  America,  and  traces  their  subsequent  development  on  American  soil. 
Prerequisite:    Social  Science  115. 

232.  History  of  the  American  Frontier — II  (3) 

This  course  traces   the  westward  movement  and  the  influence  of  the 
frontier  on  American  life  and  institutions. 
Prerequisite:   Social  Science  115. 

233.  Expansion  and  Conflict — I  (3) 

This  course  is  a  study  of  life,  leaders,  and  institutions  in  the  middle 
period  of  American  History.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  sectionalism,  national- 
ism, compromise  and  reaction,  party  evolution,  economic  development  and 
social  antagonisms,  which  culminate  in  the  Civil  War. 

Prerequisite:   Social  Science  115. 

234.  Recent  American  History — II  (3) 

An  intensive  study  of  the  history  of  this  country  since  the  Civil  War, 
stressing  such  topics  as:  the  industrial  development;  the  rise  of  the  Far 
West;  economic  and  commercial  imperialism;  social  and  economic  move- 
ments of  the  twentieth  century;   the  World  War  and  the  reaction  therefrom. 

Prerequisite:    Social  Science  116. 

235.  History  of  the  South — (Summer  only)  (3) 

This  course  is  a  general  survey  of  the  states  which  formed  the  Con- 
federacy. Attention  is  given  to  those  physical  characteristics,  economic  and 
social  institutions  which  served  to  identify  the  South  as  a  distinct  section. 
Inquiry  is  made  into  those  economic  and  political  conditions  which  disrupted 
the  Confederacy,  and  later  into  the  factors  that  have  contributed  to  the  build- 
ing of  the  new  South. 

240.    High  School  History  Methods  and  Materials — II  (2) 

The  nature  of  history,  its  place  in  the  high  school  curriculum,  the  aims, 
methods  of  study,  and  various  forms  of  recitation  are  studied.  Some  organiza- 
tion of  subject  matter  for  teaching  purposes,  a  wide  collateral  reading  in 
method,  and  the  examination  of  a  variety  of  materials  suitable  for  use  in  the 
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secondary  school  history  class  necessitate  the  keeping  of  a  notebook.  In 
addition,  each  student  starts  a  collection  of  illustrative  materials  for  his 
prospective  teaching. 

241.  Early  English  History— I  (2) 

From  the  invasions  to  1689  the  social,  economic,  and  intellectual  forces 
are  considered,  while  tracing  the  development  of  English  common  law  and 
the  nature  and  importance  of  the  great  statutes. 

Prerequisite:    12  semester  hours  of  Social  Science. 

242.  Later  English  History— II  (2) 

From  1689  to  the  present.  Particular  attention  is  devoted  to  such  sub- 
jects as  the  cabinet  system,  the  industrial  revolution,  the  extension  of  the 
franchise,  remedial  legislation,  and  imperial  development. 

Prerequisite:    12  semester  hours  of  Social  Science. 

243.  History  of  the  Far  East— I  (3) 

A  study  of  the  peoples  and  problems  of  the  Orient  with  reference  to 
their  internal  development  and  the  part  they  play  in  world  politics.  This 
course,  taught  in  1940-41,  alternates  with  History  of  the  Latin  American 
Republics. 

Prerequisite:    12  semester  hours  of  Social  Science. 

245.    History  of  the  Latin  American  Republics — I  (3) 

A  study  of  the  Iberian  background  and  the  colonial  establishments  of 
Spain  and  Portugal  in  America,  with  special  emphasis  on  the  national  de- 
velopment and  the  institutions  of  Mexico,  Central  and  South  America.  This 
course,  taught  in  1941-42,  alternates  with  History  of  the  Far  East. 

Prerequisite:    12  semester  hours  of  Social  Science. 

251.  American  Government — I  (3) 

This  course  is  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  teachers  of  civics  and  citizen- 
ship. The  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  services  rendered  by  government.  A 
critical  study  is  made  of  the  processes  employed  in  giving  protection  to  life, 
liberty,  and  property,  and  to  the  institutions  developed  to  promote  the  gen- 
eral welfare.  The  mastery  of  our  governmental  structure  is  incidental  to  the 
study  of  our  political  activities. 

252.  Municipal  Problems  and  Administration — II  (3) 

This  course  includes  a  study  of  the  rapid  growth  of  cities  in  the  United 
States,  with  the  resulting  rapid  increase  of  economic,  social,  and  political 
problems.  The  nature  of  municipal  government  in  its  various  forms  as  dis- 
tinguished from  state  and  national  government  is  emphasized.  The  major 
attention  is  centered  on  the  study  of  public  safety,  public  welfare,  public 
works,  utilities,  finance,  and  city  planning. 

253.  Political  Parties— I  (2) 

The  history  of  political  parties,  the  development  of  party  machinery, 
party  practices  and  functions  are  discussed  in  this  course.  The  breakdown 
during  recent  years  of  strict  party  alignments  with  the  changes  resulting  there- 
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from  receives  much  attention.    This  course  demands  a  considerable  amount 
of  library  time  from  the  student. 

254.    International  Relations — II  (2) 

This  course  is  a  study  of  the  modern  "State  System,"  its  forms,  forces, 
and  prospects  for  the  future.  The  problems  of  nationalism,  internationalism, 
and  imperialism  are  studied;  also  the  politics  of  peace,  settlement  of  inter- 
national disputes,  and  the  growth  of  international  machinery. 

Prerequisite:    12  semester  hours  of  Social  Science. 

256.    The  Constitution  of  the  United  States — II  (3) 

Beginning  with  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  1787  and  ending  with 
the  most  recent  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court,  this  course  deals  with  the 
most  significant  constitutional  principles  and  problems.  Emphasis  is  laid  upon 
the  cases  involving  the  police  power,  the  commerce  power,  taxation,  due 
process  of  law,  the  elastic  clauses  of  the  Constitution,  and  the  whole  system 
of  checks  and  balances. 

261.  The  Community— I  (2) 

The  course  emphasizes  the  structure,  the  functioning,  and  the  changes 
which  take  place  in  the  community — both  rural  and  urban.  Leadership  in  the 
community,  the  organization  of  the  community,  and  the  relation  of  the  com- 
munity to  other  institutions  are  emphasized. 

262.  The  Family— II  (2) 

The  family  in  its  institutional  and  historical  setting  is  examined,  together 
with  the  changes  which  have  been  exerted  on  the  modern  family  because  of 
the  impact  of  mechanization  and  urbanization.  Furthermore,  consideration  is 
given  to  the  needs  of  contemporary  citizens  with  a  view  to  establishing  whole- 
some family  life. 

263.  Social  Pathology— I  (2) 

In  this  course  attention  is  given  to  crime  and  delinquency,  to  problems 
of  personal  maladjustment,  to  the  influences  of  community  disorganization, 
and  to  other  problems  arising  from  the  impact  of  mechanization. 

264.  Minority  Peoples — II  (2) 

Attention  is  given  to  population  and  immigration,  to  race  relations  and 
to  the  problems  arising  from  the  fusion  of  cultures. 

265.  Surveys  and  Fieldwork — (Throughout  year)  (1  to  6) 

This  course  is  designed  for  advanced  students  who  have  had  one  or 
more  courses  in  sociology,  preferably  261  or  263,  and  are  interested  in  making 
application  of  this  material  to  actual  community  situations  and  social  prob- 
lems. Opportunities  will  be  given  for  making  contacts,  under  supervision, 
with  the  social  institutions  of  the  community.  As  a  rule,  work  will  extend 
from  September  to  June.  Admission  by  consent  of  the  instructor.  Hours  for 
conference  to  be  assigned. 

266.  Social  Theory  and  Principles — I  (3) 

This  is  an  intensive  course  in  social  theory  in  which  the  viewpoints  of 
contemporary  and  of  the  earlier  social  theorists  are  examined. 
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267.    Community   Organization — (Summer  only)    (3) 

This  course  examines  the  forces  of  the  community  which  are  organized  to 
promote  recreation,  health,  and  welfare.  Its  content  covers  such  agencies  as  the 
community  chest,  the  council  of  social  agencies,  the  character-building  agencies, 
the  family  welfare  societies,  as  well  as  the  publicly  and  privately  supported 
charities.  The  material  should  be  of  substantial  assistance  to  school  principals, 
prospective  social  workers,  visiting  teachers,  teachers  of  community  civics,  and 
others  active  in  handling  the  programs  of  publicly  or  privately  supported  in- 
stitutions. 

269.  Educational  Sociology — (Summer  only)  (3) 

The  material  of  this  course  aims  to  show  how  the  work  of  the  school 
can  be  used  to  meet  the  problems  of  society — political,  economic,  and  social. 
Emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  school  as  an  agency  of  social  control  and  also 
on  the  changes  in  society. 

270.  Current  Issues — (Summer  only)  (3) 

A  study  of  present  day  questions  of  public  policy;  effects  of  the  European 
war  in  the  U.  S.  A. ;  unemployment ;  interstate  trade  barriers ;  issues  develop- 
ing in  the  1940  presidential  election. 

SCHOOL  OF  THE  WOODS  SOCIAL  STUDIES 
LABORATORY 

191.  Materials  and  Procedures  in  Teaching  Elementary  Social  Studies — 
(Summer  only)  (3) 
This  is  a  laboratory  course  in  which  each  student  chooses  a  significant  social 
studies  problem  growing  out  of  his  experience  and  approved  by  the  instructor. 
The  work  on  the  problem  is  done  under  guidance  of  the  instructor  and  with  the 
aid  of  appropriate  consultants. 

193.   Materials  and  Procedures  in  Teaching  High  School  Social  Studies — 
(Summer  only)  (3) 
A  laboratory  course  similar  to  the  above  only  dealing  with  social  studies  in 
the  high  school. 

SPEECH 

Students  electing  Speech  as  a  first  teaching  field  take  as  a  minimum  the 
following  courses:  Speech  110,  111,  112,  122,  123,  131,  132,  141,  212,  229,  230 
and  additional  courses  chosen  from  the  remaining  electives  in  Speech  to  make 
a  total  of  34  semester  hours. 

Students  electing  Speech  as  a  second  teaching  field  take  as  a  minimum 
the  following  courses:  Speech  110,  111,  112,  122,  123,  132,  141,  212,  229,  230. 
Total:    24  semester  hours. 

Students  electing  speech  as  a  third  teaching  field,  in  order  to  comply  with 
regulations  for  certification,  must  take  as  a  minimum  the  following  courses: 
Speech  110,  111,  112,  122  or  132,  123,  212.  Total:    16  semester  hours. 

110.    Fundamentals  of  Speech — I  (2)  or  II  (2) 

This  course  attempts  to  acquaint  the  student  with  speech  as  a  means  of 
social  adaptation  and  social  control  and  to  supplement  or  modify  his  skill 
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in  its  use.  The  student  is  assisted  in  the  analysis  of  his  speech,  in  becoming 
aware  of  his  good  points  and  his  deficiencies,  and  is  guided  in  the  acquisition 
of  acceptable  speech  habits.  Students  must  have  or  must  acquire  acceptable 
habits  of  voice  and  diction  in  order  to  receive  credit  for  the  course. 

111.  Voice  and  Diction — I  (3) 

The  characteristics  of  spoken  language,  the  part  that  voice  production 
plays  in  acceptable  spoken  language,  and  the  nature  of  the  English  speech 
sounds  and  the  phonetic  characters  that  represent  them  are  studied  in  this 
course.  The  objectives  are  (1)  knowledge  about  acceptable  and  unacceptable 
habits  of  voice  and  diction,  and  (2)  the  acquisition  of  effective  personal 
habits  of  voice  and  diction. 

Prerequisite:    Speech  110. 

112.  Public  Speaking— II  (3) 

Public  speaking  and  elementary  parliamentary  law.  Speech  projects  are 
used  which  provide  training  in  the  selection  and  organization  of  materials, 
in  the  more  skillful  use  of  language,  and  in  the  delivery  of  informative,  per- 
suasive and  entertaining  speeches.  Parliamentary  drill  bearing  upon  campus 
problems  is  frequently  conducted. 

Prerequisite:   Speech  110. 

122.  Oral  Interpretation  of  Literature — II  (3) 

A  study  of  the  fundamental  problems  involved  in  getting  meanings  from 
the  printed  page  and  interpreting  them  to  an  audience  by  means  of  vocal  and 
bodily  expression.   Practice  in  platform  reading  of  prose  and  poetry. 

Prerequisite:   Sophomore  standing. 

123.  Public  Discussion— I  (2) 

This  course  presents  the  working  principles  and  the  methods  of  discussion. 
It  deals  with  the  basic  concepts  of  and  is  organized  to  give  the  student  training 
in  reflective  deliberation  in  face-to-face  and  co-acting  groups. 

Prerequisite:    Speech  110  and  112,  or  the  equivalent. 

131.  Dramatic  Production — I  (3) 

A  course  of  theatre  backgrounds,  including  a  brief  outline  of  the  de- 
velopment of  theatrical  arts  with  stress  on  the  technical  elements  of  produc- 
tion. Theory  and  practical  problems  in  the  field  of  stage  costuming;  design, 
construction  and  painting  of  scenery;  stage  lighting;  makeup;  and  organiza- 
tion of  production  crews  and  committees. 

132.  Dramatic  Production — II  (3) 

Theatre  arts  from  the  standpoint  of  acting  and  directing.  Studies  in 
pantomime  and  vocal  characterizations.  Theory  of  directing  with  one-act 
plays  directed,  acted,  and  staged  by  members  of  the  class.  Reading  of  plays 
suitable  for  community  and  school  production. 

14 1.    Intercollegiate  Debating — (Throughout  year)  (1  to  6) 

This  course  is  devoted  to  a  study  of  and  practice  in  the  technique  of  con- 
test debating.  Work  assigned  will  be  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  student.  Those 
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desiring  to  prepare  for  intercollegiate  debate  participation  should  enroll  in 
this  class. 

Students  with  first  or  second  fields  in  Speech  are  required  to  enroll  for 
this  work  to  the  extent  of  one  credit  to  satisfy  a  requirement  for  graduation. 

Not  more  than  three  hours  of  credit  may  be  earned  during  any  one  school 
year,  and  not  more  than  six  hours  of  credit  in  all. 

212.    Speech  Correction — II  (3) 

The  speech  sounds  themselves  and  their  usual  substitutes,  the  process 
of  producing  voice  and  speech  sounds,  hearing  as  it  affects  the  acquisition  of 
the  sounds,  and  physical  and  psychological  factors  that  affect  speech  and 
voice,  are  studied.  Practice  in  the  diagnosis  and  re-education  of  actual  cases 
will  be  provided. 

214.    Speech  Clinic — (Summer  only)  (3) 

This  course  is  devoted  to  clinical  practice.  Diagnostic  tests  will  be 
applied  to  clinic  cases  and  students  will  have  an  opportunity  to  work  with 
a  variety  of  speech  re-education  cases.  Students  enrolling  in  this  course  must 
have  permission  of  the  instructor. 

Prerequisite:    Speech  212. 

223.    Radio  Speaking— I  (2) 

The  acquisition  of  skill  and  knowledge  of  the  technique  involved  in  the 
preparation  and  presentation  of  radio  programs,  such  as  announcing, 
writing  continuity,  preparing  and  presenting  sketches  and  radio  plays,  gather- 
ing, adapting,  and  presenting  news,  are  the  purposes  of  this  course. 

Prerequisite:    Speech  110. 

225.    Advanced  Public  Speaking — II  (2) 

This  course  requires  the  study  of  a  group  of  contemporary  speeches, 
of  their  preparation,  of  the  circumstances  under  which  they  were  delivered, 
and  of  the  biographies  of  the  men  and  women  who  gave  them.  Each  member 
of  the  class  is  required  to  give  several  speeches  of  from  twenty  to  forty 
minutes  in  length.  These  speeches  must  be  such  as  can  be  used  elsewhere. 
Anniversary  addresses,  speeches  upon  social  problems,  upon  scientific  subjects, 
upon  educational  and  literary  subjects  are  representative  of  those  most  fre- 
quently given.   Emphasis  is  placed  upon  extempore  speaking. 

Prerequisite:    Speech  110  and  112. 

227.    Speech  Composition — I  (3) 

This  course  involves  the  analytical  study  of  audience  persuasion  and  oral 
style  as  embodied  in  talks,  orations,  lectures,  and  after-dinner  talks,  and  the 
application  of  the  principles  in  the  composition  of  speeches  of  various  kinds. 
It  is  hoped  that  those  students  who  are  interested  in  preparing  orations  of 
intersociety  and  intercollege  competition  will  enroll  in  this  course. 

Prerequisite:   Speech  110,  111. 

229.    Psychology  of  Speech— I  (2) 

A  study  is  made  of  the  relation  between  thought  and  language.  Imagery, 
emotion,  thought,  memory,  attention,  suggestion,  habits,  interests,  and  desires 
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are  considered  from  the  point  of  view  of  influencing  human  behavior  through 
speech.  The  characteristics  of  youthful,  mature,  and  still  older  audiences  are 
analyzed.   Speech  projects  are  carried  on,  in  which  the  psychological  factors 
making  for  effective  speaking  are  given  careful  attention. 
Prerequisite:   Speech  110  and  112. 

230.  Teaching  of  Speech — II  (2) 

The  problems  encountered  by  elementary  and  secondary  teachers  of 
speech  are  considered.  Students  are  expected  to  familiarize  themselves  with 
much  of  the  standard  reading  matter  relating  to  the  teaching  of  speech. 

Prerequisite:    10  hours  of  Speech. 

231.  Modern  Continental  Drama — I  (2) 

The  theatre  and  drama  of  modern  Europe  from  Ibsen  to  the  present  day, 
in  its  relationship  to  social  and  literary  trends.  Reading,  reports,  and  dis- 
cussions of  dramas  of  leading  continental  authors. 

232.  Children's  Drama— II  (3) 

Educational  theory  of  dramatics  for  children;  choice  of  stories  and 
methods  of  approach  to  dramatization  for  all  grades  from  kindergarten 
through  Junior  High  School;  study  of  aims  and  methods  of  production  in 
a  Children's  Theatre  with  participation  in  the  preparation  of  one  play  with 
children. 

236.  British  and  American  Drama — I  (2) 

Brief  study  of  the  early  American  theatre;  tracing  of  development  in 
19th  century  British  and  American  drama;  more  detailed  study  of  contem- 
porary drama  and  dramatists  of  Great  Britain  and  America.  Offered  1940-41. 

237.  Advanced  Acting  and  Directing — I  (2) 

Advanced  study  in  styles  of  acting  and  individual  problems.  Projects  in 
directing  scenes  from  plays  of  different  types  and  periods — Greek,  Shakespear- 
ean, 18th  century,  melodrama,  fantasy,  expressionism. 

Prerequisite:   Speech  131  and  132. 

238.  Advanced  Problems  of  Interpretation — II  (2) 

A  study  of  repertoire  and  program  building;  the  cutting  and  arrange- 
ment of  stories  and  drama  for  platform  presentation;  a  study  of  various 
theories  of  interpretation.   Offered  1940-41. 

Prerequisite:   Speech  122. 

240.  The  Teaching  of  Speech  in  the  Elementary  School — (Summer  only)  (3) 
A  course  to  help  teachers  in  the  elementary  school  to  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  development  of  speech  in  children,  and  of  the  more  simple 
physical,  psychological,  and  social  problems  of  speech  which  may  arise  on 
the  elementary  school  level.  Discussion  and  observation  of  classroom  activi- 
ties which  may  be  utilized  for  the  exercising  and  improvement  of  speech 
skills. 

Prerequisite:    Speech  110  (May  be  taken  concurrently). 
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Left:  Fell  Gate.  During 
Freshman  Week  first- 
year  students  gather  in 
the  Outdoor  Amphithea- 
ter to  hear  the  President 
discuss  "Your  College 
Life." 
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From  the  athletic  field  to  the  central  group  of  campus  buildings  leads  this  walk. 
McCormick  Gymnasium  (in  the  foreground),  Fell  Hall,  and  Cook  Hall  are  included 
in  the  row  of  buildings  facing  east. 


The  Milner  Library, 
completed  in  1940, 
houses  the  University's 
books  and  periodicals, 
museums,  art  exhibits, 
and  the  Carnegie  music 
collection. 

The  Jessie  E.  Rambo 
Home  Management 
House  (left)  is  a  labora- 
tory home  for  home  eco- 
nomics  students. 

In  the  Industrial  Arts 
Building  are  classrooms, 
laboratories,  and  shops 
as  well  as  Capen  Audi- 
torium. 
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Old  Main  (above) 
completed  in  1861,  is  to- 
day the  center  of  the 
Normal  campus. 

Smith  Hall  is  a  resi- 
dence for  college  men. 

The  David  Felmley  Hall 
of  Science  (right  below) 
houses  work  in  agricul- 
ture, biology,  chemistry, 
and  physics.  The  build- 
ing corner  is  that  of 
North  Hall,  another 
classroom   structure. 
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The  Thomas  Metcalf  School  (above)  on  the  campus;  the  near-by  Walker  and 
Children's  schools,  affiliated  with  the  University,  are  among  those  providing 
student  teaching  facilities. 


Student  queens  pre- 
side over  the  annual 
Gamma   Phi   Circus. 

Scene  of  many  all- 
school  parties  and 
dances  each  Year  is 
McCormick  Gymnasium 
(center). 

On  the  porch  of  Old 
Main  the  group  below 
examines  first  copies  of 
the    college   annual. 


When  Jesters,  University  dramatic  group,  presented  an  assembly  program,  this 
picture  was  taken. 

Shown  to  the  left  below  are  students  learning  the  art  of  make-up  for  the  theater. 
To  the  right  (above)  is  a  photograph  of  an  International  Debate  between  Normal 
University  and  college  students  from  England.  Pictured  below  is  a  University 
Theater  production. 


The  Tower  Studios,  from  which  radio  programs  are  broadcast  each  school  day, 
are  on  the  fourth  floor  of  Cook  Hall.  Classes  in  Radio  Speaking  as  well  as  par- 
ticipants in  regularly  scheduled  programs  use  the  studios.  These  include  audience, 
sound,  and  broadcasting  rooms.  Student  assistants  serve  as  technicians  and  an- 
nouncers for  all  University  programs. 


The  University  maintains  a  laboratory  as  well  as  a  concert  orchestra. 
There  are  marching  and  concert  bands  in  addition  to  a  smaller  pep 
group  that  furnishes  music  for  basketball  games. 
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In  the  upper  photo- 
graph is  the  University 
Men's  Glee  Club,  ac- 
companist, and  director; 
in  the  lower  picture,  the 
Women's  Chorus  with 
eyes  turned  toward  their 
director,  not  shov/n. 

The  orchestra  group 
(center)  is  practicing  in 
Rehearsal  Hall,  the 
music  rooms  in  the  Cook 
Hall  basement. 
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University  athletic  teams  meet  intercol- 
legiate competition  in  eight  sports:  football, 
cross-crountry,  wrestling,  basketball,  golf, 
tennis,  track,  and  baseball. 

McCormick  Field  (above)  is  the  scene  of 
football  and  baseball  games  as  well  as 
track  and  cross-country  meets.  The  con- 
crete tennis  courts  (right  above)  are  east 
of  the  athletic  field. 


Most  popular  during 
winter  months  is  Mc- 
Cormick Gymnasium 
where  basketball  games 
and  wrestling  matches 
are  staged.  The  Red 
Birds  is  the  symbol  and 
name  given  to  State 
Normal  athletes. 


These  women  dancers  belong  to  Orchesis,  an  organization  for  Normal 
University  students  interested  in  the  dance. 

Badminton  (center)  and  archery  are  but  two  of  many  sports  open  to 
University  women.  Chosen  by  the  Women's  Recreation  Association, 
student  sports  chairmen  work  under  the  direction  of  a  faculty  sponsor. 
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These  high  school  agriculture  students 
watch  the  chart  to  which  their  student 
teacher  points.  He,  a  senior  in  the  agricul- 
ture department,  is  preparing  to  be  an  in- 
structor in  vocational  agriculture.  The  stu- 
dent teacher,  to  the  left,  examines  an  ex- 
periment in  the  high  school  science  labora- 
tory. 

The  University  class  in  the  foreground 
(below)  observes  an  elementary  group 
taught  by  a  competent  supervisor. 
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Each  year  the  staff  of 
the  Bureau  of  Appoint- 
ments aids  hundreds  of 
University  alumni  to  find 
positions. 

In  the  placement  office 
(below)  an  interview 
has  been  arranged  be- 
tween the  school  admin- 
istrator and  an  applicant 
recommended  by  the 
Bureau. 
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The  University  President  addresses  members  of  the  graduating  classes,  the 
faculty,  and  guests  attending  Commencement  exercises  in  the  Outdoor  Amphi- 
theater. 

On  the  stage  are  certain  members  of  the  administrative  staff. 
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A  senior  receives  his 
diploma  from  the  hands 
of  the  President. 

Graduates  returning 
with  diplomas  from  the 
Outdoor  Amphitheater 
pass  through  faculty 
lines  on  their  way  into 
Old  Main. 


